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Mr. White, in his preface to the Natural 
History of Selborne, observes, ' that if sta- 
' tionary men would pay some attention to 

* the districts on which they reside, and 
' would publish their thoughts respecting 

* the objects that surround them, from such 
^ materials might be drawn the most com- 
' plete county histories.' 

It was this remark which first induced me 
to write down any observations which oc- 
curred to me on subjects relating to Natural 
History ; and 1 am convinced that if the 
plan were to be adopted by persons residing 
in the country, and especially by clefgymen, 
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Mr. White, in his preface to the Natural 
History of Selborne, observes, ' that if sta- 
' tionary men would pay some attention to 

* the districts on which they reside, and 
' would publish their thoughts respecting 

* the objects that surround them, from such 
^ materials might be drawn the most com- 

* plete county histories.' 

It was this remark which first induced me 
to write down any observations which oc- 
curred to me on subjects relating to Natural 
History ; and 1 am convinced that if the 
plan were to be adopted by persons residing 
in the country, and especially by clefgymen, 



much useful and pleasing information would 
be obtained. 

This little work has no pretensions what- 
ever to science. Its arrangement may be 
considered defective, and many of the re- 
marks too minute. The time, however, 
which has been devoted to it, has afforded 
me amusement of a harmless, if not in- 
structive kind ; and it would give me no 
small pleasure to be assured that I should 
have been the instrument of leading others 
to enjoy equal pleasure with myself in 
studying the works of Nature. 

After this avowal, I can only hope that 
my book will be received with indulgence. 
Almost every one now writes something : 
the scribimus indodi docHque was never in 
greater force : 

' Tfaose who (uuinol write, and those wtio tun, 

' All ibyme, and scrawl, uul sciibble to a man.' 

Addison says that an author should take ' 
all methods to humble himself in the opi- 
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inipn he has of his own performances. I can 
with great truth declare that I have this 
jmpression so strong upon me, that I expe- 
rience no little dread in sending forth this 
offspring of my leisure hours. 

I will only add, in the two last lines of a 
stanza which one of our poets, later than 
Chaucer, offers 



'Go, little book ! and in thost lists of Fame 
' WHere strive the mightiest, run thy destined race ; 

' Where deathless bays shall crown the victor's name, 
' Show, unabash'd, if bashfully, thy face : 

' Where, should scant deed achieved scant guerdon daim, 
< Thy true intending yet may win thee grace. 

< Go / praised enough, and proud, if thine the power ^ 

< To please one feeling heart /or one eatm, thoughtful hour * 
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PREFACE. 



Mr. White, in his preface to the Natural 
History of Selborne, observes, * that if sta- 
* tionary men would pay some attention to 
' the districts on which they reside^ and 
' would publish their thoughts respecting 
^ the objects that surround them, from such 
' materials might be drawn the most com- 
' plete county histories.' 

It was this remark which first induced me 
to write down any observations which oc- 
curred to me on subjects relating to Natural 
History ; and I am convinced that if the 
plan were to be adopted by persons residing 
in the country, and especially by defgymen. 
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much useful and pleasing information would 
be obtained. 

This little work has no pretensions what- 
ever to science. Its arrangement may be i 
considered defective, and many of the re- 
marks too minute. The time, however, 
which has been devoted to it, has afforded | 
me amusement of a harmless, if not in- 
structive kind ; and it would give me no ' 
smalt pleasure to be assured that I should 
have been the instrument of leading others 
to enjoy equal pleasure with myself in 
studying the works of Nature. 

After this avowal, I can only hope that 
my book will be received with indulgence. 
Almost every one now writes somethmg: 
the scribimus indocti docttque was never in 
greater force : 

■ Those nho cannot mte, anil those who can, 

' All ihyme, (uhI scrawl, imd scribble (o a man.' 

Addison says that an author should take 
all methods to humble himself in the opi- 
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nipn he has of his own performances. I can 
with great truth declare that I have this 
jmpression so strong upon me, that I expe- 
rience no little dread in sending forth this 
offspring of my leisure hours. 

I will only add, in the two last lines of a 
•stanza which one of our poets, later than 
Chaucer, offers me — 

'Go; little book ! and in thoM lilts of Fame 
' Where strive the mightiest, run thy destined race ; 

( Where deathless bays shall crown the ▼ictoi's name, 
' Show, unabash'd, if bashfully, thy face : 

< Where, should scant deed achieved scant guerdon daim, 

' Thy true intending yet may win thee grace. 
* Go^ praised enough, and proud, if tkme the power ^ 

< To please one feeling heart for one cahn, ihouglufulhour* 



either tliese or othei' causes, the parent birds remove 
their eggs, by means of their long claws, to a place 
of greater security ; aTid this transportation I have 
observed to be effected in a very short space of time. 
By placing a lark's egg^ which is rather large in 
proportion to the size of the bird, in the toot, and 
then drawing the claws over it, yoii ivill perceive that 
they are of sufficient len^h to secure the egg (irmly, 
and by this means the bird is enabled to convey its 
eggs to another place, where she can sit upon and 
hatch them *. 

When one of my mowers tirst told me that h« 
had observed the tact, I was somewhat disinclined to 
credit it ; but I have since ascertained it beyond a 
doubt, and now meJition it as another strong proof 
of that order in the ecooioniy of \aturP, by means 
of which this attectionute bird is enabled to Heonre 
its tbrthcoming otfepring. I rail it allectionale, be- 
cause few birdfl show a stronger attachment to theif 
young f. 

While on the subject of larks, I will mention 
Buother curious circumstance respecting them, I 
luve often stj^ined my eyes i» watching them while 

■ It vaa observed to me that these laugctsws uCthe Uik might 
be iotonded fo answer e double purpose— thit of ennbliiig the liiid 
lo walk with mora eaae dh the grnUN where it tVequently barbours. 

t Siaee this was writtsn, I hsve tiad ■ fiirther opportunity of 
obierving the fact tespccling the lailu removing Iheir eggi ; and • 
'-■end infbraiB me that, when liB wai recently in Scollaad, > thep- 

rd mentiontd havioK witueued tha tame ciiEu^itaaeB. ' 
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they sang their beautiM notes on the wing, till I 
could see them no longer. 

' Up springg the lark, 
^ Shrill-voioed and Imid, fhe messenger of mom ; 
' Ere yet the riiadows flf , he; lliotulled^ sings 
^ Amid the dawning clouds.' 

If; in his descent^ he hears the voice of his mate, you 
may observe him fall to the earth apparently like a 
dtone. This, however, does not take place during 
the period of incubation, or before the ycmng birds 
have left their nest. At those times I have observed 
that the lark, in his descent, flies along the surface 
of the field, and alights at some distance from hit 
nest. It is evident that this foresight is given to it 
by its benevolent Creator for the better preservatioil 
of its young; as, if it alighted at its nest, the spot 
might easily be watched, and its young ftJl a prey 
to some marauding ploughboy. 

' Pride, like the eagle, builds among the clouds, 

* But pleasute, lavk-lihe, nests itpea the ground.**- Yeuno. 

I have now done with the lark, but it is a great 
favourite; and notwithstanding all that poets have 
said of the nightingale^ it is, perhaps, listened to 
during its aftrial flights with more pleasure than any 
other songster we have. 

* To hear the lark begin his flight, 

< And singing, startle the dull night 
' From his -watch-tow'r in the skies, 
' Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

* Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

' And at my window bid good morrow.' 

Milton's VAihgto, 



S AFFORDED TO ANIMALS 



Animals which prowl or move about much in the 
dark, are furnished with projecting hairs or whiskers 
from the upper Ups, which guide them in their pas- 
sage through runs in hedges or holes. These hairs 
serve as feelers, and are exoctjy of such a length, 
that the body of the animal will pass tlirough any 
opening which these projecting hairs do not touch on 
either side. They are very sensitive, and if they are 
ever so slightly touched while the animal sleeps, it 
is instantly aware of it. Hares very often make 
iheir runs or mews between two strong upright sticks 
in a hedge, which will just hUow them to pass through, 
vrithout being sufficiently large to admit the passage 
of a dog, should it be in pursuit. This is a very 
extraordinary instinct, and shows a great foresight of 
danger. In passing through this passage at night, 
these /eefcrs must he of great service to the animEd, 
who without them would probably run against ob- 
jects wliich might injure it. Horses have these 
strong hairs both on the upper and lower Bps, but 
tliey are probably designed for another use — that 
of keeping flies and insecls from annoying them by 
getting into their nostrils while they are grazing. 
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They are sufficiently close together for that pur- 
pose, and^ moving as they do, while the hone is 
feeding, serve to brush away anything offensive. 
Some animals are not fiimished in this way, but 
then^tlwy are provided with something which pro- 
tects them equally well from a similar annoyance. 
Tbd e^liant, for instance^ has a sort of valve placed 
skt the e:ttremity of his proboscis, which he carefully 
ddsM when he is Aot using it, to prevent anything 
getting up his trunk which might injure him. His 
eyes are miall ; but, if they were in proportion to 
his size, he could not, with his peculiar formation^ 
protect them so readily from injury in countries 
where insects are very formidable. He is, however, 
furnished with large pendant ears, which serve him 
as Jlappers in protecting his head fit)m flies. In- 
deed there are few, if any animals, which are not 
iprovided with sufficient means to guard themselves 
from injuries from those creatures who may annoy, 
but do not prey upon them. They have also some 
instinctive or actual properti^, which enable them 
in some degree to secure themselves against the 
attacks of stronger animals, who, however, must 
have food, and generally obtain it only by great 
exertion or watchfulness. We see this in every 
gradation in the animal world, and it is a striking 
instance of that order in nature which serves to keep 
up a due proportion of each created thing, without 
siJ^BGmng any one species to be exterminated as long 
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they are required for useful purposes. 'I'hi.* 
would be the case if too much facility were aftbrded 
to predatory animals gf aeoiiriiig the weBker one* 
whenever they pleased. A lion or a I iger haa to wait 
long iu ambush, and to exert much patience and 
watchfulness, before it can find an opportunity of 
•pringing upon its prey. This is the case with the 
cat, fox, and some other animals, and occurs also 
amongst ampliibia aud even insects. What is wanting 
in Bwiftneas in made up in cunning ; so that, in som« 
cases, even a semblance of death is put on for the 
purpose of securing food more readily. 

I have entered into these remarks, because I have 
always considered the subject worthy of attention. 
How much would our actual enjoyments and comforts 
in this world be dimiuished if any one of the various 
species of quadrupeds, birds, or insects, which we see 
about us, were 8uftere<l to increase in too great a 
proportion ! We can hardly form a caluuladon of 
the greatness of the evil eitlier to ourselves or to the 
difterent created objects. At present, however, every- 
thing is most beautifully ordered and arranged, and 
no one species predominates too much over another. 
Those which are most, useful to man multiply in 
a much greater proportion than others wliich are 
noxious. The latter, however, have their appointed 
use, and are made instruments in the hands of a 
superintending Deity for good. To a contemplative 
mind it is often a fearful consideration to reflect on 
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modes ot* existenur, and the different 
wherein it has pleaswl God to cause life to 
rell ; iDflny of which aro suluected to great suffer- 
ings, and especially from one jiart of the oreatioii 
preying upoii another. What, liowever. raaiiy bsvt 
brought Ibrward as an argument of the want of 
ircy and justice in Almighty (jod, is, on the con- 
iry, a proof of HiegoodneM and benevolenee. 
The means which Nature takes to secure every 
from becoming extinct, is to produce them in 
iuperabundance. Tlie only way, therefore, of pre- 
venting them from orernnming ihe earth, is to pro- 
enemies who shall prey upon and keep them 
ithin due limile. These different races, unlegs th»y 
WPrc killed by their enemies, would increase beyond 
the supply of their food, so thiit the ordinai'y course 
of death amongst theiu would be the most painful 
one that can be imagined, namely, sfarTatiou. The 
real effect, therefore, of what may appear a disorder 
and eruBlty in Nature, is, in point of fact, a mercy, 
the individuals are taken off by a sudden death; 
tb« height of their vigour, instead of being subject 
to the alternative of the lingering and protracted on« 
which a want of food must have occasioued. 

' How admirable, therefore, are the works of God ! 
hdw escellcn!. tlie operations of hia hands ! 

' I considered plants and animals ; four-tooted 
beasts, and creeping things ; 
' In all was manifestetl infinite wisdom, and an 
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stratioiis of the Creator's ivisdom in the compoaitioo, | 
order, and hai-mony, of each of them, however insig- 
nificant they may appear to iis. We are led to see 
that the minuteit things in nature are appointed 
to some particular end and purpose, and that the 
' Deity is as conspicuous in the structure of a fly's 
' wing, as in is in the bright globd of the aUn"ifself.' 
I cannot give you a much stronger proof of thin, ihan 
by quoting a passage from Derham's Physico-Theo- 
logy, a book which wilL both delight and iiistruct you. 
Speaking of the formation of insects, he says, ' it is 
' an amazing thing to reflect upon the surprising 
' minuteness, art, and curiosity, of the joints, muscles, 
' tendons, and nervffl, necensary to perform all the 
' motions of the legs, the wings, and every other 
' part; and all these things concur in minute animals, 
' even In the smallest mite and animalcula; ; and 
' having named these animals, why should 1 mention 
' only one part of their bodies, when we have in that 
' little oompasB a whole and complete body, as ex- 
' quisitely formed, and (as far as our scrutiny can 

• poesibly reaoh) as neatly adonied, as the largest 
' snimaU ? Let us consider that there we have eyes, 
' a brain, a mouth, a stomach, entrails, and every 
' other part of an animal body, as well as legs and 

* feet, and that all those parts have each of them their 
' necessary apparatus of nerves, of various muscles. 
' ajid every other part that other insects have, and 
' that all is covered and guarded with a well-made 
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tegument, bpi<et with bristle aiul adorned with neai 
imbrications, and many other fineries.' 

It appeai-3 almost inipussible that any Bttentive 
'ofeeerver of this exquisite workmwiship should not 
be compelled to acknowled^ thai it is produced by, 
and is worthy of, a great, all-powerfiil, and besOTO- 
lent Creator, who had some ^ood and wiae pui^iooe 
to answer in everything he did ; and surely, when 
this conviction is onoe firmly impressed upon your 
inind, yoa will find infinite pleasure and gratification 
in making dihgent researches into the works of Na- 
ture ; convinced as 1 am that the farther your inqui- 
ries are carried, the more causa you will have to be 
delighted with the study, and to acknowledge that the 
tend which made all thene things must be divine. 

Another inducement 1 would hold out to you for 
prosecution of this study, is the pleasure you will 
fcrivc in your solitary walks and rides, from observ- 
ing the manners and habits of those birds and insects 
irhich may fall in your nay. An incurious person 
by them, as it were, with his eyes closed ; while 

attentive observer, and a lover of Nature, has his 

ie and his thoughts delightfully occupied in the 
contemplation of every bird which he sees neai- himj 
aadef every intect which crosses his patli. He hiqies 
aither to find in each oi' Ihem something heretofore 
uanoticed, or to adniire the beautiful symmetry and 
;ance of ilieir external appearance, and their ehf- 
and mode of liring. Such observa- 
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* excellent workmanship that ! couki not. compre- 
*hend. 

' Yet so much was niadi? known unto me, as de- 

* clared the power and goodness of God ; and the 

* continued agency of the Great Creator, and Lord 
' of all things. 

• Wherefore have we eyes to see ? and hearts that 

* we may know and understand ? 

' O Lord, make me to contemplate thy glorions 
' works : and that which I know not, teach thou me ! ' 
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It has been justly remarked that there is nothing 
done by men worthy of commendation, but God has 
imprinted some imitation of it even in brutes and 
insects ; we sec tliis in various instances. Beavers 
are not only an example of great industry, but the 
manner in which they perform their operations in 
making their dams or embankments according to 
existing circumstances, in a way wliich one would 
almost have thought mere instinct cmdd not have 
taught them, proves them to be possessed of a faculty 
which might be considered as only belonging to man. 
If wc want instances of fidelity, attachment, and 
sagacity, wo have them in the dog : and all that we 
know of the elephant proves him to be capable of 
imitating some of the best faculties which are found 
in rational beings. Mis trunk serves him instead of 
a hand, and with that member, added to the gi-eat 
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share of sense and docility with which he is endowed^ 
he is capable of perfonning various actions^ which 
man, in a state of ignorance and barbarism, would 
not have attempted. If we want to see beautiful 
architecture^ we should watch the operations of the 
bee and other insects; and the weaver might take a 
lesson from the web of a spider. The persevering 
industry of the ant has been held up to us for imita- 
tion, not only by Solomon, but by the ancient poets. 

* Magni fonnica labons, 

* Ore tnhit quodcunque potest, atque addit acenro 

* Quern strait, haud ignara ac non incauta futuri.' 

Pope has beautifully expressed these thoughts in 
his Essay on Man, — 



^ Thus, then, to man the voice of Nature 

' Go, from the creatures thy instruction take : 

f Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 

* Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
' Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 

' Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 

* Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

* Spread the thin oar, and catth the driving gale/ 



' Each crawling Insect balds a rank 
' ImpDitanl in th« plati of Bini wbo framed 
' TUb scale of beings.' 

TaoiMOH. 
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1 constant : 
me ; and the more I study them, the more I am 
led to admire their wonderful inatinot and sa^clty. 
Pew things, however, surprise me mor^ than the 
power which they possess of communicating what 
I can only call * intelligence ' to each other. This I 
observe to be almost invariably the case before they 
swarm. Some scouts may then be observed to leave 
the hive, and for some time to hover round a parti- 
cular bush or branch of a tree, ai\er which they re- 
turn to the hive. In a little while the new swarm 
quits it, and settles on the bnuich which had been 
previously fixed Upon by the scouts. The same 
power of communication may be obsen^ed in the ant. 
I have often put a small green caterpillar near an 
ant's-neat ; you may see it immediately seized by one 
of the ants, who, after several ineffectual efforts to 
drag it to its nest, will quit it, go up to another ant, 
and they will appear to hold a conversation together 
by means of their antennse, after which they will 
ir united 



together 



caterpillar 



l,bytl 



efiFbrts, drag it where they wish to deposit i 
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I have also lirquently observed two ants meeting 
their pstli acro«» u grarel-walk, one going from, 
and the other returning to the neat. They will atop, 
luch each other's antennn, and uppc^ar to hold a 
.eonveraatioti ; and 1 could almoat fancy that one 
communicating to ttie other tlie best place for 
foraging, which Dr. Franklin tliought they have the 
power of doing, from the Ibllowing circumatance- 
Upon discovering a number of ants rcgahiig theni- 
Hlves with some treacle iu one of his cupboards, he 
[lut them to the rout, and then suspended the pot 0^ 
Ireaclo by a string from the ceiling. He imagined 
lat he had put tlie whole army to flight, but was 
irpriaed to see a single ant quit, the pot, climb up 
the string, cross the ceiling, and regain ita nest. In 
leas than half an hour several of its companions 
ealUed forth, traversed ths ceihng, and reached the 
depoeitory, which they constandy revisited until the 
traade was consumed. 

Huber says, ' that Nature has given to ants ■ 
i/^ language of communication by the contact of their 
anteniite; and that, with these organs, they wn 
enabled to render mutual assistance in their labours 
and in their dangers; discover again their route 
when they have lost it, and make each other ac- 
' quainted with their necessities. We see, then,' he 
adds, ' that insects which hve in society are in pos- 
session of a language ; and in consequence of en- 
joying a language in common with us, although of 
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' an inferior degree, have they not greater importai 
' in owr eyes, and do they not embellish the very s] 
' tacle of the universe ? ' 

What 1 have said respecting the power of conr- ' 
municating intelligence to each other, possessed by 
bees and ants, appUea also to wasps. If a single 
wasp discovers a deposit of honey or other food, he 
will return to his nest and impart the good news to 
his companions, who will sally forth in great numbers 
to partake of the fare which has been discovered fqc 
them. It is, therefore, I think, sufficiently clear tl 
these insects have what lluber calls an ' antennal 
language,' — a language, we can have no doubt, thaj^jl 
is perfectly suited to them, — adding, we know i 
how much, to their happiness and enjoyments, 
furnishing another proof that there is a God,— ^J 
almighty, all-wise, and all-good,— who has ' orna- 
mented the universe' with so many objects of delight- 
ful contemplation, that we may see him in all hia 
works, and learn, not oiJy to fear him for his power, , 
but to love him tor the care which he takes of nsjjj 
and of all his created beings. 
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' They also know, 
' And rea$<m, not contemptibly.' 

Milton. 



I BELiETB that I consider with as much reverence as 

any one can do^ and I hope that I am duly grateful 

for, ibe wonderful faculty which it has pleased our 

infinitely wise and good Creator to bestow upon his 

favourite creature man^ for his guidance — I mean his 

inestimable gift to us of Reason. At the same time 

I must confess that I am very far from participating 

in that pride which seems to have led some philoso- 

phers to suppose that they should infringe upon the 

dignity of our highly-privileged species^ by admitting 

any of the kinds which have been placed below us in 

the scale of creation^ to a share in this endowment. 

On the contrary^ my observations of nature have all 

tended to lead me to think — and I believe that^ in 

g^eral^ those who devote much of their time and 

attention to studying the habits and maimers of 

animals, will be disposed to the same opinion — that 

if our race has been pre-eminendy distinguished by 

receiving the full light of reason, some sparks and 

glimmerings of the same Divine faculty have been 

vouchsafed by the same forming and almighty 

hand to our inferior fellow-creatures. 

C 
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and who, in consequence of his having been tied up 
OH a Sunday morning, to prevent Ills accompanying 
me to chwreh, would conceal himself in good time 
on that day, and I was sure to find him either at the 
entrance of the church, or, if he could get in, under 
the place where I uaually sat. 

A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favourite old 
pointer to a friend who had not much to accuse him- 
self of in the slaughter of partridges, however much 
he might have frightened them. After ineffectually 
firing at some birds which the oltl pointer had found 
for him, the dog turned away in apparent disgust, 
went home, and never could be persuaded to accom- 
pany the same person afterwards. 

1 have been often niupJi delighted with watching 
the manner in wliich Borae of the old bucks in Bushy 
Park contrive to get the berries I'rom the fine thorn- 
trees there. They will raise themselves on their 
hind legs, give a spring, entangle their horns in the 
lower branches of the tree, give them one or two 
shakes, which make some of the berrits fall, and 
they will then quie tly pick them up. 

A tly-catcber f Muscicapa grisola) had built its 
nest in a pear-tree against my garden-wall, and I 
had once or twice stopped and looked at the bird as 
she sat on her 'nest. Coming one morning, and 
looking for the ne nt, I could not find it for some time, 
but at last disccvered it comjilelt^ly altered in ap- 
pearance, the ext ernal p;irls of it being now in some 
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degree assimilated to its situation. Some of the 
leaves of the pear-tree also seemed to have been 
dfawn more over the nest, as if for the pmpose of 
coaceelmait. 

.These instances may serve to show that there is 
something more than mere instinct^ which influences 
the oo&duct of some animals^ and this is shown by 
beespand ants. 

A large brovm slug made its way into a glass 
hive, where the operations of the bees could be dis- 
tinctly seen. Having killed the slug, and finding 
that they were unable to get it out of the hive> they 
covered it over with the thick resinous substance 
called propolis^ and thus prevented its becoming a 
nuisance to the colony. Into the same hive one of 
the ocmmion brown-shelled snails also gained admit- 
tance. Instead of embedding it in propolis^ the 
bees contented themselves with fixing it to the bottcnn 
of the hive by plastering the edge with that sub- 
stance. 

I have now in my possession a regular fortificatien 
made of propolis^ which one of my stocks of bees 
placed at the entrance of their hive^ to enable them 
tbeb^ter to protect themselves from the attacks of 
wasps. By means of this fortification^ a few bees 
oould effectually guard the entrance^ by lessening the 
space of admission^ which I had neglected to do for 
thcdn. 
. . Bees show great ingenuity in obviating the incou- 
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' Eech cruwling insect hvlds B rinlc 
■ Important in the plaa o£ Him nho frsjoed 
' This scbIb of bamgs.' 

TaoKHH. 



My bees are a constant sources of amusement to 
me ; and the more I study them, the more I am 
led to adniire their wonderful inatinot and sagacity. 
Few things, liowever, surprise me more than the 
power whicli they possess of communicating what 
I can only call ' intelligence ' to each other. This I 
observe to be almost invariably the case before they 
swarm. 8ome scouts may then be observed to leave 
the hive, and for some time to hover round ti parti- 
cular bush or branch of a tree, after which they re- 
turn to the hive. In a little while the neiv swarm 
quits it, and settles on the branch which had been 
previously fixed upon by the scouts. The same 
power of communication may be observed in the ant. 
I have often put a small green caterpillar near an 
ant' s-nest ; you may sec it immediately seined by one 
of the ants, who, after several ineft'etrtual efibrts to 
drag it to its nest, will quit it, go up to another ant, 
and they will appear to hold a conversation together 
by means of their antennoe, after which they will 
return logellier to the caterpillar, and, by their united 
efforts, drag it where they wish to deposit it. 
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I have also Irequently observed two ants meeting 
en their patli acroiis h gravel-nalk, one going from, 
and the other returning to the nest. They will atop, 
touch each other'9 antentiee_, and appear to hold a 
converaatioa : : 
was communicating t< 



almost i 
tlie other the best place for 
foraging, which Or. Franklin tliought they have tlie 
^J»wer of doing, from the following circumstance. 
Upon discovering a number of ants regaling tliem- 
aelves with some treacle iu one of his cupboards, he 
put them to the rout, and tlien suspended the pot of 
treacle by a string I'rom the ceiling. He imagined 
that he had put the whole army to flight, but was 
nirpriaed to see a single ant. quit the pot, climb up 
the string, cross the ceihng, and regain its nest, la 
less than half an hour several of its companions 
sallied forth, traversed the ceiling, and reached the 
(tepoeitory, which they constantly revisited until the 
treacle was consiimed. 

„ Huber says, ' that Nature has given to ante a 
t Uoguage of communication by the contact Of their 
'antennse; and that, with these organs, Ihey ara 
' enabled to render mutual assistance in their labours 
, ' and in their dangers ; discover again their route 
' when they have lost it, and make each other ac- 
' quainted with dieir iiecessities. We see, then,' he 
adds, ' that insects which live in society are in pos- 
* session of a language; and io consequence of en- 
' joying a language in common with us, although of 
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veuioiite they experieiicf from Ihe 8lip])erine8s df, I 
glass, and certainly beyond what we can conceive th^ t 
mere instinct would enable them to do. 1 ani in tb^ I 
habit of putting small glass globes on the top of laf, 1 
straw hives, for the piii'pase of having tliem filled witb f 
honey ; and I have invariably found that before Um J 
bees eomiuence the construction of combs, they placA 1 
a great number of spots uf wax at regular distanced | 
from each other, which serve as so many foot-stooUk, i 
on the slippery glass, each bee resting on one of theat 
with its middle pair of legs, while the fore-claws wer« 
hooked with the hind ones of the next above, thus i 
forming a ladder, by means of which the woriiem j 
were enabled to reach the top, and begin to make ^ 
their combs there. I was glad to find this clrcum'^ 
stance recorded in Dr. Sevan's very agreeable worit 
on the honey-bee, in which another very striking 
illustration of the reasoning power of bees is men* 
tioned. Dr. Bevan says that a friend of his, on in- 
specting his bee-boxes, ^sereeived that a centre comfai J 
burdened with honey, had separated from its attach- 
ments, and was leaning against another comb, so aa 
to prevent the passage of the bees between thent; I 
This accident excited great activity m the colony, bUt ] 
of what nature could not be ascertained at the timet 1 
At the end of a week, the weatlier being cold and ths I 
bees clustered together, it was observed through tin I 
(vindow of the box that they had constructed tw» I 
horizontal pillars between the combs aUuded to, and 



hild trcHiiotri &0 much of the honey and ^ax from the 
fJHp rfeAch> as to aUbw thig passage of a bee : in about 
t^ days niot« thi^t^ was an uninterrupted thorough- 
fti^; the detached comb at its ut>per part had been 
SiCMl^ by A strong batrier^ and fastened to the win- 
dsfW "MA the spare wax. This being acMmj^hed^ 
the biees had t^hioved the horizontal pillars first con- 
Sftttcto^^ as bdtig of no ^rthbr us^. Hub^r relates 
aJi adebdbte something similar. 

The power which bees possess of ventilating their 
hiyesand oi producing siich a temperature as will 
pn^Tent the wax from melting in hot weather^ is^ I 
thinks another pnx)f that something more than mere 
instinct influences their conduct^ as, in their natural 
state^ bees vofd probably not in so confined a spBxse as 
they are in otlr common straw hives, or exposed so 
iiitleh to th(s h^t of the sun. In hot weather, a num- 
ber of bees (the number probably being regulated by 
the state of thfe atmosphere) may be observed busily 
ethployed at the bottom of the hive, moving theifr 
wtegs with so thUeh rapidity that the motion of them 
is almdM; imperceptible: If, while this action is going 
forwftrd, it lights candle shdilld be held at an open- 
ing on tile tbp of the hive, it will immediatdy be 
blown out, a fact which will enable you to form some 
Idea of the cUtrfeht of air produced by these iriSects 
from the hiotion of their wings. I have, however, 
known instances in extremb hot weather, when all 
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the labours of the bees to keep the liive in a proper 
temperature have failed, and a part of the wax hag 
melted. In this case it is dangerous to go near the 
hive. The bees are in a state of extreme irritation, 
and though I fancy that mine know me and receive i 
me as a friend, and allow me sometimes to take liber- 
ties with them with impunity, yet, at the time referred 
to, I have suffered from their stings in endeavouring 
to shelter them more effectually from the beat of the 
sun. 

Frwn the instances which have been given, you 
will now, perhaps, be incUned to agree with me, that 
some animals and insects are endowed with a faculty 
which approaches very near to reason. Dr. Darwin 
asserts, that if we were better acquainted with the 
histories of those insects Tthich are formed into socie- 
ties, as bees, ants, and wasjis, we sliould find that 
their arts and improvements are not so similar and 
uniform as they now appear to us, but that they aivise 
in the same manner {from experience and tracUtion) 
as the arts of our own species ; though their reason 
ing is irora few ideas, busied about fewer objects, and 
is exerted with less energy. My theory does not, I 
confess, go quite the length of Dr. Darwin's, as, were 
this true, there is no knowing to what cjttent the 
reasoning powers of the insects referi'ed to would 
carry them, nor would it be possible to esplaiu why 
they should have remained in exactly the same slata 
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in which we have always known and at present find 
tfaena. Still it serves to show his opinion^ that some 
insects are possessed of a reasoning faculty ; and in 
maintaining a doctrine which has been exposed to 
much cavils it is a satisfiabction to gain one additional 
name to the list of its supporters. Dr. Darwin gives 
lan instance c^ reason in a wasp which he himself wit- 
nessed, and which is, I think, conclusive of the fact of 
these insects possessing something approaching very 
near to it. He informs us that walking one day in his 
gcurd^i, he perceived a wasp upon the gravel- walk, with 
a lai^ fly, nearly as big as itself, which it had caught. 
Kneeling down, he distinctly saw it cut o£f the head 
and abdomen, and then, taking up with its feet the 
trunk, or middle portion of the body to which the 
wings remained attached, fly away. But a breeze of 
wmd acting upon the wings of the fly, turned round the 
wasp with its burden, and impeded its progress. Upon 
this it alighted again on the gravel-walk, deliberately 
sawed off first one wing and then the other, and 
having thus removed the cause of its embarrassment, 
flew off with its booty. If, as has been asserted, 
there i& no surer test of reason, than when, after 
having tried one mode of accomplishing a purpose, 
recourse is had to another more likely to succeed, 
surdiy some of the instances which have been given 
will sufficiently prove the reasoning powers of ani- 
mals and insects; or, if not quite amounting to reason. 



2G THE Sl^lbKll. 

i( is clear, I lliiiik, l.hiit lliey afe in iuBsessioii of * "j 
superiority of intellect*, which approaches veiy iieai" | 
teit. 

I have often watched a MTiSp taken in the web ef^M 
A spider. The spider seems to be so perfectly awarlMa 
that the wa^p has the power of annoying him witlf ■ 
its ating, that he carefully avdids conjing in coWad 1 
with it, but winds threads round and round it, till 
the wasp can neither escape nor do any injury*' I 
When it is dead, the spider freds upon it. 

There is a spider found in Jamaica, which niakO' | 
its nest in the earth, of grass, moss. So;., and after- 
wards plasters it over with clay. 'Ilie inside is bned 
with ft silky membrane, smooth, and of a whitish 
grey, with a v-alve of the same. When the spider 
wants to secure itsell' in the nest, it fastens this valve 
witli its silky threads, ao that a resistance is per- 
ceived when the fing;ers are applied to remove the 
valve. It is probable that the spider is in dread of 



* A «tMng proof of intellect wn given in tho caso of Calonit | 
O'Kally'a pairot. When tha Colonel and his jjiitrot n 
Brighton, the bird vaa nsked to aitig ; be ansnerecl. 'I 
Annther iitno W left off in the middle of b tune, and said, ' I hsvd i 
forgot.' Calouel O'BLelly coutiuued the tuoe for a few note 
parrot look it up where the Culoncl had left ofi'. The parrot took | 
lip the bottom of a liidy'a pelticont, nnd swd, 'What a pretty foot!' ( 
Tho pwrut ML-ing the family at brealtfast said, ' Won't j-ou givr I 
somu breakUst to Full i" The company teased and mopped liim f 
n good deal ; he sdd ' I dnn't like it." — (Ttom a Memoranduoi J 
fonnd amongst the Ut« Bwl of Guildford's Paper*.] 
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some enemy^ which obliges it to have recourse to this 
ingeuioiis contrivance for defending itself and pre- 
serving its yonng. In the Bermuda Islands there 
are spiders found which spin their webs between trees 
thil i^add eight oi' nine yards asunder. This they 
do, by darting their threads in the air^ and the wind 
diMm tbtoi fiom oile tree to the other. This wisb^ 
triKUi fihisliiBd^ is iiafficieliUy l»trong to entangle a 
bifd; The fact of dividers throwing but a thready in 
dtOkr \b fadUtaie their approach to a neighbouring 
(A{^ is ^m t^rf(^y well known. 
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INSTlNCt ALLrGD TO REASON. 

It is no doubt exceedingly diffieull, and perhaps 
impossible, to define where instinct ends, and reason 
begins, in animals. But tiiat some of them are en- 
dowed with a faculty which »}oes not come under the 
usual notion of instinct, by whatavier other name we 
may choose to call it, will, I think, hardly allow of a 
dispute. Tills, as it strikes me, appears in the dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligence which we are accus- 
tomed to recognize as elevating one species of animal 
above another, — as the half-reatoning elephant for 
instance, and the friend of man, t!ie dog, abore num- 
berless others, Now, instinct of one tribe, one would 
think, as much as in another, must he full and per- 
fect, and would not admit of our considering iha 
degree of intelligence mtinifesled in one species as 
higher or lower than that possessed by anotlier, 
Again : much more must we conceive that the proper 
instinct of any sjiecies will be fully, and therefore 
equally, possessed by all individuals of that species. 
How, then, upon the notion of mere instinct, shall we 
account for that superiority of intelligence, which is 
found in one individual, to others of the same species, 
and which is famihar to those who are employed 
about, or in any way ia the habit of conversiag 
with, animals ? Hut ttie observation which appears 
to me most decidedly to carry the faculties of animala 
to something exceeding ihe measure and character 
of instinct, is that of the new and ingenious con- 
trivances to which they will ot1:cn have recourse in 
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mondi of May, found live young ones in the bodies 
ot several large eels ; and, in Prussia, M. de Bug- 
genhanaen speaks of an eel having been caught 
duiing the hay-harvest which was full of young ones, 
eaeh of which was so small as not to be thicker than 
a slander thread. Mr. Taylor, also, in his woik on 
angfing, * asserts that eels are viviparous, and ex- 
presses his belief that no one will venture to say that 
he ever fimnd anything like roe in them. In proof 
of which he adds, that, for the purpose of satisfying 
hinulelf on this head, he had cut open numbers of 
eek, and found within many of them a small, soft, 
whitidi substance, knotted together very curiously, 
and which, upon dose examination, when separated, 
he found to consist of perfect young eels, capable of 
moving, though some of them were no thicker than 
a fine thread ; and upon their being put into water, 
he aaw them swim about. 

Wishiiig to ascertain the accuracy of the facts 
above-mentioned, by ocular demonstration, I re- 
quested the head keeper of Richmond Park, who 
had b«sn in the habit of taking eels in all seasons of 
the* year, to endeavour to find young ones in the 
inside of an eeL He assured me that he had oftoi 
tried ^to find them, but had never succeeded, though 
so many were bred in the park ponds. I then went 
to an intelligent Thames fisherman, of the name of 
Brown, who resides at Kingston, and requested 
faini tfr^Kfeavour to jNrocure me an eel with young. 

D 
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and who, ill consequence of his havin» been lioda 
oil a Sunday morning, to prevent his accompanj'i»| 
me to church, would conceal himself in gi 
on that day, and I was aiire to find him either at tl 
entrance of tlie church, or, if he could get in, uik 
the place where I usually sat. 

A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favourite old 
pointer to a friend who had not much to accuse him- 
self of in the slaughter of partridges, however much 
he might have frightened theni. After ineffectual 
firing at some birds which the old pointer had fbui 
for hira, the dog turned away in apparent disgiiM 
went home, and ne\'er could be persuaded to accor 
pany the same person afterwards. 

I have been often much delighted with watc)iili| 
the manner in wliich some of the oLl bucks in But 
Park contrive to get the berries fi-om the fine thoni 
trees there. They will raise themselves i 
hind legs, give a spring, entangle their horns in t 
lower branches of the tree, give them one or t 
shakes, which make some of the berries fall, 
they will theo quie dy pick them up. 

A fly-catcher ( Muxcicapa grisola) had built itf fl 
nest in a pear-tree against my garden-wall, and III 
had once or twice stopped and looked at the bird a 
she sat on her 'nest. Coming one morning, i 
looking for the ne st, I could not find it for some tim 
but at last discc.vered it completely alteretl in ap» 
pearance, ihe exi ernal parts of it being now ii 
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degree assimilated to its situation. Some of the 
leaves of the pear-tree also seemed to have been 
drawn more over the nest, as if for the purpose of 
ooacealment. 

These instances may serve to show that there is 
something more than mere instinct^ which influences 
the ocmduct of some animals, and this is shown by 
hee^and ants. 

A large brown slug made its way into a glass 
hive, where the operations of the bees could be dis- 
tinctly seen. Having killed the slug, and finding 
that they were miable to get it out of the hive, they 
covered it over with the thick resinous substance 
called propolis, and thus prevented its becoming a 
nmsaooe to the colony. Into the same hive one of 
the common brown-shelled snails also gained admit- 
tance.. Instead of embedding it in propolis, the 
bees contented themselves with fixing it to the bottom 
of the hive by plastering the edge with that sub- 
stance. 

I have now in my possession a regular fortificatien 
made of propolis, wliich one of my stocks of bees 
placed at the entrance of their hive, to enable them 
Uie better to protect themselves from the attacks of 
wasps. By means of this fortification, a few bees 
could effectually guard the entrance, by lessening the 
space of admission, which I had neglected to do for 
than. 

Bees show great ingenuity in obviating the incon« 



veiiieuce they BXperierxie from the slippirineBs of 
glass, and certainly beyond ii hat ne eaii conceive that 
mere instinct would enable Ihem to do. I am in the 
habit of putting' small jjiasa globes on ibe top of my 
straw hives, for the pui-pose of having tiiem filled with 
honey ; and I have invaritibly founil that before the 
bees commence the construction of combs, thi?y place 
a great number of apota of was at regidar distances 
from each other, which serve as so many foot-stools, 
on the slippery glass, each bee resting on one of these 
with its middle pair of legs, while the fore-claws were 
hooked wiih the hind ones of the next above, thus 
fbrmuig a ladder, by means of which the workers 
were enabled to reach the top, and begin to make 
their combs there. I was glad to find this circum- 
stance recorded in Dr. Sevan's very agreeable worii 
on the honey-bee, in wliicii another \-ery striking 
iUnstration of the reasoning power of bees is men- 
tioned. Dr. Bevan says that a fnend of his, on in- 
specting his bee-boxes, perceived that a centre comb^ 
burdened with honey, had separated from its E^tach- 
meilts, and was leaning against another coinb, so as 
to prevent the passage of the bees between them. 
This accident excited great activity in the colony, but 
of what nature could not be ascertained at the time; 
At the end of a week, the weather being cold and the 
bees clustered together, it was observed through the 
window of the box that they had constructed two 
horizontal pillars between the combs alluded to, and 
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bkd Miiov^ ISHO much of the honey and \rax ihrni the 
W|) (f eAchi a« to aUbut the passage of a bee : in about 
\j6n dayft iiiot^ thi^t^ was an uninterrupted thorough- 
fit^; th^ detiiched cbmb at its u^per part had been 
mbitt^ by A stx^ng bairier, and festened to the win- 
SUfW ifUSk the dpar^ wax. This being aeMmj^hed^ 
the bieeft had ri^oved the horizontal pillars first con- 
Sfttlet^d^ aft bdng of no furthlsr us^. Huber relates 
aii aiiebdOte something similar. 

The power which bees possess of ventilating their 
htteaund ot pttxlucing such a temperature as will 
pt^rentthe wax fitnn melting in hot weather, is> I 
thinks Another ptoof that something more than mere 
instinct influences their conduct^ as^ in their natural 
state^ bees are ptt)bably not in so confined a ^ace as 
they we In oUr common straw hives, or exposed so 
inUeh to this h^t Of the sun. In hot weather, a num- 
ber of bees (the number prtbably being regulated by 
the Statfe of thfe atmosphere) may be observed busily 
employed at the bottom of the hive, moving their 
Whigs With so tiiUch rapidity that the motion of them 
i* idnidst impertjeptible; If, while this action is going 
forward, A lighted candle shOtild be held at an open- 
ilAJg on tile tep of the hive, it Will immediately be 
bbwn out, a fact which will enable you to form some 
idea of the cUireht of air produced by these insects 
Irem tlte hiotion of their wings. I have, however, 
known instances in extreme hot weathelr, when all 
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It is no doubt exceedingly difficult, and perhaps 
impossible, to define where instinct ends, and reagoa 
begins, in animals. But that some of them are en- 
dowed with a faculty which t\oes not come under the 
usual notion of inatlncti by whatever other name we 
may choose to call it, will, I think, hardly allow of a 
dispute. Tliis, as it strikes me, appears in the dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligence which we are accus* 
tomed to recognize as elevating one species of aninuU 
above another, — as the half-r^aioning elephant lo* 
instance, and the Irieud of man, tlie doj 
berless others. Now, instinct of one tribe, one would 
think, as much as in another, must be full and pem 
feet, and would not admit of our considering th* 
degree of intelligence manifested in one species 
higher or lower than that possessed by anotha^ 
Again : much more mus-t we conceive that the propeo 
instinct of any species will be fully, and therefore 
equally, possessed by all individuals of that species. 
How, then, upon the notion of mere instinct, shall we 
account for that superiority of intelligence, which it, 
found in one individual, to others of tlie same specie^^ 
and which is familiar to those who are employed 
about, or in any way ia the habit of convening 
with, animals ? But the observation which appcara 
to me most decidedly to carry the faculties of animals 
to something exceeding- the measure and character 
of instinct, is that of the new and ingenious con- 
trivances to which they will often have 
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situations^ and upon occasions^ much too accidental 
and peculiar to admit of our imagining that they 
could have been contemplated and provided against 
in the regular instinct of the whole species. This 
we fdiould naturally be disposed to conceive must 
have been given to regulate the ordinary habits of 
the animals, and adapted to those exigencies of their 
iBode of life which are continually occurring^ not tp 
such as do rarely^ and might, one woidd be tempted 
to say, never occur. A few instances will^ perhap^i 
better explain what I mean, and carry more persuar 
sion than my argument. 

I was one day feeding the poor elephant (who 
was so barbarously put to death at f}xeter 'Change) 
with potatoes, which he took out of my hand. One 
of them, a round one, fell on the flpor, just out of 
the reach of his proboscis. He leaned against bi9 
wooden bar, put out his trunk, a nd could jus|b toujch 
the potato, but could not pick it up. Aft^ ^veral 
inefieetual efforts, he at last blew the potato againsjb 
the opposite wall with sufficient force to make it 
rebound, and he then, without difficulty, secured it. 
Now it is quite dear, I think, that instinct never 
taught the elephant to procure his food in this man- 
ner; and it must, therefore, have been reason, or 
some 'intellectual faculty, which ei labled him to be 
so good a judge of cause and effe< :A, Indeed, the 
refkcting power of some animals i s quite extraor- 
dinary. I had a dog who was much attached to me, 
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and who, in coiist-qiionce of his having been tied up 
on B Sunday morning, to prevent his acfompanyitig 
me to church, would conceal himself in good lime 
on that day, and I was sure lo find him either at tha 
entrance of the church, or, if he could get in, under 
the place where I usually sat. 

-A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favourite ol(l 
pointei' to a friend who had not much to accuse him- 
self of in the slaughter of partridgei*, however much 
he might have frightened them. After ineffectually 
firing at some birds which the old pointer had found 
for him, the dog turned away in apparent disgust, 
went home, and never could be persuaded to accom- 
pany the same person afterwards. 

I have been often much delighted with watching 
the manner in which some of the old bucks in Biisliy 
Park contrive to get the berries from the fine thorn- ' 
trees there. They will raise themselves on their 
hind legs, give a spring, entangle their horns in th& 
lower branches of the tree, give them one or two 
shakes, which malte some of the berries fall, and 
they will tlien quietly pick them up. 

A lly-catcher ( Muscicapa grisola) had built its 
nest in a pear-tree against my garden-wall, and I 
had once or twice stopped and looked at the bii-d as 
she sat on her nest. Coming one morning, and 
looking for the ne st, I could not find it for some time, 

■ hut at last disccvered it completely allei-ed in ap- 

■ pearanoe, the exi erna! parls of it being now in some 
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degree assimilated to its situation. Some of the 
leaves of the pear-tree also seemed to have been 
djrawn more over the nest, as if for the purpose of 
cscmcealment. 

.These instances may serve to show that there is 
something more than mere instinct, which influences 
the oonduct of some animals, and this is shown by 
bee^and ants. 

A large brown slug made its way into a glass 
hive, where the operations of the bees could be dis- 
tinctly seen. Having killed the slug, and finding 
that they were miable to get it out of the hive, they 
covered it over with the thick resinous substance 
called propolis, and thus prevented its becoming a 
nuisance to the colony. Into the same hive one of 
the conmion brown-shelled snails also gained admit- 
tance. Instead of embedding it in propolis, tbe 
bees contented themselves with fixing it to the bottom 
of the hive by plastering the edge with that sub- 
stance. 

I have now in my possession a regular fortification 
made of propolis, which one of my stocks of bees 
placed at the entrance of their hive, to enable them 
tbe better to protect themselves from the attacks of 
wasps. By means of this fortification, a few bees 
could effectually guard the entrance, by lessening the 
space of admission, which I had neglected to do for 
them. 

Bees show great ingenuity in obviating the incon- 
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tlipv experience from ihe slipperiaess of 
glass, and certainlv beyond ivhB.t we can conceive that 
Uiere insdiict would enable tiiem to do. 1 am in the 
habit of putting small glass globes on the top of my 
straw hives, for the piii-pose of having tiieoi filled with 
honey ; and I have invariably louud that before the 
bees commence the eonstmction of combs, they place 
a great niimlier of spots <if wax at regular distances 
from each other, which serve as so many foot-stools, 
on the slippery glass, each bee resting on oue of these 
with its middle pair of legs, while the fore-claiva were 
hooked with the hind ones of the next above, thus 
forming a ladder, by means of which the workers 
were enabled to reach the top, and begin to maliB 
their combs there. 1 was glad to find this circum-^ 
stance recorded in Dr. Sevan's very agreeable work 
on tlie honey-bee, in which another very striking 
illustration of the reasoning power of bees b men- 
tioned. Dr. Bevan says that a friend of his, on in- 
specting his bee-boxes, perceived that a centre ccanb» 
burdened with honey, had separated from its attach- 
ments, and was leaning against another comb, so as 
to prevent the passage of the bees between them, 
I This acddent excited great actirity in the colony, but 
of what nature could not be ascertained at the time. 
At the end of a week, the weather being cold and the 
bees clustered together, it was observed through the 
window of t!ie box that ihey had constructed two 
horizontal pillai-s between the combs alluded to, and 
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hild Mility^^ tso much of the honey and \rax irom the 
Wp (f eftchi BB to aUbw thi^ passage of a bee : in about 
t(^ days nio^e th(^ts^ wias an uninterrupted thorough- 
fki^; the dehiched cbmb at its u^per part had been 
si^bUl^ by A 8trt)ng batrier, and festened to the win- 
SUfW iHth the dpar^ wax. This being aeMmj^hed^ 
the beeft had rioted the horizontal pillars first con- 
Stftietidd^ aft fodtig of no fiirth^r us^. Huber relates 
all attebdote something similar. 

The power which bees possess of ventilating their 
htteaftnd ot producing such a temperature as will 
pmrentthe wax fitnn melting in hot weather, is^ I 
thinks Another ptoof that something more than mere 
instinet influences their conduct^ as^ in their natural 
statOj bees and probably not in so confined a ^ace as 
they are in our common straw hives, or exposed so 
taitieh to thi^ heat Of the sun. In hot weather, a num- 
hur of beed (the number probably being regulated by 
the fttate of thfe atmosjpherlB) may be observed busily 
etnplbyed at the bottom of the hive, moving theit 
wtegs With sb thUfeh rajiidity that the motion of them 
i* idnidst ttttpercepttble; If, while this action is going 
forWArd, k lights candle shbiild be held at an open- 
itig on tile tep of the hive, it Will immediatdy be 
blown ottt> a fact which will enable you to form some 
Idea of the cUirfeht of air produced by these insects 
fiwh the hiotion of their wings. I have, however, 
known instances in extreme hot Weather, when all 
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the labours ol' the bees to keep the hive in a propw 
temperatui-e have failed, and a part of the wax has 
melted. In this case it is dangerous to go near the 
hive. The bees are in a state of ejitreme irritation, 
and though I fancy that mine know me and receive 
me as a friend, and allow me sometimes to take hber- 
tiea with them with impunity, yet, at the time refCTred 
to, I have suffered from their stings in endeavouring 
to shelter them more effectually from the heat of the 



From the instances wluch have been giveo, you 
will now, perhaps, be inclined to agree with me, tliat 
some animals and insects are endowed with a faculty 
whicli approaches very near to reason. Dr. Darwin 
asserts, tliat if we were belter acquainted with the 
histories of those iasccts which are forme<l into socie- 
ties, as bees, ants, and -wasps, we should find that 
their arls and improvements are not so similar and 
uniform as they now appear to us, but that they arose 
in the same manner (from experience and trachtion) 
as the arts of our own species ; though their reason 
ing is from few ideas, busied about fewer objects, and 
is exerted with less energy. My theory does not, I 
confess, go quite the length of Dr. Darwin's, as, were 
this true, there is no knowing to what extent, tlie 
reasoning powers of the insects referred to would 
carry Iheni, nor would il be possible to explain why 
tliey should have remained in exactly the same state 
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in which we have always known and at present find 
tfaem. Still it serves to show his opinion^ that soma 
insects are possessed of a reasoning Acuity ; and in 
maintaining a doctrine which has been exposed to 
modi cavils it is a satisfaction to gain one additional 
name to the list of its supporters. Dr. Darwin gives 
an instance oS reason in a wasp which he himself wit- 
nessed, and which is, I think, conclusive of the fact of 
these insects possessing something approaching very 
near to it. He informs us that walking one day in his 
garden, he perceived a wasp upon the gravel-walk, with 
a large fly, nearly as big as itself, which it had caught. 
Kneeling down, he distinctly saw it cut off the head 
and abdomen, and then, taking up with its feet the 
trunk, or middle portion of the body to which the 
wings remained attached, fly away. But a breeze of 
wind acting upon the wings of the fly, turned romid the 
wasp with its burden, and impeded its progress. Upon 
this it aUghted again on the gravel-walk, deliberately 
sawed off first one wing and then the other, and 
having thus removed the cause of its embarrassment, 
flew off with its booty. If, as has been asserted, 
there is no surer test of reason, than when, after 
having tried one mode of accomplishing a purpose, 
recourse is had to another more likely to succeed, 
surdy some of the instances which have been given 
will sufiiciently prove the reasoning powers of ani- 
mals and insects; or, if not quite amounting to reason. 



it is clear, 1 think, t.Iiat they : 
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to it. 

I have oilpn watched a. wasp taken in the web of 
a spider. The spider seems W be so perfectly awart 
that the wasp lias the power of annoying him with 
its sling, that he carefully avoids coming in contact 
with it, bvit winds threads round and round it, till 
the wasp can neither escape nor do any injury. 
When it is dead, the sjiider fteds upon it. 

There is a spider finind in Jamaica, which malLes 
its nest in the earth, of grass, moss, &c., and after- 
wards plasters it over with clay. The inside is hned 
with a silky membrane, smooth, and of a wiutish 
grey, with a valve of the sanie. When the spidor 
wants to secure itsejf in the nest, it fastens this valve 
with its silky threads, so that a resistance is per- 
ceived when the fingers are applied to remove the | 
valve. It is probable that the spider is in dread of ' 



* A strong proof of intcllMl whb given in the case of Colonal 
O'KiiUy's puiot. When the Coloiitl and hia panot were it 
Brighton, the bird was naked to sing; he anawtred, ' I eao't.' 
Annthei time he left olFin the middle uf b tuae, and said, ' I hnvt 
for^t; CDlonel O'KeUy contiuued the tune fuc a fsw notea ; tha 
panot took it up where the Colonel had left aQl The parrot took 
Up the hotlom of a ladj'apslticora, nud said, ' What a pretty foot !' 
The (larrot seeing the family at breakfast said, ' Won't you give 
BDme bteakfast to Pallf" The company ti^azed aud mopped him 
a good deal j he said ' I don't lik« it.' — (From a Memoraudura 
fatud aaiBngsl the lata Bori of Guildford's Papei«.) 
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SKHoe enemy^ which obliges it to have recourse to this 
ingeuious coutrivance for defendiug itself and pre- 
serving its young. In the Bermuda Islands there 
are spiders found which spin their webs between trees 
thalk siadd eight oi' nine yards asunder. This they 
do by darting their threads in the air^ and the wind 
cAltnii iMm fnnii oiie tree to the other. This yr^h, 
wlMi fittisbl^ is isufficiehUy l^rong to entangle a 
bifd. The fact of dj^iders throwing but a thready in 
6i&sr tb fadlilate their approach to a neighbouring 
dbjM; is ittrw j^rf^ly well known^ 
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' Those that deny them to breed as oMier fiih do, auk if auy ■ 
saw OQ ecf to have a spawn qi mult.' 



' little is yet known of the natural bislory of. 
the eel ; iiideeil, tlie clement in which they live almost J 
precludes us from that access to Uieni which is neT 
cessiiry to enable us to observe their liabits and eco- 
nomy. The eel is evidently a link between the fish 
and serpent, but, unlike the former, it can exist a 
long time out of water, which its nocturnal migra- 
tions provBj though probably a certain degree of 
moisture on tJie grass is necessary to enable it to 
do this. Tliat they do wander* from one place to 
another is eridentj as I am assured that tbey have 
been found in ponds in Richmond Park, wliich had 
been previously cleaned out and mudded, and into 
which no water could run except from the springs 
which supplied itf . 

, the rambling spirit of 
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■ Oft to the nel 
I I have bean inl 
vell'lcaowu for his a 
found on Und, it> head ia iavaiiably turned towards the i< 
which it ii alwsya observed to make in the most direct lioi 
■ibie. If this iafonnBtiOQ is correet (nod there secma to 1 
lema to doubt it), it ahows that the eel, like the awallow, is 
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An amazincf number of eels are bred in the two 
large ponds in Richmond Park^ which is sufficiently 
eiddent from the very great quantity of young ones 
which migrate from those ponds every year. The 
late respectable head-keeper of that Park assured 
me, that, at nearly the same day in the month of 
May, vast numbers of young eels, about two inches 
in- length, contrived to get through the pen-stock of 
the upper pond, and then through the channel which 
1^ into the lower pond, from whence they got 
through another pen-stock into a water-course which 
led them eventually into the River Thames. They 
migrated in one connected shoal, and in such prodi- 
gious numbers, that no guess could be given as to 
th^ probable amount. 

An annual migration of young eels also takes 
place in the River Thames in the month of May, 
and they have generally made their appearance at 
Kingston, in their way upwards, about the second 
week m that month; and accident has so determined 
it, that, for several years together, it was remarked 
that the 10th of May was the day of what the fisher- 
men, call eel-fair ; but they have been more irregular 
in their proceedings since the interruption of the lock 
at Teddington. These young eels are about two 
inches, in length, and they make their approach in 

swsed of a strong inigraiory instinct. May we not suppose that 
the swaUow, like the eel, perfonns its migrations in the same un* 
deviatiiig course ? 



The line of march i 
to one bank of the ri 
same time ; but, from a 
impulse, they will crosi 



one regular and imdeviating cohimn of about five 
inches in breadth, and as thick together as it i^ 
possible for them to be. As the procession gen»r>' 
rally lasts two or three days, and as they appear, 
to move at the rat« of nearly two miles and a half 
an hour, some idea may be fonned of their enormous 
number. 

almost universally confined 
:, and not on botli sides at the 
3me instinctive or capricious 
I the river, and change the 
side without any apparent reason for doing ao. 
When the column arrives at the entiance of a tribur 
tary stream which empties itself into the river, a 
certain portion of the column wiU continue fo pro^ 
gress up the tributary stream, and iJie main phalanx 
either cross the river to the opposite bank, or will, 
after a stiff struggle to oppose the force of the tribu- 
tary branch in its emptying process, cross the mouth 
of this estuary, and regain its original line of march 
on the same side of the river. Inconsequence of the 
young eels dispersing themselven from time to time, 
as occasion offers, in the nianner above described, tiie 
shoal must imperceptibly lessen until the whole havs 
disposed of themselves in different places. 1 have 
not yet been able to ascertain at wliat distance from 
Kingston the shoal has been seen. The locks at 
Hampton, Sunbury, &c„ must, however, retard their 
prepress upwards. 
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Tbese young eels are easily taken, and persons 
who want to stoek their ponds with them haye only 
to lower a bucket into the midst of the shoal> which 
aiany persons do who reside in the neighbourhood 
of the iiver» and a suffioient number is immediately 
taken to answm their purpose. 

'piere is no doubt but that many of these little 
anhmh perish during their progress, but the num?* 
bem which are annually taken in our rivers show 
that a sa£Scient qiiantity escape to stock them abun-*^ 
daally. 

It ia ¥aiy Ukely that many eels descend the Riyer 
Thamesy pertiaps as far as the NcNTe, for the purpose 
of bfeedtngk^-a practice contrary to that pf spme other 
fish, the salmon for instance, who ascend rivers for 
the' same purpose. This would appear not only from 
the fact of the large annual shoal of young eels 
oonaing up, as above related, but fron^ a circvimstanoe 
which strengthens my c(»ijecture, and which w^ 
communicated to me by one of the Elder Brethren 
jof the Trinity House, a gentlem^jri with who^i I have 
eiyoyed ipany agreeabl^ conversations qx\ natural 
history and other subjects, and whose society I n^ver 
({hiti^d without having derived froip it increased 
{dmftUie and inoprpvein^nt. ^e infon^ed nae that 
qn mqiei^teDding the laying dowi^ of some buqys at 
siHpe piaeeQ at th^ Nore, during a very hpt summer^. 
ha observed a great number of large eels, which 
afq^eaced to be dying, m the tc^ of ilie water ^ ^fi4 
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liaving occasiou to go, soon afterwards, to the mouth 
of the river which runs into the sea near Harwich, h* 
otservpd the same thing there, and was then informed 
that Ihe great and unusual wamith of the water 
(hiring that hot. Bunmier liad been the occasion ol' th« 
death of a great many eeis. It is, therefore, I thinlq 
pretty clear that these eels ("and they are cliiefly of ' 
a large size) came to the mouth of the river, pro- 
bably to the muddy and brackish oozes in thd 
estuary of the Thames, at the latter end of the Rum- 
mer, for the purpose of breeding ; and it is probable 
that, when this is effected, and their offspring have 
arrived at a certain degree of maturity, an instinctive 
force prevails, and they are propelled, under the in- i 
fluence of this instinct, to start upwards, and to stock! I 
the river as they go along. 

Before I quit this part of my subject it may be aff 1 
well to mention, for the benefit of all humane per-" 
sons, that the most effectual and speedy method of 
hilling an eel is putting it into tepid water. 

That the eel is viviparous there can, I think, be' 
hut Uttle doubt. In the New Monthly Magazine, for' 
the year 1814, there is an interesting article on the 
breeding and migration of eeLs, in which some facts 
as to their being viviparous are mentioned, such as, 
added to others which I shall have occasion to relate, 
will, I think, place that jwint beyond a dotibt. In 
the article in question it is mentioned that Walter' 
Clietivynd, Esq., even so late in Ihe yeiir hs ihp 
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mcQtli of May, found live young ones in the bodies 
oC several large eels ; and^ in Prussia, M. de Bug- 
geohansen speaks of an eel having been caught 
dming the hay-harvest which was full of young ones, 
Mdlof whidi was so small as not to be thicker than 
a sknder thread. Mr« Ta3rlor, also, in his work on 
angfingy * asserts that eels are viviparous, and ex- 
pnises his belief that no one will venture to say that 
he ever £xmd anything like roe in them. In proof 
of which lie adds, that, for the purpose of satisfying 
himaelf on this head, he had cut open numbers of 
eeb^ and. found within many of them a small, soft, 
whitish substance, knotted together very curiously, 
and which, upon dose examination, when separated, 
be found to consist of perfect young eels, capable of 
moving; though some of them were no thicker than 
a fine thread; and upon their being put into water, 
he saw them swim about. 

Wisfaang to ascertain the accuracy of the facts 
above-mentioned, by ocular demonstration, I re- 
(piested the head keeper of Richmond Park, who 
had bean in the habit of taking eels in all seasons of 
the* year, to endeavour to find young ones in the 
inside of an ed. He assured me that he had often 
tned>to find them, but had never succeeded, though 
so many were brc4 in the park ponds. I then went 
to an intelligent Thames fisherman, of the name of 
Brown, who resided at Kingston, and requested 
faiitt ti>;e9deavour to procure me an eel with young. 
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He promiaed to do eo, and lias since brought me 
scTeral, Upon dissecting them, there at firal. ap- 
peared no receptacle for young eels, till the gut was 
opened, when, in each partition ol' the gUt, a oonEi- 
derable quantity of a wliitti gelatinous substance waa 
bund, curiouely knotted together in the manner 
mentioned by Mr. Taylor, and which, we after- 
wards found, consieted of young eels perfectly alive, 
and capable of moving in the water. They appeared 
10 adhere to the upper part of the gut by the mouthy 
and it was not very easy to detach that part of tha 
little animal, while the rest of its body was quite un- 
attached. I preserved a knot of them in spirits, and 
have them now by me. The young eels were of ilif- 
feretit sises, some of them btde thicker tlian a thread, 
and some of them much larger and about two inches 
long, and perfectly white. In one eel that was 
brought me, the young appeared ol' a still larger 
size, and to have arrived at more maturity, though 
there were fewer of them. These also adhered to 
the gut by the mouth, and, except for this circum- 
stance, I should have been inclined to suppose that 
the young take retuge in the inside of tlie mother by 
entering her moutb, in tlie same way young vipers 
do, a fact 1 shall have occasion herealter to notice. 
Be that us it may, it is, I think, now sufficiently 
evident that eels are viviparous, though in what way 
they are generated we are stiU ignorant. 

EdB fesd on almost all animal Bubstaaoesi, whetbef 
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dncl or living. It is well known tbat they devour 
the young of all water-fowl that are not too large lor 
them. Mr. Bingley statee, that he saw exposed for 
sale at Retford, in NattinghamBtiire, a quantity of 
•els that would have tiUed a couple of wlieelbarrcm*, 
tbe whole of which had been taken out of the body 
ef a dead horae, thi-own into a dilch near one of the 
B^jaceat villages ; and a friend oi'mine saw the body 
•fa man taken out of the Serpentine River in Ilydr^ 
Park, where it hatl been some time, and from wliicii 
R]arg« eel crawled out. 

The winter retreat of eels is very curiouit. They 
not only get deep into the mud, but in Bushey Park, 
where the mud in the jxinds is not very deep, and 
what there is is of a. sandy nature, the eels make 
their way under the banks of the ponds, and have 
been ibund knotted together in a large mass. 

Esla vary mucli in size in different waters. The 
largest I ever caught was in Kiohmond Park, and 
it weighed five pounds, but some are stated to have 
been caught in Ireland which weighed from fifteen 
totffwity pounds. Seven pounds is, I beheve, no 
unusual size. The larg^ ones are extremely strong 
and muscular. Fishing one day at Pain's Hill, near 
Cobham, in .Surrey, I hooked an pl'I amongst some 
weeds, but before I could land him, he had so 
twisted a new strong double wire, to which the hook 
was fixed, that he broke it aad made liis en^ape. 
rln concluding this notice of the eel, it may be as 
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well to mention that tliose wliich Brown, the fisher- 
man, brought me had no appearance whatever of 
having young ones witliin tliejo, as far as I could 
judge, till we opened thetn; and tins, together with 
the circumsfance of the young being found in the gut; 
may account for lite ignorance in which many pw- 
S0I13 have so long remaine<t as to that fact. Why 
the eel should not, like the female riper, with whom 
it is very conspicuous, show an externEd appearance 
of being with young, is a circumstance not at present 
easy to be accounted for, especially as the young are 
found in infinitely greater numbers in the eel than 
they are in the adder. On opening some of the grigs, 
which are so common in the Thames, those which 
were supposed to be about two years old had younf 
ones within them, the same as larger eels*. 

Since writing the above remarks I have referred 
to what Sir Humphry Davy says, in his ' Salmonia, 
respecting the eel, a part of which I htU now quote, 
as his observations are curious and interesting. — 
' There are two raigratioms of eels, one from, and the 
' other to the sea ; the first in spring and summer, 
' the second in autumn, or early in winter. The first 
' of very small eels, which are sometimes not more 
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* It may be objected thnt what ve conradeied to be jamig | 
eels, in the gut oE the old ones, were paraiitical woitoe, such ■■ j 
are round b the intnatinoa of many Buh. But the immense q 
titles we found, and their being able to swim, ot lathec itriggh ] 
like young vein, in walM, lenv«ij little duubtuf theit buiugso. 
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f than two or two and a half inches long; the second 
f'Of lai^.eels^ which sometimes are three or four 
f'feet long^ and weigh from ten to fifteen^ or even 
.^ itw^ity pounds. There is great reason to believe 
.':iiliaiall eels found in fresh water are the results of 
' Ihe first migration ; they appear in millions in April 
^lOld May^ and sometimes continue to rise as late 
^ffgBA.BM'JIuLy and the beginning of August I 
i fomaqber this was the case in Ireland in 1823. It 
^thad been a cold^ backward summer, and when I 
^ wa^ at:Ba]ly8hannon5 about the end of July, the 
^ mouth of the river, which had been in flood all this 
/ monthi under the fall, was blackened by millions 
< of little eels, about as long as the finger, whidi 
'were constantly urging their way up the moist 
^ rocks by the side of the fall. Thoxisands died, but 

rfor others to make their way; and I saw them 
^ aseending even perpendicular stones, making their 
' road through wet moss, or adhering to some eels 
^ that had died in the attempt. Such is the eneigy 
*■ of these little animals, that they continue to find 
f their way, in ifi^ense numbers, to Loch Erne. The 
f same tiling happened at the fall of the Baun, and 
' Loch Neah is thus peopled with them : even the 
^ ttiigfaty fall of Schkffhausen does not prevent them 
' from making their way to the Lake of Constance, 
f where I have seen mc^ny very large eels.' 

Sir Humphry Davy-adds, ' that there are eels in 
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* the Lake oi' Neufchatei, wtiich commmiicales by a 

' stream with the Rhine ; but there are none in thft J 
' Leniaii Lake, because the Rhone makeB & Bubtei^ I 
' raneous fall below Gene\-a ; and though small eelB I 
' can pass by moss, or mount rocks, they cannot pe- I 
' netrate limestone, or move Bgainst a rapid descend- 
' ing current of water, passing, aa it were, through A 1 
' pipe. Again, no eels mount the Danube from th6 i 
' Black Sea, and there are none found in the great 1 

* extent of lakes, swataps, and rivers communicating J 
' with the Danube, though some of tliese lakes and I 

* morasses are wonderfully fitted for them, and 

* though they are found abundantly in the Sa 
' countries, in lakes sinrl rivers connected with thft ' 

* ocean and tJie Mediterranean, yet, when brought 
' into confined water in the Danube, they fetten and 
' thrive there. As to the instinct which leads young 
' eels to seek fresh watt'i-, it is difficult to reason j 

* probably they prefer warmth, and, swimming at 

* the surface in the early summer, find the lighter 

* water warmer, and likewise containing more insects; I 
' and so pursue the courses of fresh water, as tha ' 

* waters from the land, at this season, become warmer 

* than those of the sea. Mr. Couch says (Lin. 
' Trans, part xlv. p. 70) that the Httle eels, according 

* to his observation, are produced within reach of the 
' tide, and climb round falls to reach fresh water 
' from the sea. 1 have sometimes seen them, in 
' spring, stvimmlng in immense slioals in the Atlantic, 
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' III Moiint Bay4 making their way to the mouths of 
' fiDpU brodu and rivers. When the cold water 
« fh^n the autmsinal floods begins to swell the rivers, 
f U4a fish tries to return to the sea ; but numbers of 
^ ti|e nnaller ones hide themsdves during the winter 
in the mud^ and many of them form^ as it were, 
{pl^80B together. Various authors have recorded 
the migration of eels in a singular wayj such as 
Pr« V\oit who, in his History of Staffordshire^ says 
that they pass, in the night, across meadows, from 
ODejxmdto another; and Mr. Anderson (Trans. 
Royal Soc.) gives a distinct account of small eels 
rising up the flood-gates and posts of the water- 
woht]^ of the city of Norwich; and they made 
their way to the water above, though the boards 
were smooth planed^ and five or six feet perpen- 
dicular. He says, when they first rose out of the 
water upon the dry board, they rested a little, which 
seemed to be till their slime was thrown out and 
sufficiently glutinous, and then they rose up the 
perpendicular ascent as if they had been moving 
on a plane surface. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that they are assisted by their small scales, 
whidbj placed like those of serpents, must facilitate 
their progressive motion ; these scales have been 
microscopically observed by Leweuhoeck. (Phil. 
Trans, vol. iv.) Eels migrate from the salt water 
of different sizes, but I believe never when they 
are above a foot long, and tlie great mass of them 
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arc only from two and a half to four inches. They 
feed, grow, and fatten, in fresh water. In amajl 
rivers they are seldom very large; hut in large,' 
deep lakes they become as thick as a man's arm' 
or even leg; and all those of a considerable size' 
attempt to return to the sea in October or Novem-' 
ber, probably when Ihey experience the cold of the 
first autumnal rains. Those that are not of the 
largest size pass the winter in deepest parts of the 
mud of rivers and lakes, and do not seem to eat 
much, and remain, I believe, almost torpid. Their 
increase is certainly not known in any given time, 
but must depend upon the quantity of their food; 
but it is probable that they do not become of the 
largest size, from the smallest, in one or even two 
seasons. As very large eels, after having migrated, 
never return to tlie river again, they miist (for it 
cannot be supposed that they all die immediately 
in the sea) remain in salt water ; and there is great, 
probability that ihey are then confounded with tha' 
conger, which is found of different colours and' 
sizes, from the smallest to the largest, from a few 
ounces to one hundred pounds in weight. Both 
the conger a,nd the common eel have fringes along 
the air bladder, which arc probably the ovaria ; and 
Sir E. Home thinks them hermaphrodite, and that 
the vessels ibr the melt and ovai are close to tlie 
kidneys. If viviparous, and the fringes contain 
the ova, one motiier must produce tens of thou- 
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Sfiands^ tlieova being remarkably small ; but it ap« 
^jpe«fB more probable that they are oviparous, and 
^.ibai they deposit their ova in parts of the sea near 
'..deep baainsy which remain warm in winter. From 
^di0 tittle {April) that small eels begin to migrate^ 
^ it je ptobaUe that they are generated in winter, and 
'the pregnant eels ought to be looked for in Novem- 
'rber,' December, and January. I opened one in 
^BieoerabeF^ in winch the fringes were abundant, but 
'I did not eiEamine them under the microscope or 
' diemically. The problem of their generation (Sir H. 
*. Davy adds) is the most abstruse, and one of the 

* most curious, in natural history ; and though it oc« 

* cupled the attention of Aristode, and has been 
' since taken up by most distinguished naturalists 
' sinoe his time, it is still unsolved, though I trust 

* that it will not remain much longer so.' 

It is with considerable diffidence that one would 
venture to differ in opinion with Sir Humphry Davy, 
but I cannot help remarking, that, as eels are now 
known to migrate yrom fresh water, as was shown in 
the case of the Richmond Park ponds, this restless 
propensity may arise fix>m their impatience of the 
greater degree of warmth in those ponds in the 
month of May, and not from their wish to get into 
water still warmer^ as suggested by Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

Very large eels are certainly found in rivei^, the 
Thames and Mole for instance, where I have seen 
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He promised to do so, and has since brought it» 
several. Upon dissecting them, there at first ap-; 
peared no receptacle for young eela, till the gut was 
opened, when, in each partition ol' the gut, a consi* 
derable quantity of u white gelatinous aiibatance was 
found, curiously knotted together in the maniief 
mentioned by Mr. Taylor, and which, we after- 
wards found, consisted of young eels perfectly alivs, 
and capable of moving in tlie wat^r. 'J'bey appeared 
to adhere to the upper part of the gut by the mouth> 
and it was not very easy to detach that part of th« 
little animal, while the rest of its body was quite un- 
attached. 1 preserved a knot of tliem in spirits, and 
have them now by me. The young eels were of dif- 
ferent sises, Bome of them Utde thicker than a thread, 
and some of them much larger and about two inches 
long, and [lerfectly white. In one eel that was 
brought me, the young appeared of a still lai^p 
si«e, and to have arrived at more maturity, though 
there were fewer of tlietn. These also adhered ta 
the gut by the mouth, and, except for this circum- 
stance, I should have been inclined to suppose that 
the young take refuge in the insitle of tJie mother by 
entering her mouth, in the same way young vipers 
do, a fact 1 shall have tH'casiou herealler to notice. 
Be that as it may, it is, 1 think, now sufficiently 
evident that eels are viviparous, though in what way 
they are generated we are still ignorant. 

Eds feed oa almost all animal substsooei, whether 
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il or living. It la weU knonn that they devour 
the young of all water-fowl that are not too largo fiw 
them. Mr. Bingley states, that he saw exposed ^ 
8t Retford> in Nottinghamshire, a quanti^ of 
that would have filled a couple of wheelbamnva, 
Trhole of which had heeji lakeii out of the body 
of a dead horae, thrown into b. ditch near one (^ the 
adjaocnt villages ; and a friend of mine saw the body 
•fa man taken out of the Serpentine Kiver in Hyde 
Park, where it had been some time, and from which 
K large eel crawled out. 

The winter retreat of eels is very curious. They 
only get deep into the mud, but in Bushey Park, 
rliere the mud in the ponds is not very deep, and 
whut there is is of a sandy nature, the eels make 
their way under the banks of the ponds, and h&ve 
been Amnd knotted together in a largo ma»9, 

EbIb vary much in size in different waters. The 
It 1 ever caught was in Richmond Park, and 
irweighed five pounds, but i^ome are stated to have 
o^ught in Ireland which weighed from fifteen 
.nrmty pounds. Seven pounds is, I believe, no 
lUsual size. Tlie large ones are extremely strong 
and muscular. Fishing one day at Pain's Hill, near 
Cohham, in Siu-rey, I hooked an eel amongst some 
weeds, but before I could land him, he had so 
twisted a new strong douhle wire, to which the hook 
fixed, tliat he broke it and made liis escape. 
1 concluding this notice of the eel, it may be as 
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, brought 
having young c 
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I I could 



judge, t 



e opened tbem; and tliis, togetlier with 



the circumstance of the young being found iii the gut, 
may account for tlie ignorance in which many per- 
sons hare so long remained as to that fact. Why 
the wl should not, hke the female viper, ivith whom I 
it Is very conspicuous, show an external appearance 
of being with young, is a circumstance not at present 
easy to be accounted for, especially as the young are 
found in infinitely greater numbers in the eel than 
they are in the adder. On opening some of the grigs, 
which are so conunon in the Thames, those wliich i 
were supposed to be about two years old bad young J 
ones within them, the s. 

Since writing the above remarks I have referred'! 
to wliat Sir Humphry Davy says, in his ' Salmonia,' ] 
respecting the eel, a part of which I will now quotes J 
as bis observations are curious and interesting. - 
' There are two migrations of eels, one from, and th6 1 
' other io the sea ; the first in sjiring and summer^ | 
' the second in autumn, or early in winter. The firal | 
' of very small eels, which are sometimes not mtaf) I 



* It may be abjcctvd that what we eonsiilereil to be youn^ I 
eela, in the gut of the olil one^, were iiaiositical worms, svu' 
are found in the inteslinea of many fish. But the immense t 
titles ire fouul, and their being able to Hwim, or Tathei arigglt J 
like young eeb, in water, leaves little doubt of their bciug so. 
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1 tliaii two or tvfo and a half inches long; the second 
f«of large eels, which sometimes are three or four 
f'feet long, and weigh £rom ten to fifteen, or even 
.^ttw^ily pounds. There is great reason to believe 
/: that; all eels found in fresh water are the results of 
^ the first migration ; they appear in millions in April 
f aAd Mfty, a2id sometimes continue to rise as late 
^.ev«a as 'July and the beginning of August. I 
^ femmziberthis was the case in Ireland in 1623. It 
^had been a cold, backward sununer, and when I 
^ wais at: Bally shannon, about the end of July, the 
^ mouth of the river, which had been in flood all this 
/ moMhi under the fall, was blackened by millions 

< of little eels, about as long as the finger, which 
' were constandy urging their way up the moist 
^ rocks by the side of the fall. Thousands died, but 
'• their bodies remaining moist, served as the ladder 
^ hr others to make their way; and I saw them 
^ aseending even perpendicular stones, making their 
^ road through wet moss, or adhering to some eels 
^that had died in the attempt. Such is the energy 
*. of these little animals, that they continue to find 

< iiheir way, in i^i^ense numbers, to Loch Erne. The 
^ same thing happened at the fall of the Bauu, and 

* Loch Neah is thus peopled with them : even the 
' mighty fall of Scbkffhausen does not prevent them 

* from making their way to the Lake of Constance, 
f whwe I have seen numy very large eels.' 

Sir Humphry Davy-^ds, * that there are eels in 
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* thp Lake of Neufchatsl, which communicates by a 

' stream Avith the Rhine ; but there are none in the | 
' Leraan Lake, becaiise the Rhone mskes a Bubtef- 
' raneous t'aU below Geneva ; and though Email eelft | 

* can pass by moss, or mount rocks, (hey cannot pe- 

* netrate limestone, or move against a rapid descend- 

* mg current of water, passing, as it were, through k i 
' pipe. Again, no eels mount the Danube from the I 
' Black Sea, and there are none found in the great I 
' extent of lakes, swamps, and rivers communicating 

' with the Danube, though some of these lakes and 

* morasses are wonderfully fitted for them, and | 
' though they are foimd abundantly in the sa: 
' countries, in lakes and rivers connectetl with the 

' ocean and tlie Mediterranean, yet, when lirought 
' into confined water' in the Danube, they fatten and 
' thrive there. As to the instinct which leads young 
' eels to seek fresh water, it is difficult to reason ; 
' probably they prefer warmth, and, swimming at ) 
' the surface in the early summer, find the lighter 
' water warmer, and hkewise containing more insecta; 
' and so pursue the courses of tresh water, a« the 
' waters from the land, at this season, become warmef | 
' than those of the sea. Mr, Couch says (Lin. 
' Trans, part xlv. p. 70) that the little eels, according | 
' to his observation, are produced within reach of the 
' tide, and climb round falls to reach fresh water 
' from the sea. 1 have sometimes seen them, ii 
' spring, swimming in immense shoals in the Atlaiilic. 
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In Moijnt Bayj making their way to the mouths of 
finpll brooks and rivers. When the cold water 
fhun the autmnnal floods begins to swell the rivers, 
this fish tries to return to the sea ; but numbers of 
^ smaller ones hide themselves during the winter 
in the fnudj and many of them form, as it were^ 
ipusses together. Various authors have recorded 
the migration of eels in a singular way, such as 
Dr, V]qtf who, in his History of Staffordshire, says 
Uiat they pass, in the night, across meadows, from 
cmepondto another; and Mr. Anderson (Trans. 
Royal Soc.) gives a distinct account of small eels 
rising up the flood-gates and posts of the water- 
works of the city of Norwich; and they made 
their way to the water above, though the boards 
w^e Bmooth planed, and five or six feet perpen- 
dicular. He says, when they first rose out of the 
water upon the dry board, they rested a little, which 
seemed to be till their slime was thrown out and 
sufficiently glutinous, and then they rose up the 
perpendicular ascent as if they had been moving 
on a plane sur&ce. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that they are assisted by their small scales, 
which, placed like those of serpents, must facilitate 
their progressive motion; these scales have been 
microscopically observed by Lewenhoeck. (Phil. 
Trans, vol. iv.) Eels migrate from the salt water 
of different sizes, but I believe never when they 
ars aboye a foot long, and the great mass of them 
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arc only from two and a half to four inches. They 
feed, grow, and fatten, in fresh water. In small 
rivers they are seldom very large; but in large, 
deep lakes they become as thick as a man's arm 
or even leg ; and all those of a considerable size 
attempt to return to the sea In October or Novem- 
ber, probably when they experience the cold of the 
firat autumnal rains. Those that are not of the 
largest size pass the winter in deepest parts of the 
mud of rivers and lakes, and do not seem to eat' 
much, and remain, I believe, almost torpid. Their* 
increase is certainly not known in any given time, 
but must depend upon the quantity of their food ; 
but it is probable that they do not become of the 
largest size, from the smallest, in one or even two 
seasons. As very large eels, after haring migrated, 
never return to the river again, they must (for it 
cannot be supposed that they all die immediately 
in the sea) remain in salt water ; and there is great 
probabihty that they are then confounded with the 
conger, which is found of different colours and 
Mzes, from the smallest to the largest, from a few 
ounces to one hundred pounds in weight. Both, 
(he conger and tlie common eel have fringes along 
the air bladder, which arc probably the o\ aria ; and 
Sir E. Home thinks them hermaphrodite, and that 
the vessels ibr the melt and ova) are close to tlio 
kidneys. If viviparous, and the fringes contain 
the ova, one motiier must produce tens of thou- 
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Sfttnds^ the ova being remarkably small ; but it ap« 
^!pe«fB more probable that they are oviparous, and 
^,ibai they deposit their ova in parts of the sea near 
'.deep baains!, which remain warm in winter. From 
^dl0 little {April) that small eels begin to migrate^ 
^ it'W jMtobahle that they are generated in winter, and 
' the pregnant eels ought to be looked for in Novem« 
'tery December, and January. I opened one in 
^ December^ in winch the fringes were abundant, but 
'I did not eiEamine them under the microscope or 
' diemically. The problem of their generation (Sir H. 
'.Davy adds) is the most abstruse, and one of the 
' most curious, in natural history ; and though it oc« 
' cupied the attention of Anstode, and has been 
' since taken up by most distinguished naturalists 
' sinoe his time, it is still unsolved, though I trust 
* that it will not remain much longer so.' 

It is with considerable diffidence that one would 
venture to differ in opinion with Sir Humphry Davy, 
but I cannot help remarking, that, as eels are now 
known to migrate y>om fresh water, as was shown in 
the case of the Richmond Park ponds, this restless 
propensity may arise from their impatience of the 
greater degree of warmth in those ponds in the 
month of May, and not from their wish to get into 
water still warmer, as suggested by Sir Hiunphry 
Davy. 

Very lai^ eels are certainly found in rivers, the 
Thames and Mole for instance, where I have seen 
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them, so tlial they must, either have remained ip I 
tliem, or have returned frgm the sea, which Sir it* | 
Davy thinks they never do, though 1 should addj I 
that tile circumstances aheady related of so luaqy J 
large eels being seen dead or dying during a hoi J 
summer, near the Nore, would appear to confirm 1 
his assertion. 

If eels are oviparous, as Sir Hiimpluy Da^y I 
thinks they are, would not the ova have been found, 
especially in the conger, — many of which are taken 
and brought to our markets, frequendy of a very 
lai^e size ? It does not appear, however, that any 
of the fringes along the ajr-bladder have ever arrived | 
at such a size and appearance as lo have justified any I 
one in the supposition that they were ovaria, though, 
ax has been stated, distinguished naturalists, from the 
time of Aristotle to the present moment, have been 
endeavouring to ascertain this fact. 

Since the above was written, 1 have been showQ I 
ova in the lamprey, and what appeared to have beeq | 
melt taken from a conger eel, at a fislmionger's iq j 
Bond-street. Tiiese specimens were preserved bjf [ 
Mr. Yarrdl, of Little Ryder-street, St. James's, who j 
had the kindness to open tno eels, sent to him from I 
Scotland, in my presence, and in which the fringes 
were very perceptible, though they were without any 
ova. That ingenious aud indefatigable naturalist is, 
however, of opinion that eels are oviparous, though 
he failed in producing proof tltat the common eela 
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irare 10. He has. however, promiMd to dear up 
iSak -pmsit, and I shall be delighted if he micoeeds. 
tAe fiumy olheray I am still sceptical on this sub^ 
jMt, add shall be glad to be set right. The fact tit 
'llia-laHi{irey being oviparans, is not conclusive that 
tiie eel b so, it being a cartilaginous fish^ and thi 
inAuth plaoed on the under side of the bead. In 
^#Billg> Hat lamprey selects a spot about a foot 
and a half below the surface of the waier^ and where 
tha itteam is rapids and the ground of sand or 
gravd. The female makes a hole about two feet 
deep» wvlridilg the sand or gravel away with her tail, 
Hrhidi its peculiar formationj having a ridge attached 
to it} may ?i)able her to do the more readily. This 
sand is carried away by the current as soon as it is 
loosened, so that the operations of the fish are very 
perpeptitde. The formation of the hole, and the de^ 
position of the ova in it, generally takes up about a 
weekt during which time the female is attended, and 
soiQetiiiies assisted, by the male. When the hole is 
eom]deted> the male and female enter it and deposit 
the melt and spawn. ThTs operation above detailed 
was witnessed a few days ago (the beginning of June) 
from Hampton Court Bridge. The opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir Everard Home (Phil. Trans.,' 1815, 
2^), that these fish are hermaphrodites, would seem 
therefore to be an erroneous one, though it is with 
99l8id0|rabl8 diffidence that I venture to say so. 
The lampem, or lesser lamprey, is generally sup- 
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He promised lo do so, and has since brought ma 
several. Upon dissecting them, there at first apJ 
pearetL no receptacle for young eels, till the gut wa| 
opened, when, in each partition of the gUt, a consi' 
derable quantity of a white gelatinous substance was 
found, euriously knotted together in the manner 
mentionetl by Mr. Taylor, and which, we ai\er,> 
wards found, consisted of young eelg perfectly alive, 
and capable of moving in the water. They appeared 
to adhere to the upper part of the gut by the mouth, 
and it was not very easy to detach that part of tha 
little animal, while the rest of its body was quite un- 
attached. 1 preserved a knot of them in spirits, and 
have them now by me. Tlie young eels were of dif* 
feretit sises, some of ihem httle thicker than a thread, 
and some of them much larger and about two inchea 
long, and perfectly white. In one eel that vnm 
brought me, the young appeared of a still lai^r 
aize, and to have arrived at more maturity, though 
there were fewer of them. These also adhered to 
the gut by the mouth, and, except for this circum- 
Maiice, I should have been incUned to suppose that 
the young take refuge in the insiile of the mother by 
entering her mouth, in the same way young vipers 
do, a fact I shall have occasion hereafler to notice. 
Be that as it may, it is, I tliink, now sufficiently 
evident that eels are viviparous, though in what way 
they are generated we are still ignorant. 
Kels feed on almost aU animal nibitaiicHtwlieUwr 
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Mr. Btngley states, that he » 
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it too large for 
•xposed for 
ittinjgliamshjre, a quantity of 
eels that would have filled a couple of wheelbamnrs, 
the whole of whioh liad been taken out of the body 
•f a dead horse, thrown into a ditch near one of the 
jaoent villagee ; and afriend of mine saw the body 
tf a man taken out of the Serpentine Kivnr in Hyde 
Park, where it had been soine time, and from which 
a large eel crawled out. 

ITie winter retreat of eels is very curioua. They 
only get deep into the mud, but in Bushey Park, 
the mud in the ponds is not very deep, and 
what there ia is of a sandy nature, the eels make 
their way under the banks of the pond«, and have 
been found knotted together ui a large mass. 

Eela vary much in size in different waters. The 
largest 1 ever caught was in Riclunond Park, and 
it weighed five pounds, but some are stated to have 
been caught in Ireland which weighed irom fifteen 
to twenty pounds. Seven pounds is, 1 beheve, no 
unusual size. The large ones are extremely strong 
and muscular. Fishing one day at Pain's Hill, near 
Cobham, in Surrey, I hooked an eel amongstaome 
weeds, but before i could land him, he had so 
twisted a new strong double wire, to which the hook 

8 fixed, that he broke it and made his escape. 
r"In concluding this notice of the eel, it may be as 
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well to mcntLoii that those which Brown, the fisher- 
man, brought me had no appearance whatever of 
having young ones within tliem, as far as I could 
judge, till we opened them; ami this, tc^ther with 
the circumstance of the young being found in the gut; 
raay account for the ignorance in which many per- 
sona have so long i-emained as to that fact. Why 
the eel aliould not, like the female viper, with whom 
it is very conspicuous, show an external appeuance 
of being with young, is a circurasfance not at present 
easy to be accounted for, especially as the young are 
found in infinitely greater numbers in the eel than 
they are in the adder. On opening some of the griga, 
which are so common in the Thames, those which 
were supposed fo be about two years old had young 
ones within them, the same as larger eels*. 

Since writing the above remarks I have referred 
to wlial Sir Humphry Davy says, in his ' Salmonia,' 
respecting the eel, a part of ivliich I will now quote, 
as his observations are curious and interesting. — 
' Tliere are two migrations of eels, one from, and the 
' other to the sea ; the first in spring and summer, 
' the second in autimin, or early in winter. The first 
' of very small eeb, which are sometimes not more 



I 



' It may be abjecW Ibat what wi eonaiilercd ta b« young I 
cela, in the gut of the old on e^, were iiarasitkol worms, sue 
are found in the inlEstines or many fish. But llie immeuac quan- I 
titivs we foDDil, Bad their being able to swim, ur lathfr urrigglt m 
like young eels, In watu, li'aves little doubt o( theii being iu. 
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1 dma two or two and a half inches long; the second 
f'Of laige.eels, which sometimes are three or four 
f'feet longf and weigh from ten to fifteen^ or even 
.^ twenty : pgundfk There is great reason to beliere 
/:lilial.all eels found in fresh water are the results of 
^ Ihe first migration ; they appear in millions in April 
<=fdi^ May> and sometimes continue to rise as late 
^«iv«i:BS 'JTuly and the beginning of August. I 
^ fenneiober this was the case in Ireland in 1823. It 
^. had been a cold> backward summer^ and when I 
f wa9 at.Ballyshannon^ about the end of July^ the 
^ mouth of the river^ which had been in flood all this 
/ m^^ithi under the fall, was blackened by millions 
< of little eelSy about as long as the finger, which 
' were constantly urging their way up the moist 
' rocks by the side of the fall. Thousands died, but 
*- thdb* bodies remaining moist, served as the ladder 
' far others to make their way; and I saw them 
^ aseehding even perpendicular stones, making their 
' road through wet moss, or adhering to some eels 
*that had died in the attempt. Such is the energy 
^ of these little animals, that they continue to find 
f ilieir way, in ifipiense numbers, to Loch Erne. The 
^ same thing happened at the fall of the Bauu, and 
^ Loch Neah is thus peopled with them : even the 
^ mighty fall of Sch^ffhausen does not prevent them 
* firom making their way to the Lake of Constance, 
f- where I have seen niany very large eels.' 

Sir Humphry Davy': adds, * that there are eels in 
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be a long time together away from them in search of 
(bod, so that she cannot herself impart the necessary 
warmth to her brood by sitting on them as most 
other birds do, not only lines her nest with a pro- 
fusion of the softeat feathers and down, but makes it 
almost in the shape of a ball, with a small liole in the 
side to enter at, so that the young are etfectuaily 
protected from cold in their snug abode*. The 
thrush, on the contrary, who can so readily procure 
worms on a lawn or in a meadow, so tliat it is not 
necessary for both the parent-birds to be absent in 
search of food at tlie same time, lines its nest with 
clay or cow-dung. 

The nest of the i-ook, also, which is in an exposed 
situation, has but Ultle warmth of lining in It, but 
then the hen seldom leaves her nest, and is fed 
during the period of incubation by the cock. He 
also provides food for the young til! the hen bird can 
leave them with safely to assist him in his labours. 

1 ahoidd not omit noticing the nest of the common 
house-sparrow, which is of a lai^e size, and com- 
pletely filled with feathers ; and, though they have 
not so many young to provide food for as the long- 
tailed titmouse, ihey have a most voracious pro- 
geny, it having been calculated that a pair of spar- 



* 1 b»e oiealioaeil, in uioUiei: place, having fuuud the ant of 
a lang-toJted titmouse with n Teither placed over tbe hole of tha 
neiit, evidently intended to exdurle the cold winJa which prevsiM.a 
ncj nueh at the time I dinaveced it. 
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rows, during the time they have their young to feed, 
destroy on an average 3360 caterpillars in a week, 
besides other iosects. It is, therefore, I think evi- 
dent, that a more than usual degree of warmth is 
necessary to be provided in the nest of the sparrow 
to enable the parent birds to leave their young with 
saftty in search of such a prodigious quantity of food 
Arthem. 

I hav» dwelt longer than I had intended on this 
latter {Mtrt of the present subject, because it ap- 
pealed new to me ; and it has been well remarked, 
that, f amongst the many acts of gratitude we owe to 
' God, it may be accounted one to study and con- 
' tonplate the perfections and beauties of his works 
^ et oreatien; and that every new discovery must 
f neeessarily raise in us a fresh sense of the great- 
^ ness^ wisdom, and power of Grod.' 
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' The sable iemmts ot five bundled fears, 
' That oD the bigh tups of yon aged elou 
■ Pour theii boacae mnaic do the looely ear.'— Anos, 



It is impossible not to admire the manners an^ I 
habits of rooks. Even Virgil seems to have beea I 
very fond of themj as he brings them into notice oa ( 
every occEision. Indeed, in niaking remarks whi^ j 
appear so trifling tliat one is tempted to siippresB ' 
them OS unworthy of the attention of a naturalist, it 
is some pleasure to find that "Virgil himself was not 
only a most attentive observer of Nature, but ihat I 
he noticed circumstances in the habits of animals J 
which might pass unheeded by most persons. Thuff 
he mentions the well-known fact of birds* expandinzj 
and drying their wings in the sun— ^f ants conveyi^B 
ing their eggs froni an exposed situation to the s 
s of their nest, — 

piuB et UctiB penetialibuB eitulit ora 



of swallows gliding over the surface of a smooth -I 
lake ; and of the noise rooks make on returning ia.1 
the evening from feeding, — 

Et £ putu decedeiu agmine magna 
CorvDium increpoit denais exeicihu klii. 

* Dum Tirides inter saltut lucosque nDonn 
Ven novo exultat, plunaaque decora juveotua 
ExpUeat td talem patcasque coloribuB aidel. 
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It is impossible to witness this circumstance without 
plea9ure> or the smooth but yet rapid manner in 
ti^hich they fly round the high trees on which they 
are going to robst^ as if they thought it time to do 
so^ and yet were unwilling to give up the enjoyment 
of a stQl^ calm summer^s evenings as long as they 
COtOd see to sport and chase each other in the air; 
(SOmietimes ascending to a considerable height^ and 
at others descending with amazing rapidity^ varying 
their ffight in a manner equally amusing and unex- 
pected. 

' But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
'In still repeated rounds, — ^haye charms for me.' 

Country people suppose that when rooks return 
from jpasture maMng a more than usual noise with 
their wihgs^ and with a quick flighty it is a sign of 
rain; and that if part of them stay at the rookery, 
and sport about the trees, making their cawing note 
m a softer tone than usual, three or four times suc- 
cessively, it is a sign of fine weather. 

Rooks appear to have a language amongst them- 
selves, which is understood by the whole community; 
and a peculiar note from a bird set to watch and to 
warn them of approaching danger, is quite sufficient 
to make them take flight, and always in an opposite 
direction to that from which the danger is appre- 
hended. 

' Theix danger well the waiy plunderers know, 
' And place a watch on some con^icuous bough.' 
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As the rook ia a favourite, I fim always sorry to 
gee it, during a hard frost. Instead of being that 
active, happy bird which he appears to be in sunlit 
mer, strutting over a meadow, and eitiier flirting wit^ 
his mate, or feeding one of his young ones who has h^ 
strength enough to follow liim, and who receives ihti 
food with ftutteriiig wings and tremulous note, he i^ 
now, on the contrary, a moping, melancholy bird, 
appearing to avoid his old companions, and to be 
without sufficient energy even to seek for food, oflefl 
remaining in one position for a considerable length 
of time. 

There is pne trait in the character of the i-ook 
which is, I beheve, pecuhar to that bird, and which 
does him no little credit ; — it is the distress whicl) 
they exhibit when one of them haa been killed or 
wounded by a gun while they have been feeding 
in a field or flying over it. Instead of being scared 
away by the report ofthe gim, leaving their wounded 
or dead companion to his fate, they sho thew greatest 
anxiety and sj-mpathy for him, uttering cries of dis- 
tress, and plainly proving ihat they wish to rendCT 
him assistance, by hovering over him, or sometimes 
making a dart from the air close up to him, appa- 
rently to try and find out the reason why he did not 
follow them. 

' Whila circling rouod and roimd, 
' They call theii tifelOBs comradD Irom the groiuid.' 

3 wounded, and can flutter along the ground. 
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^e rooks appear to animate him to make fresh e^i^er-r 
tjioiis fay incessant cries> flying a little distance before 
Ifsaif isxu} calling to him to follow them. I have seen 
M^ of my labourers pick up a rook so wounded, 
which he had shot at for thp purpose of putting him 
4^ 98 a scarensrow in a field of wheats and while the 
poor wounded bird was still fluttering in his hand, I 
faifve observed one of his companions make a whee} 
round in the air, and suddenly dart past him so as 
almo^ to touch him, perhaps with a last hope that 
be might still afford assistance to his unfortunate 
mate or companion. Even when the dead bird has 
been hung, in terrorenij to a stake in the field, he 
has been visited by some of his former friends« 
but, as soon as th^y found that the case was hope- 
less, they have generally abandoned that field alto- 
gether. 

When one considers the instinctive care with which 
fooks avoid any one carrying a gun, and which is so 
evident, that I have often heard country-people re- 
m^l^ that they can smell gunpowder, one can more 
justly estimate the force of their love or friendship in 
thi)s continuing to hover round a person who has 
just destroyed one of their companions with an in- 
4l^nment, the dangerous nature of which they seepi 
f\illy capable of appreciating. 

Xhat it is the instrmnent, and not the man, which 
they avoid, is evident from their following the heels 
of the peaceable ploughman along the furrow, some- 
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times taking short flights after him, and each rook 
showing some degree of eagerness to be nearest the 
ploughman, and to have the hest chance of being the 
first to pick up the newly turned np ivorm, or thd | 
grab of the cockchafer, of which they are very fond." 
Rooks are not easily induced to forsake the tree^ 
on which they ha^e been bred, and which they frei 
quently revisit after the breeding season is over. 
This is shown in Hampton Court Park, where there 
is an extensive rookery amongst the fine hme-trees, 
and where a barbarous and unnecessary custom pre- 
vails of shooting the young rooks. As many as a 
hundred dozen of them have been killed in one 
season, and yet the rooks build in the avenue, though 
there is a corresponding avenue dose by, in Bushy 
Park, which they never frequent, notivithstanding thi 
trees are equally high and equally secure. I never 
hear the guns go off during this annual slaughter 
without execrating the practice, and pitying the poor 
rooks, whose melancholy cries may be heard to a 
great distance, and some of whom may be seen, ex-i | 
hausted by their fruitless exertions, sitting ntelaii'* I 
choly on a solitary tree wailing till the sport is overi 
that they may return and see whether any of the 
oflspring wliich they have reared with so much care 
and anxiety are left to them ; or, what is more pro 
bable, the call for assistance of their young having 
ceased, they are aware of their fate, and are sitting 
in mournful contemplation of their toss. This may 
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appear romantic^ but it is nevertheless true; and 
wjhoever, like myself, has obsenred the habits and 
mamiers of the rook, and witnessed their attachment 
to each other and to their youngs — and is convinoed» 
as I am^ that they have the power of oommunicatioa 
l^xneaiis a£ a language known to themselves, and 
anf. endowed with a knowledge and foresight most 
extraordinary, will take as much interest in them as 
I have ocmfessed that I do. 

. . >Soiiie farmers have a very mistaken notion that 
rooks are injurious to. them. They certainly now 
and then fee4 on grain, but the damage 'they may do 
in this nspect is much more than counterbalanced 
by the good they do in destroying the grubs of the 
cockdiajfer and beetles, and other insects which are 
injurious to the farmers. 

Rooks are known to bury acorns, and I beUeve 
walnuts also, as I have observed them taking ripe 
walnuts from a tree and returning to it before they 
pould have had time to break them and eat the con- 
tents. Indeed, when we consider how hard the shell 
at a walnut is, it is not easy to guess how the rook 
contrives to break them. May they not, by first 
burying them, soften the shells, and afterwards re- 
turn to feed upon them ? 

The Reverend W. Bingley, an amiable naturalist, 
has observed, ' that as soon as rooks have finished 
\ their nests, and before they lay, the cocks begin to 
Ueed the hens, who receive their bounty with a 
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' fondling, tremulous voic* and fluttering wings, and 
' all the little blandishments that are espreaaed by 
' the young whOe in a helpless state, and that tbH i 
' gallant deportment of the male is continued througli i 
' the whole season of incubation.' 

I must, however, add that my friends the rOoM | 
are Somewhat given to thieving, and I am aJraid thrt 
if both the birds lofV the nest at the same time, som^ 
of the other members of the community would sooB 
deprive (hem of those sticks which they had col- 
lected with so much trouble. One of the birds ifl^ 
therefore, always left to protect their property. 

Rooks feed on various kinds of food, as well as 
worms. They are sad depredators on my cherry 
trees, attacking them early in the morning, and carry- 
ing off great quantities. They will also eat potato^ 
and pears, taking them away in their beaks. The 
grub of the cockchafer, however, seems to be their 
(avourite food, and their seareii for it, especially in 
old mossy grass Helds, may be seen by the httle tufta 
of moss which are pulled up by them and scattered 
about, Their power of discovering this caterpillar by 
the scent is very extraordinary. A gentleman once 
showed me a iield which had all the appearance of 
having been scorched, as if by a burning sun in dry 
hot weather. The turf peeled from the ground as 
if it had been cut with a turfing spade, and we then 
discovered that the roots of the grass had been eaten 
away by the larvas of the cockchafer, which were 
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nd in counlJesa niinib(^rs at various depths in the 
This field was visited by a great quantity of 
iks, though there was no rookery within many 
of the neighbourhood, who turned iip and ap^ 
to devour the grubs with great saiisfaction. 
Rooks are fond of company, the jackdaw and even 
starling being allowed to associate vriihlhem, and 
inutual good untlorstanding seems to exist amongsi 
Even the sparrow is sometimes allowed to 
old its nest under tho protection of that of a crow. 
Wilson, in his American Ornithology, says that 
have been employed to catch crows by the 
Ting stnttagemr — A hv^ crow is pinned by the 
s down to fJie ground on his bat^k, by means of 
sharp forked sticks. Thus situated, his end 
loud and incessant, particularly if any other crows 
within view. Tliese, sweeping down about him, 
instantly grappled and held fast by the prostrate 
loner, with the same instinctive impulse thai 
"Itt^ a drowning person to grasp at every thing 
within hia reach. The game being disengaged from 
hia ehifches, the trap is again ready for another 
experiment ; aud by pinning down each captive suc- 
cessively, as soon as taken, in a short time you will 
probably have a large flock screaming above you, in 
tit with the outrageous prisoners below *. 

TUi metbod ot ctteitiag cnrws b, I believe, (mctised in K>me 
put! of EDglaoii to catch jajs, wbg make a most violent outcrf 
■ to the gtonad. 
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The same author mentions an agreeable instai 
of attachment in a crow. ' A gentleman, i 
sided an the Delaware, a few miles below Eastiq 
had raised (rearetl) a crow, with whose tricks 
society he used frequeutly to amuse himself, 
crow lived long la tlie family, but at length disaQ 
peared, having, as was then supposed, beea shot b 
some vagrant gunner, or destroyed by accides 
About eleven mouths after tliis, as the genllemai 
one morning, in company with several others, was 
standing on the river shore, a number of crows hap- 
pening to pass by, one of them left the flock, and 
flying directly towards the company, alighted on the 
gentleman's shoulder, and began to gabble aivay 
with great volubility, as one long absent friea|^ 
naturally enough does on meeting with anottu 
On recovering from his surprise, the gentlec 
instantly recognized his old acquaintance, and t 
deavoured by several civil, but sly mano 
lay hold of him; but the crow, not altogether ro*dJ 
liahing quite so much famiUarity, having now had 
a taste of the sweela of hberty, cautiously eluded all 
his attempts ; and suddenly glancing his eye on iuft m 
distant companions, mounted in the air after then 
soon overtook and mingled with them, and 1 
never aftenvards seen to return.' 
The crow seems to be even more unpopular | 
America than he is in this country. Mr. Wits 
saj-3, that he is there branded as a. thief and a pltQ 
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; a kind of black-coated vagabond, who hovers 
over the fields of the industrious, fattening oti their 
labours, and, by his voracity, often blasting their ex- 
pectations. Hated as he is by the farmer, watched 
and persecuted by almost every bearer of a gun, who 
all triumph in his destruction, had not heaven be- 
stowed on him intelligence and sagacity, far beyond 
what is common in other birds, there is reason to 
ieve that the whole tribe would long ago have 
to exist. 
Ir. Wilson seems' to think tliat the American 
European crows are the Kanie species. 
The average number of rooks' nests, during the 
last four years, in the avenue of Hampton Court 
Park, has been about 750. Allowing three young 
birds and a pair of old ones to each nest, the number 
would amount to 3750. They are very particular 
that none of their society build away from the usual 
line of trees. A pair of rooks did so this spring, 
and when their nest was nearly finislied, at least fifty 
others came and demolished it in a few minutes. 
Rooks may be seen teaching their young to fly as 
soon as they leave the nest, advancing a httle way 
before, and calling upon them to follow. Tliese 
short flights are incessantly repeated, till the young 
ones have acquired sufficient strength and skill to 
follow the old birds, 
.Crows sometimes choose odd places to build in, 
where we should hardly have expected to find 
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I.ho nest of a bird of aiich social habits. Dr. Mitchell 
aays that a few years ago a pair of crows built their 
neat betneen the winga of the dragon of Bow Church 
in London, They remained there till the steeple 
required i-epairs. He add», that the aame or another 
pair have this spriug- built their neat, on the top of a 
Urge plane tree in Wood-street, close to Cheapaide, 
Last season a hatvk built its neat under the dome of 
St. Paul's, and a similar oocnrrence took place about 
forty years ago. Another of the falcon tribe liad ita 
nest, a few years ago, in the top of the steeple of 
Spitaliields Church. 

Colonel Montague menilons an iuatance of great 
sagacity in crows. Ha observed two of them by the 
sea-«hoTe, busy in removing small lish beyond the 
flux of the flowing tide, and depositing them just 
above high-water mark, under ihe broken rocks, 
aAer having satisfied the calls of hunger. 

Mr. Hone, in his Every Day Book, has intro-* 
duced an agreeable anecdote respecting a rookery on 
some high trees behind the Ecclesiastical Court in 
Doctors* Commons. ' Some years ago there were 
several large elm trees in tiie college garden behind 
' the EcclesiaBtical Court, in Doctors' Commons, in 
• which a number of rooks had taken up their abode, 
' forming, in appearance, a sort of convocation of 
' aerial ecclesiastics. A young gentleman, who 
' lodged in an attic, and was their close neighbour, 
' firequetitly entertained himself with thinning this 
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' covey of black gaine^ by means of a cross-bow. On 

* the opposite side lived a curious old civilian^ who 
' observing from his study that the rooks often 
' dropped senseless from their perch^ or^ as it may 
' be said^ without using a figure^ hopped the twig, 

* making no sign^ nor any sign being made to his 

* visiim to account for the phenomenon^ set his wits 
' to work to discover the cause. It was probably 
' during a profitless time of peace, and the doctor, 

* having plenty of leisure, weighed the matter over 
' and over, till he was at length fully satisfied that 
' he had made a great ornithological discovery, that 
^ its promulgation would give wings to his fame, and 
' that he was fated by means of these rooks to say— 

' Volito vivus per ora virum. 

* His goose-quill and foolscap were quickly in requi- 

* sition^ and he actually wrote a treatise, stating cir- 
' cumstantially what he himself had seen, and in 
^ coudusion, giving it as the settled conviction of his 
' mind, that rooks were subject to the falling sick^ 
'ness!* 
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As the rook is a favourite, I ^m always sorry to 
gee it during a hard frost. Instead of being that 
active, happy bird which he appears to be in sum-, 
mer, atmtting over a meadow, anti either flirting witll 
hia Hiate, or feeding one of his young ones who has had 
strength enough to follow him, and wlio receives thq 
food with fluttering wings and tremulous note, he is. 
HOW, on the contrary, a. moping, melancholy bird, 
appearing to avoid his old companions', and to be 
without sufficient enei^ even to seek for food, ofteR 
remaining in one position for a considerable length 
of time. 

There is pne trait in the diaracter of tlie rook 
which is, 1 believe, pecuhar to that bird, and which 
does him no little credit; — it is the distress whiclf 
they exhibit when one of them has been killed or 
wounded by a gun while they have been feeding 
in a field or flying over it. Instead of being scared 
away by the report of the gun, leaving their wounded 
or dead companion to his fate, they sho thew greatest 
anxiely and sympathy for him, uttering cries of dis- 
tress, and plainly proving that they wish to render 
hin^ assistance, by hovering over him, or sometimes 
making a dart from the air close up to him, appa- 
rently to try and find oiit the reason why he did not 
follow them, 

' While ciicUng round nai roimd, 
' They call theit lifeless comnidc from the gniuad.' 

if he is wounded, and can flutter along the ground. 
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^e rQok« appear to aaimate him to make fresh exer^ 
ijms hg Uwesstmt cries> flying a little distance before 
Ifm^ an4 cs^Uing to him to follow them. I have seen 
1^ of my lalH)urers pick up a rook so woundec}^ 
whi^ hp h»d shot at for thp purpose of putting hiiQ 
))p «8 a scarencrow in a field of wheats and while the 
poor wounded bird was still fluttering in bis hand^ I 
iufve observed one of his companions make a whee| 
lound in the air^ and suddenly dart past him so as 
abnoi^t to touch him> perhaps with a last hope that 
be might still afford assistance to his unfortunate 
mate or companion. Even when the dead bird has 
been hu^g, in terroremj to a stake in the fields he 
has been yisited by soipe of his former friendst 
butf as soon as thpy found that the case was hope- 
less^ they have generally abandoned that field alto- 
gether. 

When one considers the instinctive care with which 
fooks avoid any one carrying a gim^ and which is so 
evifient^ that J have often heard country-people re- 
n^rlf that they can siuell gunpowder^ one can more 
justly estimate the force of their love or friendship in 
th^s poatinuing to hover round a person who has 
just destroyed one of their comp^ons with an in- 
§[t{Dment» the dangerous nature pf which they seepi 
i\illy capable of appreciating. 

That it is the instrument, and not the man, which 
they avoid, is evident froin their following the heels 
of the peaceable ploughm^ along the furrow, some* 
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times taking short flights after liini, and each rook 
showing some degree of eagerness to be nearest the 
ploughman, and to have the best ehance of being the 
first to pick up the newly turned up worm, or the 
grub of the cockchafer, of which they are very fond. 

Rooks are not easily induced to forsake the trees 
on which they have been bred, and which they fre- 
quently revisit after the breeding season is over. 
This is shown in Hampton Court Park, where there 
is an extensive rookery amongst the fine lime-trees, 
and where a barbarous and unnecessary custom pre- 
vails of shooting the young rooks. As many as a 
hundred dozen of them have been killed in one 
season, and yet the rooks build in the avenue, though 
there ia a corresponding avenue close by, in Bushy 
Park, which they never frequent, notwithstanding the 
trees are equally high and equally secure. I never 
hear the guns go off during this annual slaughter 
without execrating the practice, and pitying the poor 
rooks, whose melancholy cries may be beard to a 
great distance, and some of whom may be seen, ex- 
hausted by their fruitless exertions, sitting melan- 
choly on a sohtary tree waiting till the sport is over, 
that they may return and see whether any of the 
offspring which they have reared with so much care 
and anxiety are left to them ; or, what is more pro 
bable, the call for assistance of their young having 
ceased, they are aware of their fate, and are sitting 
in mournful contemplation of their loss. This may 
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syppear romantic^ but it is nevertheless true ; and 
wjboever^ like myself, has observed the habits and 
mamieiE of the rook, and witnessed Ihyeir attachment 
taeach other and to their youngs — and is convinced, 
as I ain^ that they have the power of communication 
by^xneaas c£ a language known to themselves, and 
ara endowed with a knowledge and foresight mo^ 
ejEtraoidinary, will take as much interest in them as 
I have confessed that I do. 

. >Some farmers have a very mistaken notion that 
rodks are injurious to. them. They certainly now 
and then feed on grain^ but the damage 'they may do 
in this respect is much more than counterbalanced 
by the good they do in destroying the grubs of the 
cockchafer and beetles, and other insects which are 
injurious to the farmers. 

Rooks are known to bury acorns^ and I beheve 
walnuts also, as I have observed them taking ripe 
walnuts from a tree and returning to it before they 
pould have had time to break them and eat the con- 
tents. Indeed, when we consider how hard the shell 
of a walnut is, it is not easy to guess how the rook 
contrives to break them. May they not, by first 
buiying them, soften the shells, and afterwards re- 
turn to feed upon them ? 

The Reverend W. Bingley, an amiable naturalist, 
has observed, ^ that as soon as rooks have finished 
' their nests, and before they lay, the cocks begin to 
ybed^the hens, who receive their boimty with a 
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' And yoD may take notke, that u the cfrp il ■ccoaiLted ^ 
' water-fox for hia cunning, so (be roacA is accouuUd the w 
' aheep for his ainiplicily or foolishness,' 

IzAAX. WlLIOHaltl 



Very little is known of the habits and economy rfl 
fiah from the nature of the element in which thoy lire* I 
When I reBided in Bushy Park, I caused the sidef I 
and bottom of a place to be bricked, through whi^ I 
a stream of very clear water ran, and stocked it witfc I 
moat of the varieties of our English fresh-water &ab^ I 
supplying them abun<la.ntly with food; but thougkX I 
constantly watched tliem, and could see all they d 
at any time of the day, the result of my observatioKM 
was far from being satisfactory. The perch were tho-fl 
boldest and most familiar of any of the fish, a£ I found-l 
no difficulty in soon getting them to come with e 
ness to take a worm out of my hand. The barb^.l 
were the shyest, and seemed most impatient of obsra> 
vatioQ, although in the spring, when they could not 
perceive any one watching them, they would roll 
about and rub themselves against the brick work, and 
show considerable playfulness. Tliere were some 
large stones in my piscatoriuvi, round which they 
would wind their spawn in considerable quantities. 
The trout appeared to beaj- their confinement with 
less philosophy than any of the others, making high 
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ap3 against the grating which admitted tbe water, 

and seeming at all times out of sorts and out of coii' 

ditioTi. Tile chub were also very resdess, being con- 

I tinually on tlie move, but they never could resist a 

pVlM^chafer when thrown to them. My flounders 

Illy moved at iiiglit, and the eels always made their 

rape, but in what way I never could conjecture, 

Jept, indeed, they had the power of crawling up the 

ick work, which was about five feet from top to 

F'Bottom, and generally two feet above the edge of the 

I Water. They certainly could not get through the 

K.f^tiug', which was sufSciently close to confine bleak 

llmd gudgeons ; and some of the eels were of a large 

T Mae. The oai-p and tench were soon reconciled to 

r their situation, and ate boiled potatoes in considerable 

I quantities ; and the former seemed to have lost their 

Lisnginal shyness, eating in my presence without any 

ruple. The pike, of which I had eight of about 

e pounds' weight each, kept up their character for 

icity. Out of 800 gudgeons, which were brought 

► me by a Thames fisherman, and which I saw 

looted into the reservoir, some few of which however 

ffied, there were scarcely any to be seen at the end of 

three weeks, though I should mention that the three 

large barbel I bad, and six good-sized perch, pro- 

Lbably partook of them. Indeed the appetite of one 

KSf my pike was almost insatiable. One morning I 

n to himj one after the other, five roach, each 
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about four iTicbes in length. He swallowed four of 
them, and kept the fifth in his mouth for about a 
quartCT of an hour, when it also disappeared. 

But, of all my fish, tlie bleak* wore the most 
amuBing and playful. Their activity cottid not be 
exceeded; and it gave me much pleasure to see them, 
on a atill summer's evening, dart at every little fly 
that settled on the wat^r near them, appearing always 
restless, and yet always happy. 

That fish have tlie jMwer of hearing, there can. 
I think, be no doubt, as 1 have seen them suddenly 
move at the report of a gun, though it was impos- 
sible for them to see the flash. They also appear to 
have the sense of smelhiig, as they will prefer paste 
and womis that have been prepared by particular 
perfumes. They haw also eome curiosity, which I 
have witnessed by putting some new object into the 
water, which Ihey have assembled around, and ap- 
peared to reran noil re : earj), especially, would come 
up to a new flsh which was put amongst them. 

Roach, and other small fish, are perfectly aware 
of, and are careful la avoid, those flsh which prey 
upon them. Thus, I have seen large carp swim 
amoDgst a shoal of roach without in the least dis- 



* It may be aiked hov it happened that Ihcie bleak nen not 

dBTonrad by Iha pike ? Mniiy of them weta eo, qo doubt, but there 
ires nltruyi a Bufficieot uumbeT lett to enable me to obMrve their 
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UuMi^f thffm^ while^ if a pike comes near them> thty 
Biake off in every direction. 

Fifih li{)pear) alsoj to be capable of entertaining 
attodM for eadi other. I once caught a female 
ffib» 4iifiiig the spawning leason^ and nothing could 
diivi ihe siale away from the spot at which the 
iHttile disappeared^ whom he had followed to the 
f9ty edge of the water. A person who had kept 
two Mosall fish together in a glass^ gare one of them 
away; the other refused to eat^ and showed evident 
^^ttpteiaas of unhappiness till his companion was 
rMoMltohim. 

The beldnesB of a pike is very extraordinary. I 
hwre seen one follow a bait within a foot of the spot 
•where I have been standing ; and the head keeper 
ttf Richmond Park assured me that he was once 
•washing his hand at the side of a boat in the great 
pond in that Park^ when a pike made a dart at it, 
and he had but just time to withdraw it. A gmtle- 
nBm (Major Payne) now residing at Weybridge, in 
Surrey, informed me, that, walking one day by the 
side of the River Wey, near that town, he saw a large 
pike in a shallow creek. He immediately pulled off 
fail coat> tucked up his Bhirt«sleeves, and went into 
the water to intercept the return of the fish to the 
met, and to endeavour to throw it upon the bank by 
getting his hands under it. During this attempt, 
the pike;^ finding he could not make his escape, seized 
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one of the arms of the gentleman, and lacerated in 
BO much that the wound is still very visible*. |^ j 

The digestion of the pike is so rapid, that, in ■ 
few hours, oot a single bone of a roach which it h 
swallowed can be discovered. This may account ^ 
the fact of a pike, who has gorged himself to t 
fuU, holding a small fish in his mouth whilst the di- ' 
gestion of his previously taken prey has been going 
on, and swallowing it as soon as that process had 
been effected. 

Mr. Fraser, in his ' History of the Salmon,' n 



tions the same fact with regard to that fish, and 



sayil 



that he has found seven small fish in a grilse qffl 
three pounds and a half, and several, particulai^a 
herrings, in the body of salmon, and that the digta 
tion was so rapid, that fire or water could not coih 
sume them quicker. He remarks, that the salmoi^ I 
h'ke tlie woodcock, has but one intestinal canal : thi^ I 
he says, is tripled in the middle, and covered with a 
coat of fat, which, in a short time, dissolves every fl 
thing eaten by the fish. 

• A ttieai of mlna csugtit a |)ike a few minoles after break 
bu tickle, and foimd it ia the pike, a part of Ihe gimp hang 
of his mouth. He alvo uiuglit another, id high coodilion, witt 
piece of itraiig twisted wire projecting from its side, t 
it, a double eel-huok was found at tbs end of the wire, much c( 
loded. This may accoimt for so few pike being fouud dead al 
they huTO broken away with a goige-houk in Ibem. An at 
will lie found, in ' Salmonia,' of a pike taking a bait, nilh a Helll 
booki, in hia mouth, which he bad just belbre broken fiomftbl 
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P"The Rev, John Buchanan, also, in his account of 
. Kilda, gives a still stronger instance of the rapi- 
Y of digestion. He says that the Solan ^ooae 
I cany fivn herrings at a time to his mate or 
kmg, which he ejects from his gorget into the nest, 
md, he adds, that this fowl di^ts so quickly, that 
tances have been known in which the bird bein^ 
: immediately as he appeared above the surface 
fe^tbe sea, (after having darted at some fish from on 
^h,) the fish was found partly digested in his 
Bnach. 

Sir Humphry Davy, in bis ' Salmonia,' speaking 

the stronger upper Jaw and larger projection of 

Le below the orbit of the eye, in pike and other 

les of prey, supposes that the use of it is to 

'■trengthen the fidcrum of the lever on which the 

lower jaw moves, so as to afford the means of greater 

strength to the whole muscular apparatus, by means 

.of which the fish seizes its prey. May not, how- 

T, the projection of bone below the oibit of the 

'e be idso intended (o protect that organ from in- 

jtiry during the violent darts the pike is often obliged 

to make in order to seize his prey amongst stones, 

roots of trees, &c. ? 

The rapid growth of some fish is very extraor- 
dinary. I saw three pike taken out of a pond in 
itidlbrdshire belonging to the present Sir Jervoise 
■k Jervoise, two of which weighed thirty-six 
ids each, and the other ihirty-five potmds. The 
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pond was fished every seven yeoTB, and, iptp4 
posing that store .pike of six or seven poundl 
weight were left in it, the growth of the pike 
question must have been at the rate of at least f< 
pounds a-year. 

Salmon, however, grow much iaeter. It is n 
ascertained that grilse, or young salmon, of fn 
two and a half to three pounds weight, have bstnif 
sent to the London markets in the month of Ma]K^ 
the upawn from which they come having only beoi 
deposited in the preceding October or Novembl 
and the ova taking three months of the time toa 
quicken. It has also been ascertained, by cxpeii^ 
ment, that- a grilse, which weighed six pounds i 
February, alter spawning, has, on its return from tl 
sea iu September, weighed tliirteen pounds ; and wi, 
salmon-fry of April will in June weigh four poundfe 
and in August six*. 

Pish are very jiartiai fo certain places. A gentle* 
man, well known as an old Thames fisherman, has 
for several years past been in the habit of mark- 
ing certain fish which he has caught, taking tbeu) 



several miles up the 

then 



1 the well of his boat, and 
turning them loose. He frequently catcher 1 
them a second and a third time in the same place 
were they were originally taken. I have known B ] 
pike haunt the same spot under a tree during a whol* j 

* See Mi. Alexander Fraeer, on the ' Natural Eislwy of tia J 
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and salnioD are auppase<l to return in bU 
ises to the river where they were bred. 

Mr. Praser, who ha.s been alreudy quoted, says 

IlKt, in establishing thi^j curious point in natural 

[ Kelory, little reliance can be placed on the alleged 

\ variety of appearance in salmon found in different 

iera. The best authority is some mark actually 

lade on the body of the fish, which proves also its 

traordinary rapidity of growth. In February, 

, Mr. Fraser marked several grilse after spawn- 

• by cutting oft' the fin above the tail. On tb« 

t of September following he caught one of them, 

Fwhich then weighed thirteen pounds. On the lOlh 

I i(f the same month he caught another weighing 

fburteen pounds : both wero very fine salmon, and 

I ^l&rged with spawn. None of these, he says, could 

B'iinigh above five or six pounds at the time he marked 

They were taken very near the ground where 

Spy were marked. 

rThe same experiment, Mr. Fraser adds, has 
ten often made with success. Mr. Mackenzie, of 
■dross, tied wire round the tails of some breeders 
" returning to the sea in March, 1824, and about the 
same time in the next year, in March, 1825, he 
caught one of the fish thus narked, doubled in size, 
and the wire nearly out of sight. 

In the river Ewe, in Ross-ahire, also, some years 
>, Mr. Mackenzie, tacksman of the river, marked 
p number of grilses by cutting off a small port of 
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the fail, or of the short, thick fin above it, and after^ 
wards let them go. Towards the end of the s: 
fiefatng season some of these fish, marked as abowj* 
returned to their river and were caught. They ^vet9 
then large salmon, and double the size and weig^lif 
which they were two or three months before. 

In the river Berridale, in Caithness, Mr. AlexV'' 
ander Morrison, in the year 1794, in the month cf 
May, marked five smelts, or saLnon-fry, in such 
manner that, if ever any of them returned to the rivet' 
and were caught, no doubt coidd remain as to thdf 
being of the number so marked: Two of thes4' 
smelts, then become grilses, he caught in six or seven' 
weeks after they had been marked, when they 
weighed about three pounds and a half each. la' 
April following he caught another of the number^' 
then a salmon, which weighed between seven and' 
dght pounds ; and in the month of August he caught^ 
a fourth, weighing eight pounds. " 

In the rivers Eden, Spey. &c., fry have been' 
marked by boring holes thi-ough the tail, and thB' 
fish have been found, returned from the sea to du' 
same streams, in about three months afterwards, 
weighing three pounds each. The fact, therefor^' 
of salmon returning to their native rivers after their^ 
migration to the sea, seems to be established beyond 
a doubt. I 

Mr. Fraser also obsenes that the attachment of 
a salmon to his native streams, like that of younjf' 
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feons to their first dove-cot, is well kiiown, and 
e struggles he will undeig-o, from weirs and water- 
I, to reach it on returning from the sea, are eir- 
mstances equally remarkable. It is possible, he 
)ggests, that be may be guided by the particular. 
lell of the river. He does not think they go far 
a land, nor beyond the deep dells or valleys that 
e known to be ou each side of the spawning ground 
sorted to by herrings, and where there are at all 
numbers of small fish for the food of the 
m. Salmon, he thinks, <lo not migrate so far 
t their rivers as horses, sheep, and dogs have 
a known to find their way home. 
LV'Should this supposition be correct, the return of 
salmon to their native rivers ivould be a matter of 
but little difficulty. I am, indeed, much disposed to 
believe so from what 1 have observed of the attach- 
ment of fish to certain spots. If they were of a 
restless disposition, and given to seek new places, 
their destruction, from many causes, would be much 
more certaiu than if they confine themselves, as I 
beheve they do, to particidar situations. 

What has su often been said of herrings, mackerel, 
and other gregarious fish moving in vast shoals from 
Shetland to the Orkneys, and of their then dividing 
and surrounding the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is, I think, liable to some objections. 

the last montli (April) large shoaJs of 
»1igackerel came on die shallows, a few miles from 
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Brighton, oiie day, and disappeared the iiext. '[\m 
ii constantly observad to be the case not pnly there 
but ill other plac-es, and may perhaps be accounted 
for in this way. We muHt consider that there are, 
probably, as many mountiiine, mid valleys, and plaini 
in the sea as we know there are on land. We ars 
to recollect that those mountains Had valleys are 
covered with weeds of various kinds, which afibrd 
food and shelter to an infinite number of fisU and 
marine animala and inaeots ; and we know that all 
fish come into shallovy water for the purpose of dei>o- 
■iting their ova, which tlie influence of the air, not, 
as has been coinnionly supposed, nf the sua, is rs* 
quired for bringing to maturity. Is it not probable, 
then, that the shoals of fi«h which are found on our 
fishing banks, havo left some neighbouring deep, 
where they had retired for the winter, till tliey are 
rendered buoyant by l-he quantity of roe within 
them, and are directed hy instinct to gfo and deposit 
it in the adjacent shallows ? If, as is generally sup. 
posed, all tish, both great and small, from thu whale 
to the herring, have each their reBpeetive haunts and 
locaUttes, wliy should we suppose that they quit those 
btiunts to go many hundred miles in search of spawn* 
ing ground, when that ground is to be found near 
their winter retreatn? It appears more probable 
that the large ahoalB of fisli wliicti ai-e found art 
quite unconnected willi each other, and that they 
have all juet quitted some nciglibotiiing deqi for thf 
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■'Nearest shallow, only moving dd as the ground is 

lupied, or till they have paired and the roe is 

idy to be deposited. This opinion is Dntertained 

T many old fiahemiea, and tho circimistance oi' 

loals of fish appearini^ and disappearing in the 

P bourse of a day seems to coufirni it. Another fiaot 

will strengtiien this conjecture. An unusually large 

sort of herring is caught oH' the coast of Cardigan, 

and a much smaller one in the contiguous bay of 

Bwansea. If thu shoals of herrings which have 

been supposed, after quitting the neighbourhood of 

Shetland in June, to proceed to the Orkneys, and 

ttxia to divide and surround the island of Great 

Britain and Ireland, and unite aft the Land's-end 

in September, arc really those which are taken off 

our ooasts, why should the fish that are found in 

the bays of Cardigan and Swansea vary ao much m 

iae? 

It may be objected that the smaller ahoale of 

I jB&ckerel and herrings which are Ibund before the 

I larger shoals appear, have tut little roe in them, and 

f Aat, consequently, they do not come in the shallows 

(o deposit it. This very circumstance, I think, 

strengthens my argument, as it shows the probability 

of their having had a retreat in the adjoining deeps, 

. from which they most likely have been driven by 

[ porpoises and other fish of prey, who feed on them, 

«nd to which they return in a short time, till th^ 

are more fully charged with spawn. 
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I am aivare that, in stating thGse suppositions. I 
-ftm departing from the opinions espi-cased by persons 
who have had betler opportunities than myself of 
ascertaining facts respecting the migration of gre- 
garious fiish, My speculations on the subject may, 
however, lead to ftirther inquiry, and will not, I 
trust, be found wholly without interest, 

At tlie same time I would not be understood as 
denying the partial migrations of fish. They cer- 
. teinly do take place, but perhaps not to so great an 
'extent as is generally supposed. These partial mi- 
grations may be accoi(nte<l for by a want of food — 
by reason of the spawning ground being too much 
occupied — by fright from the various enemies which 
surround them — by Iheir ova not having arrived at 
maturity, and by the now pretty well ascertained 
feet of the proportion of males to females being 
about two to three, which might, pei-haps, induce 
the latter lo migrate in seareh of the males. That 
hard roed fish are more numerous than soft is gene- 
rally acknowledged. The circumstance, also, of the 
young fry of the herring and mackerel being taken 
by fishermen on various parts of our coasts, seems, 
in sonie degree, to confirm my conjectui-e, as does 
the fact of some few of ihose fish being found at all 
seasons of the year. 

Again : if these migrations take place from the 
North Seas, large shoals of young fish must migrate 
to them, and yet I do not find that such shoals have 
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been seen in sufficient numbers to justify the suppo- 
.Htiou of their having left the various spawning 
igrounds for the purpose of congregating near Shet- 
land, in readiness lor the southward migrations of 
the following year. 

Having stated this speculation of my own (for it 
is nothing more) respecting the migration of fish, 
I will mention a curious instance of the (hsappear- 
ance of haddocks from the coasts of Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Yorkshire, in the years 1790, 
1791, and 1792. This circumstance is mentioned 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Royal Society, and 
Beems to have excited th*" attention of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

It appears that, as far back as the memory of tlie 
oldest man reached, prodigious quantities of had- 
docks were caught on the above-mentioned coasts 
for about three months in the year. In the years 
in question tliis supply nearly ceased, and the few 
that were caught ivere remarkably large. Various 
causes were conjectured for this deficiency, one of 
which was that the shoal of haddocks had met with 
beds of copperas at the bottom of the sea ; and an- 
other, that the usual gales of wind liad not taken 
place which were necessary to drive the fish oSi the 
Dogger Bank. 

The captains of some vessels belonging to Norlh 
Shields and Sunderland affirmed that, alter doubling 
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the North Cap and near Fisher's Island, ihey fell m 
with itnmenm quautities of haddocks lying on the sur^ 
face of the ocean. Most of lliese fisli were dead, and 
Borne in a weak and feeble slate, and unahk to sink 
in the water, Tliey found them for the space of 
between twenty and thirty leagues in length, and 
froni three to five leagues in breadt)i, Some of them 
were eaten without any person receiving the least 
injury from them. They were staled to be lying so 
thick together, lliat, in the compass of twelve or 
fifteen yards, a boat loud of three to fivo tons might. 
have been taken up. On opening some of them the 
tound was found to be much inflated, to which cause 
the great morlality amongst tliese (ish was ttscribrd, 
but what occasioned this ihliation rioes not appear, 

III the former |iart of tliis paper I mentioned 
the few observations I hat! been able to make on 
some fish I kept ui a clear stream which ran ihrough 
my garden. I will now give an account jnibUshed 
by Ml*. Neill, in the ' Scots' Magaaine,' of some 
aea-fish kept in a small pond into which sea-watep 
lioukl be introduced. This pond was from time ts 
time replenished with fish. The Jbllowing fishea 
were in it ; — 

' I. Cod. — ^They were livdy, and caught greedily 

at shell-flah whicli were thromi into the pond. 

' They kept cliiefly, however, in the deep water, 

' find, after approdehing *ith a tareular sweep, and 
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• making a snatch at the prey, deecendeti out of 
' sight to devour it. 

' 2. Haddock.— These, contrary to expectations, 
' were found to be the tamest tishes ia the pond. At 
' ebb tide they caioe to the inner margin, and ate 
' UmpetB from the hand of a little boy, tlie son of a 
' keaper. Thoy appeared White, aud ratlier sickly. 

' 3. Coaifiih. — ii^me of these were of a large eiie, 
' exceeding ill dimennions thu largest cod in the pond. 

• They were bold and fMiiiliar, flouting about slowly 
' atid majeatically, till »onie food was throwu to them ; 
' this they seized voraciously, whether it oonsiBted of 
' sbelMsh or ship biacuit. 'i'hey also would occasion- 
' ally approach the mar^ii, end take tlieir food Irona 
' the keeper's hand. 

' 4. Whiting. — Tiiese were scarce in the pond, 

• and very shy. 

' 5. Po//aoit.— This was pretty common, and has 
' been found to answer well as a pond fish. 

' 6. Salmon. — This was the wildest and qUioktst 
' ia its motions of all the inhabitants. When a 
' muscle or limpet, freed fram the shell, wM 
' thrown on the aurfao? of the water, ihe salmon very 
' often darted ibrward anrl took the prey Irom all 
' eompetitors, disappearing with a sudden jerk^and 
' turn of the body. 

' 7. Flat fish or flounders, ol' two sorts, were also 
■ in the pond, but they naturally kept at the bottom, 
' and were not seen. 



' The food given to the 6shes coasisted chiefly of 
• sand-eels and of shell-fish, particularly limpets and 
' muscles. In the herring-fishery season, herrings 
'were cut in pieces for this purpose. 

' It is remarkable that aU the kinds of Eea-fieh 
' above enumerated seemed to agree very well toge- 
' ther. No fighting had' ever been observed by the 
' keeper, and seldom any chasing of one species by 
' another. None of the fish e\-er bred,' 

Dr, Fleming has remarked, that when a salt-water 
fish is put into fresh water, ila motions speedily be- 
come irregular, its respiration appears to be affected, 
and unless released it soon dies ; and that the same 
conseqiiencea follow when a fresh-water fish is sud- 
denly immersed in salt water. 

This is not, however, the case with all fish. A cod 
will not only live, but thrive well in fresh water if 
properly fed. A respectable fishmonger assured me 
that he had tried the experiment and succeeded, and 
oSered to send me some live cod in a well-boat for my 
piscaforium in Bushy Park . Fresh- water trout have 
also been taken in the sea. in a healthy state*. 

I have observed that when fish have been bruised, 
or some of their scales rubbetl off, a sort of white 
moikery matter forms on the place, which invariably 

• It is a cutioua Rcl, that in eicavatins a hill in Iho nPif-h- 
btnuhood of VenjiiK, fish of vaiioiu deicripliani Bre fuund in a 
forail state. Sume of these ani fiah from difTeieat countries, and, 
wli&t ia itill mure eitraordinoiy, fresh and salt watei fish an) 
(Dund in the ume maas. 
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lolls them. When this begins to form they sddom 
move, and if they do, it is by little darts forward. 
Xh^ heads get lower and lower, as if they were too 
heavy for their body, and when it touches the ground 
they, turn up and dk. 

Carp will breed freely in some ponds and not in 
others. The BusTiy Park ponds have a sandy bot- 
tom, with a fine stream of water running through 
them, and yet very few carp are bred in them ; while 
in some of the muddy, stagnant ponds in Sussex, they 
breed freely and in great quantities. The same obr 
servation applies to tench. Great niunbers of perch 
are bred in the Hampton Court and Bushy Park 
ponds, all of which are well supplied with running 
water, and with plenty of food, yet they seldom arrive 
at a large size. In a neighbouring pond, which is 
only fed with drainage water, I have caught very large 
perch. The perch in the water in the Regent's Park 
are very numerous. Those I have taken, however, 
are almost invaiiably of one size, from half to three- 
quarters of a pound. Why they should have arrived 
at this weight and not go on increasing in size, 
is a circumstance which it is not easy to account for. 
I have, however, remarked it to be the case in other 
ponds. 

Barbel grow to a large size in the river Thames. 
One was caught a short time ago which weighed up- 
wards of ten pounds, and another was caught weigh- 
ing thirteen pounds within these last few days. 
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Th6 fcdlowikig Tkble will show the different degree* 
of feouiidity in eerdral kindl of fisha It Was ooni'* 
munioated to the Boyal Society by Samuel Clai'k^ 
Baq. 

Fi«h. Weight. .Weight, Nu«^;^ 

ox. dr. gn. 

Oirp..«»iiM«i.»t«<85 5 kiK ^fin tb.t 303,109 

Codfish I. .4. .»«. 12,540 ....3,686,760 

flounders 24 4 .... %,200 ....1,357,400 

Httrinfifittitti.iii. 5 10 .;;: 480 .... 36,960 

Madrarali*. ••.••!«. 18 »«.• 1^29^4.^4 546j681 

Perch 8 9 .... 765J.... 28,323 

. l^ike i56 4 .... 6,100|.... 49,304 

iUaeh ...i^lO O^.*.. 361 .^i. 81^586 

Smtlt a 0.... 149^..., 38,278 

Sdle 14 8 .... 542^.... 100,362 

fCetea < » . . . 1 1 . « . b « 40 1 1 • . .... 389,^52 

Lobfter* .... 1,671 i«.» fil,699 
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' Tlie iufurior kin ill, wbota fureit ti«ea 
' Protect from heMiaj; simbeutis, and the sweup 

■ Of lbs diitt) fflndlt-^ut' cMatum I to whom hiawu 

■ A calm and aialeas life, with lore, has given.' 

w. 



It IB imposeiblo lo view ilii? ch^rfiilncss and hap- 
(riness of aaimak aud binis without pleasure. The 
liitt(;r, especially, appear to enjoy tlieniselve* during 
the fine weather in spring and auniiiier with a de- 
gree of hilarity which miKht be aimost envied, It 
is astoaitihing how niueh man might do to lessen the 
misery of those creehires which ere either given ta 
him for food, or use, or for adding to liis pleasure, 
if he Was BO disposeil : inetewl of wliioh, ho often 
exercises & degree of wanton tyranny and cruelty 
over diem which cannot be too niiieli depreeated, 
and for whicJi, no doubt, he will one day be held 
Hccountable. Animals are so capable of showing 
gratitude and afEection to those who have been kind 
to them, that I nevsr see them subjected to ill treat- 
ment without feeling the utmost abhorrenae of thoae 
who are inflicting if. I linosv many persons, who, 
like myself; take a pleasure in seeing all the animall 
about them appear happy and contented. Cow9 
will show tiieir pleasure at seeing those who have 
been kind to them, by moving their eara gently, and 
putting out their wet noses. My old horse rests liig 
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head on the gate with g^reat complacency when he 
sees me coming, expecting to receive an apple or a 
piece of bread. I should even be sorry to see my 
poultry and pigs get out of my way with any symp- 
toms of fear. 

The Ibllowing httle anecdote will show the gra- 
titude and recollection of the kindness shown to an 
animal. A young lady in this neighbourhood (who, 
if she should ever read this anecdote, will not, I 
hope, object to having had this instance of her 
humane disposition recorded) brought up a calf, 
whose mother had died soon after it was born. She 
made a pet of it; but, when it became an heifer, 
for some reason it was pa.rted with, and she lost sight 
of it for about two years. At the end of that time, 
as she was walking with a friend in a lane, she met 
some cows, when one of them left the herd and came 
up to her, showing evident symptoms of pleasure in 
seeing her. She immediately knew and patted her 
old acquaintance, who, af>er being satisfied by these 
marks of her favour that the recognition was mutual, 
quietly turned away and joined her companions. 

An instance of the same grateful recognition oc- 
curred in the case of a lion which is at present, or 
was lately, in the Tower of London. This lion, 
when very young, became the property of a gentle- 
man. He had treated it kindly, kept it some time 
with him abroad, and, on liis return, brought it over 
to England, when, not knowing what else to do with 
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I the Tower, Here lie became ( 
tremely fierce, and was always mentioned by the 



lieeper c 



t untameable aniniEil. 
e years tlie gentleman c 



At the end of 



he Tovper 

to visit his old acquaintance, who immediately recog- 
nized him, and upon his being admitted into his 
cage showed the strongest symptoms of pleasure at 
again seeing his former master. A story, somewhat 
similar, is mentioned by Mr. Bingley in his ' Animal 
Biography.' 

Various instances have also been related of the 
affection of dogs for their masters, refusing even to 
leave their bodies amidst the din and slaughter of 
battle. These anecdotes ought to operate in favour 
of the whole animal creation, and where we cannot 
have an opportunity of befriending, we ought, at least, 
to abstain from any unnecessary infliction of misery, 

' He knew liis tonl : he l-new, und shme to meet; | 

' In vain he strove la cnivl and lick hiH fvel ; i 

' Yet — all he could — bis tail, his ears, his eyea, 
' Salute his titaster, nai confess his joys.' 

The sagacity and recollection of past events, in 
some animals, is very surprising. A shepherd em- 
ployed to bring up some mountain-sheep from West- 
moreland, took with him a young sheep-dog who 
had never made the journey before, and, from hia 
assistant being ignorant of the ground, experienced 
great difficulty in having the flock stopped at the 
various roads and lanes he passed in their way to 
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the North Cape and near Fisher's Island, they fell in 
with immense quantities of haddoclis lying on the eur* 
feCG of the oceau. Most of these fish were (lead, aiid 
Borne in a weak and feeble state, and unable to sink 
in the water. They found them for the space of 
between twenty and thirty leagues in lengtli, and 
from three to fire leagues in breadth, Some of them 
were eaten without any person receiving the least 
injury from theivi. 'J'hey were slattsl to be lying so 
thick together, that, in Ihe compass of twelve of 
fifteen yards, a, boat load of three to five tons might 
have been taken uj). On opening some of them the 
(uund was found to be much inflated, to which cause 
the great mortahty amongst tliese fish was ascribed, 
but what occasioned this inflation does not appear. 

In the former pan. of this paper 1 mentioned 
the few observations I had been able to make oti 
some fish 1 kept in a clear stream which ran through 
my garden. I will now give an account pubhshed 
by Ml*. Neill, in the ' Scots' Marline,' of soma 
sea-fish kept ui a small pond into which sea-water 
oould bo introduced. This pgud was {Turn time t4 
lime replenished with liBh. The following fishes 
were in it : — 

' I. Cod — They wen? lively, and caught greedily 

at shell-fish which were ihroini into the pond. 

' They kept chiefly, however, in the deep walt-p, 

' aiK^ after approaching with a circular sweep, and 
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' making a snatch at the prey, deacendtkl out of 
' iiglit to devour it. 

' 2, Haddock.— ~'rh^e, oontrary to espectaliotia, 
' were found to be the tamest fishes in the pond. At 

• ebb tide they came to tlie inner marp^in, and ate 
' limpets from the hand of a little boy, the son of a 
' kesper. They appeared tvhitc, and rather sickly. 

' 3, Coaljish.—^otae of these were of a large siie, 
' exceeding in dimeusiouB the largeat cod in the pond. 

• I'hey were bold and litmiliar, floating about ^loUly 
' atid majestically, till some food was thrown to them ) 
' this they seized voraciously, whether it ooneiBled of 

■ ahellfish or ship biscuit, Thoy also would occasion- 
' ally approach the margin, and take tlieir food Irom 
' the keeper's hand. 

• 4. JVhiting. — Theae (vere scarce in the pond, 
' and very shy. 

' 5. Po/^aci.— This was pretty oonimon, and has 
' been found lo ajiewer well as a pond fish. 

' G. Salmon. — This wne tbe wildest and quickest 
' in its molions of all the inhabitants. Wlien a 
' muscle or limpot, freed fram the shell, waa 
' thrown on the suHaoe of the water, the salmon very 

■ oflen darted forward and took the pi-ey from all 
' competitors, disappearing with a sudden jerk^and 
' turn of the body. 

* 7. Flat fisli or flounders, of two sorts, were also 
' hi tht! pond, but they naturally kept at the bottom^ 

• and were not seen. 



' The food given to the fishes coiiBist^d chiefly of 
' sand-eels and of shell-fish, particidarly hmpets and 
' muscles. In the herring-fishery season, herrii^ 
•were cut in pieces for this purpose. 

' It is remarkable that all the kinds of Eea^fish 
'■above enumerated seemed to agree very well toge- 
'ther. No fighting had' ever been observed by^e 
* keeper, and seldom any chasing of one species by 
' another. None of the fish ever bred.' 

Dr. Fleming has reraarkedj that when a salt-water 
fish is put into fresh water, its motions speedily be- 
come irregular, ils respiration appears to be affected, 
and unless released it soon dies ; and tliat the same 
consequences follow when a ft-esh-water fish is sud- 
denly immersed in salt water. 

This ia not, however, the case with all fish. A cod 
will not only hve, but thrive well in fresh water if 
properly fed. A respectable fishmonger assured me 
that he had tried the esperinient and succeeded, and 
offered to send me some live cod in a well-boat for my 
piscaioriam in Bushy Parh. Fresh-water trout have 
also been taken in the sea in a healthy state*. 

I have observed that when fish have been bruised, 
or some of their scales rubbed off, a sort of while 
mothery matter forms on the place, which invariably 

:iiig n hill ia the tiMgh- 
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kills tliem. When this begins to forra they seldom 
move, and if they do, it is by little darts forward. 
Their heads get lower and lower, as if they were too 
heavy for their body, and when it touches the ground 
they turn up and die. 

Carp will breetl freely in some ponds and not in 
others. The Busliy Park ponds have a sandy bot- 
tom, with a fine stream of water running through 
them, and yet very few carp are bred in them ; while 
in some of the muddy, stagnant ponds in Sussex, they 
breed freely and in great quantities. The same ob- 
servation appUes to tench. Great numbers of perch 
are bred in the Hampton Court and Bushy Park 
ponds, all of which are well supplied with running 
water, and with plenty of food, yet they seldom arrive 
at a large size. In a neighbouring pond, which is 
only fed with drainage water, I have caught very large 
perch. The perch in the water ui the Regent's Park 
are very numerous. Those I have taken, however, 
are almost invaiiably of one size, from half to three- 
quarters of a pound. Why they should have arrived 
at this weight and not go on increasing in size, 
is a circumstance which it is not easy to account for. 
I have, however, remarked it to be the ease in other 
ponds. 

Barbel grow to a large size in the river Thames. 
One was caught a short time ago which weighed up- 
wards of ten pounds, and another was caught weigh- 
ing thirteen pounds within these last few days. 
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belonging to a gendeman in Stirlingshire, which had 
reared three broods of ducks in three successive 
years^ became habituated to their taking to the 
water/ and would fly to a large stone in the middle of 
the pond^ and patiently and quietly watch her brood 
as they swam about it. The fourth year she hatched 
her own eggs^ and finding that her chickens did not 
take to the water as the ducklings had done^ she 
flew to the stone in the pond^ and called them to her 
with the utmost eagerness. This recollection of the 
habits of her former chaige^ though it had taken 
place a year before^ is not a little curious. 



tovE bj* Arninjtts t6k fff^TR ToinW. 



■ ■' The poor wren, 

re of birds, will fight— 

the nesl — agaiast the onl.' 



I BAtfB always great pleasure in seeing' the affection 
Mrich animals have for their offspring;, and which 
sometime* shows itself in an extraordinary and in- 
eongrnoiia manner. A hen who has hatched young- 
ducks will follow ihenvin her agony into the watfer, 
and will even sacrifice her life to preserve the lives 
of her chickeRS. A fox, or rather a vixen, has beem 
known to carry one of her cubs in her moulh, when 
she has been pursued by hounds ; and whoever has 
seen a dog break into a anvy of young partridges 
will have had one of the strongest proofs which I 
know of the force of natural affection. An instance 
of parental attachment in a bird was recendy related 
to me which gave me much pleasure. A gentleman 
in my neighbourhood had directed one of his Wag- 
gons to be packed with sundry hampers and boxes, 
intending to send it to Worthing, where he was going 
himself. For some reason his going was delayed ; 
and he therefore directed that the waggon should be 
jdaced in a shed in his yard, packed as it was, till it 
^ould be convenient fiw him to send it off. While 
■ it was in the shed, a pair of robins built their nest 
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among some straw in the waggon, and had hatched 
their young just before it, was sent away. One of 
the old birds, instead of being frightened away by 
the motion of the waggon, only left its neat from 
lime to time for the purpo^ of flying to the nearest , 
hedge for food for its young; and thns alternately 
affording warmth and tionrishment to them, it 
arrived at Worthing, The afiection of tliis bird 
having been observed by the waggoner, he took care 
in unloading not to disturb the robin's nest; and 
my readers will, I am swre, be glail to hear that 
the robin and its young ones returned in safety to 
Walton Heath, being the place from whence they 
had set out. Whether it was the male or female 
robin which kept with the waggon I have not been 
able to ascertain ; but most probably the latter, as 
what will not a mother's love and a mother's ten- 
derness induce her to perftmn ? 

The distance the waggon went, in going and re- 
turning, could not have been less than one hundred 
mile^. 

Fishing the other day in Hampton Court Park, 
J disturbed a moor-hon who had just hatched, and 
watched her anxiety and nianceuvres to draw away 
her young. She would go a short distance, utter 
a ciy, return, and seemed lo lead the way for her 
brood to follow. Haiing driven her away, that I 
might have a better opportunity of watching her 
young ones, she never ceased calling to tliem, and- 
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Ihcy made towards her, skulking amongst the rushes, 
I they got to the other side of the pond. They 
1 only just left the shell, and had probably never 
|*|ieard the crj' of their mother before. 

11 go near the nest of a lapwing, one of the 
t 'cld birds will fly close to you, and try to draw you 
( 'from their nest. I have seen my dog almost struck 
f'by one of the birds as she flew past him; and they 
L*>teem quite to Toilet their own danger in the endea- 
■ to preserve their ofTspraig. It is said that 
pwben a hind hears the hounds she ivill allow hei^f 
»•*) be hunted, in order to Lead them away irom her 
' 'fawns. Every pne knows how bold a hen ia in 
defence of her chickens. The following instance of 
aftcction in a bitch for her young was communicated 
to me by a friend of mine, an officer in the ISth 
hussars. He had a favourite bull-bitch who had 
puppies, and thinking as they grew older that they 
were making her too thin and weak, he took them 
'from her and shut them up in a sort of coop in a 
yard to which he thought she could not have aitfess. 
She was seen, however, getting over the wall of the 
'yard ; and finding that her puppies could not get at 
her to suck her, she emptied the contents of her 
stoniach into the place where her young were con- 
fined, and contiinied to do this two or three times 
k day for some time. She had no difficidty in pro- 
curing as much food as she wanted, and conve'yM it 
to her puppies in the manner mentioned. I have 
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alwfjys considered Uiis ae oiie of the most curious 
instances I have met with of animal ailection, and 
fudeed of almost reason, as instinct alone would not 
have taught her this method of feeding har off- 

Those agreeable naturahsts, Messrs. Kirby and 

Spcoce, axe of opinion that insects are capable of 
feeling quite as niiieb attachment to tlieir otfepring 
.as the largest quadrupeds. They assert that they 
undergo as severe privations in nourishing them, 
lexpose themsedves to as great risk iu defending them, 
^d in the very appi^acli of death exhibit as much 
anxiety for their preservation. I liad an instance 
of this t\iB other day in the case of a spider, and I 
watched its whole proceeding with uitinite gratiliT 
pation, I found a spider's nest in the under part 
of the broad leaf of the striped garden-grass. ]t 
was covered with a thick sort of silky web or cocoon, 
with an opening to enable the spider to go in and 
put. On taking off tiie covering, which consisted 
of two difterent layers, I tbund a deposit of eggs 
plosely packed t<^ther, and the whole collection was 
^bout the size of a large pea. Having completely 
exposed the eggs, I put the spider and a,ptti't of tlie 
leaf, to which (he eggs were attached, under a glass. 
In turning down the glEiss, the spider was at the 
upper pari of it, but she no sooner percMved her 
f^gs than she ran to theni with the greatest eager- 
ness — covered them as much as alie was abfo with lier 
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tody, senuble, no doubt, haw iiecesiiary ^aiiiitb was 
them— and soon began to spin another silky web 
ir them. Nothing seemed capable of disturbing 
her during this process, and there was no mistaking 
her afiection tor, and attention to her eggs. I'his ' 
slie showed in another remarkable way. I had 
placed the portion ol' striped grass, wliich was nearly 
two inches in lengtJi and about three-quarters ot* 
9a inch in breadth (being that part to wliich the 
eggs were attached), under a. glass u^xin a marble 
niantle-piece in my sitting-room. One nC the first 
operations of my poor spider, as i said helbre, was 
to cover her eggs witli a web. She then proceeded 
to iL\ one of her threads to the upper part of Uie 
glass which confined her, and carried It to the further 
end of the piece of grass, and in a short time had 
succeeded in raising it up and fixing it perpendicu- 
larly, working her threads fi-oni the sides of the 
glass to the top and sides of the piece of grass. 
There was no mistaking her motives in doing this. 
She not only rendered her precdous chaise more 
secure than it would have been had it remained flat 
on the marble, but she was probably aware that the 
cold from the marble would chiU her eggs, and pre- 
vent their arriving at maturity : she therefore raised 
them from it in the manner I have described. On 
the evening of the foiulh day after 1 had confined 
the spider, two of her eggs were hatched. On com- 
ing into my room the next morning, neither eggs 



the neighbourhood of London. Next year tlie same 
shepberc!, accompanied by the same dog, brought up 
another tlock for the gentleman wlio had liad the 
former one. On being questioned hun he had got 
on, he tjaid much better tlian the year before, as his 
dog nov knew (he road, and bad kept the sheep 
from going up any of the hmea or turnings wliich 
bad given the shepherd so much trouble on his 
Ibmier journey. Ihe distance could not have btwn 
less than four hundred miles. 

A dog never again came near a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who had been in the habit of feeding 
him, because he once ofl'ered him an oyster-ebell 
instead of meat. 



' Tour Bwins and httn^OT Ibules are liistf wiinuiB, but ^ven 
' withal (u clamgrauB unseemly aoiEe; but they are dainty feeding.' 
Slebk Fuur. 

PiBS in genofttl are very impatieni ol' culd or wet, 
und it Una often amused me to watoh the care they 
t«ke to giiard themselves against the former. They 
will t»llect straw in their mouths and carry it under 
a »hed in the yinrdj and seem to invite tlieir compa- 
nions, who are not so employed, to assist in the task^ 
and, aa the evening drawa to a close, all will nestle 
together, after a previous struggle Ibr the warmest 
berth, generally lying bead to stem, probably irom 
having found out that they are less liable lo quarrel 
while in this poaition. 

Virgil has noticed this propensity of the pig to 
eolleet straw for ila bed. Enuinerating the nigns of 
settled fine we^tlier. he says — • 



' At nebula piagis iv 
' Nor Dowa unclesa aie Rundful lo prniiile 
' Theii nealling beds of ntnul/i-tB/lecltd iti^yi' 

In hot weather pigs cover themselves with mmj, 
probably for the purpose of freeing themselves froio 
veniain or keeping oft' flies, as savages in hot climate* 
cover themselves with grease, Sec. for the same pur- 
pose, and as Bruce states, that the elephant and rhi- 
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noceros do for protection against a fly of which they 
have a great dread, or perhaps if is done by way of 
cleansing their acrofidous skins. They are perfectly ' 
aware of an approacliing change in the weather, whea' ' 
they may often be observed leaving a field where they 
had previously been quietly feeding, and running to 
their sties at full speed, making a great outcry the 
whole of the way. If they hear one of their compa- 
nions in distress, they show not only sympathy for 
him, but endeavour to assist him to the utmost r^ 
their power ; and such is the aflfection of a sow for her 
young, that it requires some httle care to deprive her 
of one of them. 

I take great delight in observing the habits of the 
animals in my farm-yard. The old gander watches 
the sitting goose with great care, and will sometimes 
take his place on her nest. He is always forward to 
protect the goshngs, and hisses at and runs after any- 
thing from which he apprehends danger. The cock 
struts before the hens, and never seems so happy as 
when he collects them about himtofeast upon a grain 
of com or an insect which he has found. This gal- 
lantry is, I beUeve, peculiar to our domestic cock, and 
does him no little credit. He fights to the last extre- 
mity with any intruder, and, if he is beaten, appears 
to consider himself umvorthy of the society of his . 
former mates, and mopes in a comer, the very pic- 
ture of wretchedness. 

Hen lurkeya are dull and seem less capable of 
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enjoyment than any birds I know. I have watdbieA 
them stretching out their necks^ and stupidly look- 
ing for a quarter of an hour together at a small tuft 
of grass^ making short, low cries. aJU the time. On 
going up to examine what occasioned this ynusual 
movement, I have found a toad or frog concealed 
in the grass. Curiosity, more than fear, appeared to 
have, attracted the turkies to the spot. They are 
bad mothers, and frequently trample on their young, 
appearing to disregard their cries. Unlike the hen, 
they do not take any trouble in procuring food for. 
their young* Ducks are in a prodigious bustle when 
they quit their nests for food, and make a great out- 
cry when the drake comes up to greet their arrival 
again in the poultry-yard. They run into the pond, 
flap their wings, and then come out, and are very 
clamorous till food is brought them. The young 
ducks, as soon as they are hatched, take tq the 
water, and dart after flies with the greatest activity. 
I am always sorry to see the anxiety and misery of 
a hen who has hatched ducks, instead of her natural 
progeny. When they take to the wajer she is in 
a perfect agony, running round the brink of the 
pond, and sometimes flying into it, in hopes of res- 
cuing her brood from the danger she apprehends 
them to be in. A friend of mine related a remark- 
able instance of the degree to which this natural 
apprehension for her brood may be overcome in 

the hen by the habit of nursing ducks. A hen, 

H 
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belonging to a gentleman in Stirlingshire^ which had 
reared three broods of ducks in three successive 
years^ became habituated to their taking to the 
water/ and would fly to a large stone in the middle of 
the pohd^ and patiently and quietly watch her brood 
as they swam about it. The fourth year she hatched 
her own eggs^ and finding that her chickens did not 
take to the water as the ducklings had done^ she 
flew to the stone in the pond^ and called them to her 
with the utmost eagerness. This recollection of the 
habits of her former chorge, though it had taken 
place a year before^ is not a little curious. 
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' The- poor wim, 

' The most dimimitive ot Wrds, trill fij^^ 
' Her yoong ones in the oEnt — agiiiut the owl.' 



I haVe always great pleasure in seeing tile afiection 
which anhnals have for their offipriilg, and which 
sometimes shows itself in an extraordinary and in- 
eongmotis manner. A hen who has hatched young 
ducks will follow them in her agony into tlie watW, 
and will even sacrifice her life to preserve the lives 
of her chickens. A fox, or rather a vixen, has heem 
known to carry one of her cubs in her mouth, when' 
she has been pursued by hounds ; and whoever has 
seen a dog break into a covey of young partridges 
will have had one of the strongest proofs which' I 
know of the force of natural affeetion. Ah instance 
of parental attachment in a bird was recently related 
1o me which gave me much pleasure. A gentleman 
in my neighbourhood had directed one of his wag- 
gons to be packed with sundry hampers and hwces, 
intending to send it to Worthing, where he was going 
himself. For isome reason bis going was delayed ; 
and he therefore directed that the waggon should be 
placed in a slieel in his yard, packed as it was, till it 
should be convenient ibr him to send it oft^ While 
it was in the shed, a pair oi* robins built their nest 
H 2 
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ong some straw in the waggon, and had hatched 
dieir young just before it. was sent away. One of 
the old birds, instead of being frightened aivay by 
the motion of the waggon, only left its neat from 
time to time for the purpose of flying to the nearest , 
hedge for food for its young; and thus alternately 
affording warmth and nourishment to them, it 
arrived at Worthing, The aflection of this bird 
having been observed by the waggoner, he took care 
in unloading not to disturb the robin's nest; and 
my readers will, I am sure, he glad to hear that 
the robin and its young ones returned in safety to 
Walton Heath, bemg the place from whence they 
had set out. Wliether it was the male or female 
robin which kept with the waggon I have not been 
able to ascertain ; but most probably the latter, as 
what will not a mother's love and a mother's ten- 
derness induce her to perfomi ? 

The distance the waggon went, in going and re- 
turning, could not have been leas than one hundred 
miles. 

Fishing the other day in Hampton Court Park, 
I disturbed a moor-hen who had just hatched, and 
watched her anxiety and manceuvi-es to draw away 
her young. Slie would go a short distance, utter 
a cry, return, and seemed to lead the way for her 
brood to follow. Having driven her away, that I 
might have a better opportunity of watching her 
young ones, slie never ceased calling to tliem, and ■ 
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they made towaida her, skulking amongst the rushes, 
till they got to the other side of the pond. They 
had only just left the shell, and had probably never 
beard the cry of their mother before. 

If you go near the nest of a lapwing, one of the 
old birds will fly close lo you, and try to draw you 
from their nest. 1 have seen my dog almost struck 
by one of the birds as she flew past him ; and they 
seem quite to Ibrget Iheir own danger in the endea- 
vour to preserve their offspring. It is said that 
when a hind hears the hounds she will allow herself 
'to be hunted, in order to lead them away from her 
» 'fawns. Eveiy pnc knows how bold a hen is in 
■ ■ defence of her chickens. The following instance of 
, laflection in a bitch for her young waa communicated 
• 'to me by a friend of mine, an orticer in the 15lh 
^■hussars. He had a favourite buU-bitch who had 
F piipP'^. 3.nd thinking as they grew older that they 
t making her too thin and weak, he took them 
r'tWun her and shut them wp in a sort of coop in a 
yard to which he thought she could not have access. 
She was seen, however, getting over the wall of the 
. 'yard ; and finding that her puppies could not get at 
> her to suck her, she emptied the contents of her 
I "stomach into the place where her young were con- 
fined, and contunicd todotliis two or three times 
& day for some time. She had no difficulty in pro- 
curing as much food aa she wanted, and conveyed it 
to her pu])pies in the manner mentioned. I hine 
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always con»derad tljis as oiie of the most curious 
iustaiiP«s I haye met with of animal afiection, and 
fudeed of almost reason, as insljnct altme would not 
have tayght her this method of feeding her ofl- 
qjFing. 

Those agreeable natur-alists, Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence, are of opinion that insects are capable of 
feeling quite as much attachment to tlieir otSipring 
^ the largest quadruj>eds. They assert that tliey 
undergo as severe privations in tiourishing tbetu, 
£spose theniselves to as gi-eat risk in defending them, 
^d in the very ap[»'oach of deatli exhibit as mueh 
anxiety for their preservation. I bad an instance 
of this t|ie other day in the case of a spider, and I 
watched its whole }iroceeding with iiiiinite gratili- 
(tatipn, i Ibqnd a spider's negl in tlie under part. 
pf the broad leaf of the striped garden-grass. It 
yfa& covered with a thick sort of sillfy web pr cocoon, 
with an opening to enable the spider to go in and 
put. On taking oft" the covering, which consisted 
of two diiferent layers, t found a deposit of eg^s 
flpsely packed together, and the whole collection was 
fibout the size of a large pea. Having completely 
exposed the eggs, 1 put the spider and a.part of the 
iealj to which the eggs were atlaclicd, under a glass. 
In tvirning down the glass, the apidei' was at iJie 
upper part of It, but she no sooner perceived her 
f^s than she ran to tliem witli llie greatest eager- 
ness^-covered them a^ much a^ she was able with her 
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I body, sensible, no doubt, how necessary warmth was 
r them— and soon began to spin another silky web 

V«ver them. Nothing seemed capable of disturbing 
her during this pi'ocess, and there was no miatakiug 
her affection for, and attention to hei- eggs. This 
she showed in anotlier remarkable way. I had 
placed the portion of striped grass, which was nearly 
two inches in length and about three-quarters of 
on inch in breadth (being that part to which the 
eggs were attached), under a glass uj^wn a raarhle 
mantle-piece in my aitting-room. One of the first 
operations of my poor spider, as 1 said before, was 

' to cover her eggs witli a web. She then proceeded 
to lis one of her threads to the upper part of the 
glass which confined her, and caiTied it to the further 
end of the piece of grass, and in a short time had 
succeeded in raising it up and iising it. perpendicu- 
larlv, working her threads from the sides of the 
glass to the top and sides of the piece of grass. 
There was no mistaking her motives in doing this. 
She not only rendered her precious cliarge more 
secure than it would have been had it reniained flat 
on the marble, but she was probably aware that the 
cold from the marble would chill her eggs, and pre- 
vent their arriving at maturity : she therefore reused 
them from it in the manner I have described. On 
the evening of the fourth clay after 1 had confined 
the spider, two of her eggs were hatcJied. On com- 

I ing into my room the next morning, neither eggs 
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I nor young spiders were to be seen. I was satisfied 

^ that they could not have made their escape, as the 

.'.edges of the glass restraj on the marble so closely 

that the point of a needle could not be inlroduCed 

J under them. After minutely examining the spider, 

I was perfectly sure that not one of her young had 

attached itself to any part of her body, in tlie manner 

' described by Mr, Kirby*. The abdomen of the 

spider was however three limes the size it had been 

I ' the day previous, being very much distended, and, 

' shinuig as the abdomen of a bee does when it returns 

to the hive loaded with honey. 

Those who witnessed the altered appearance of 
the spider were, hke myself, convinced that the 
young had been introduced into the abdomen ; and 
of this circumstance there could be no doubt. The 
death of tile spider soon afterwards prevented liirther 
observations. 

There is a large breed of spiders which are found 

' veiy generally in the palace of Hampton- Court. 

" They are called there ' cardinals," having I suppose 

been first seen in Cardinal Wolsey's hall. They 

are fidl an inch in length, and many of them of the 

^ Mr. Kitby sayl, the young of ibe spulut (aranca uccala) attnch 
IliBinsBlves ui cliislers upon (lie back, belly, head, anil even legs of 
Iha oiothet; and fhnt in this situatiDn, where they present a very 
lingular DppeaiBDCv, she carrtcB them about with ha, aud Imix 
them until their first moult. Upon distuibing her thus coiered 
' by hundreds of her progeny, it: was amusing to see them all leap 
JiBin bei back, and tun away in every diccctioo. 
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dudaiess of a finger. Their legs are about two 
inches kmg^ and their body covered with a thick 
hair. They feed chiefly on moths> as appears frcan 
the wings of that insect being found in great abun- 
dance ufider and amongst their webs. In running 
^cn^r the carpet in an evening, with the shade cast 
fi?QiB( thmr large bodies by the light of the lamp or 
caiidlci they have been mistaken for rnice^ and have 
oecasioined uo little alarm to some of the more nerv- 
ous inhabitants of the palace. A doubt has even 
been rais<^ whether the name of cardinal has not 
been given to this creat.ure from an ancient suppo-r 
sition that the ghost of Wolsey haunts the" place of 
his former glory under this shape* Be this as it 
paayi the spidev is considered as a curiosity, and 
Hampton-Court is. the only place in which I have 
met with it« 



The common earwig has generally a brood of 
young ones about her at this time of the year, and 
she shows the greatest care and anxiety for their 
safety. If she is disturbed, nothing can exceed her 
agitation. She must have some means of collecting 
her young together after they have been scattered. 
I have seen them fall to the ground from a height of 
two or three feet, and reassemble at the same place 
again. Mr. Kirby says that '-this insect sits upon 
' her eggs, and approaches the habits of the hen in 
* the care of her j^utnily* As soon as the young are 
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\ batched^ they creep like a brood of chickens under 
* the belly of the mother, who will sit over them for 
' hours together, and shows the greatest agitation 
' wbfoi she is disturbed.' 



The ravages of the teredo navalif are so great, 
that they are able to eat away timbers from a ship's 
bottom. I have had a specimen of one of these 
destructive creatures sent me, with a piece of the 
timber cut out of a southern whaler. This timber is 
perforated with passages in every direction, some of 
them as thick as a finger, and here and there lined 
with a tubular shell, which is very smooth and 
white, and thicker than the shell of a snail^ and 
flexuous. The animal sent me is about six inches 
long, though I believe they have been found much 
larger ; the stomach smooth, with a deep longitudi^ 
nal groove. On each side there are numerous fleshy 
jprickles, each terminated by a hair. The mouth is 
Airnished with two black nippers. 
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^ J w^l fifty a fiiw woid9 on winged inseets, which, in flieir oiigta 
< and metamorphoses, ofEst the most extraordinaiy luown miradtj 
' perhaps of tenestrial natures.* — Salmonxa. 



A 10VE9 of i^atural history cannot I think be a b^ 
man^ as the very study of it tends to promote ^ 
calmness and sereuity of mind favourable to tbQ 
reception of gratefiil and holy thoughts of the greikt 
and good Parent of the universe. He qannot be ^ 
cruel man, because he wiU be unwilling wantonly to 
destroy even an insect, when he perceives how exqui- 
sitely each of them is contrived, and how curioudy 
it is made for the station it is destined tp fill in the 
animal world, Few things h^ve afforded me gre?itep 
pleasure than watching the wonderful instinct which 
induces insects tp watch over and protect their off- 
spring, An instance of this occurred under my own 
observation in the case of s^ sand-wasp. This ^jinsA 
was observed to fly backwards and forwards yeiy 
frequently from the side of a window to a gravel 
walk near it. After some tipae it was perceived that 
she collected the finest particles of sand from the 
walk, with which, under a projection pf the window, 
she formed a cell. When the cell was completed 
she flew to a neighbouring bush, from whence she 
selected a little green caterpiUa-r, which with sona^ 
difficulty she contrived tp force into the cell. Having 
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next deposited an egg on ihe caterpillar, she covered 
over the top of the cell with a sort of paste made of 
fine sand, sloping it so that no rain could rest upon 
it. In this manner four different cells were com- 
pleted. After a lapse of some time the young wasps 
emancipated themselves and disappeared. There 
seems no reason to doubt but that the caterpillara 
which were so curiorisly introduced into the cella 
sen-ed not only to protect the young brood trom too 
much heat or cold, which they would have been sub- 
ject to had they merely been deposited at the bottom 
of an empty cell, but also for food, till they were 
capable of extricating themselves Irom their state (rf 
confinement. 

Another insect also of the sphex genus will dig a 
hole in sandy ground, drag a large spider, or the 
caterpillar of a phalana, into it — lame it by biting 
off its legs — and then lay an egg in each hole ; so 
that the lar^a may suck out the spinning fluid of 
the animal which the mother has buried, and in that 
way prepare itself a habitation in which to pass 
through its metamorphosis *. 

The following remarks on insects are selected 
from Blumenbach's Elements of Natural History, 
and may interest those who have not had access to 
his works. 

' It has been calculated that the abdomen of the 

' female white ant, when about to lay her eggs, is two 

* Bluroeabnch. 
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* thousand times larger than previous to impregoa'^ 
' nation. She can lay eighty thousand eggs withiit 
', twenty-four hours. Insects which undergo meta^ 
\ naorphoses are called larv^> whilst in the state in 
' which they e3cape from the egg. They are mostly 

* very small on, their first appearance^ so that a full-* 
' grown caterpillar of the willow-moth, for instance, 

* is seventy-two thousand times heavier than when i^ 
^ issues from the egg. On the other hand, they 
' grow with great rapidity, so that the maggot of the 
^ meat-fly, at the end of twenty-four hours, is one 
' hundred and fifty-five times heavier than at its 
' birth. 

' The carrion-beetle (vespillo) scents from a dis-^ 

* tance the bodies of small animals, as moles, firogs, 
' &c., and buries them under ground for the purpose 
' of depositing its eggs. Six of them will bury a 

* mole.a foot deep in less than four hours. 

* The eyes of insects are of two kinds : the first are 
^ large hemispheres, mostly composed of thousands 
' of facets, but in some instances of numerous conical 

* points, and covered on the imier surface with a layer 

* sometimes glittering, sometimes variegated. Those 

* of the* second kind are simple, small, and vary as 
^ well in number as position. Eyes of the first kind 
' seem calculated for seeing at a, distance — of the 
^ second for looking at near objects. Only a few in- 
' sects can move their eyes. 

' The antenna are organs of feeUng, which are of 
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' great imporlance to insects, on account of their bard, 
' ioHensible covering, and the immobility of their eyes. 
' They appear to possess their most acutf feeling in 
' the anteniiEe, as man has in the tips of his fingers ; 
' and as for the most part they live in darkneBS, sup- 
' ply the want of light by tliie contrivance. 

' The eggn of some insects are covered with a kind 
' of varnish, to protect them from the destructive 

* influence of rain and other acddents.' 

It would however be an endless taak if I wei* to 
enter into all the wonders of the insect creation, 
LatreJlle says ' that the wisdom of the Creator never 
' appears to excite our admiration more than in the 
' structure of those minute beings which seem to 

• conceal tliemselves from observation ; and Almighty 
' Power is nevtr more strikingly exhibited than in 

* the concenttation of organs in such an atom. In 
' giving life to this atom, and constnicting in dl- 

• mensions so minute so many organs susceptible of 
' difierent sensations, my admiration of the Supreme 

* Intelligence is mucli more heightened than by tlie 
' contemplation of the structure of Ihe most gigantic 
•unimals.' 
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I ■■ ' < The iwaiii with atehtd neck 
^ Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
' Her state with oary feet.* 
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Ltvmo on the banks of the Thames^ I haye oftwi 
been pleased with seeing the care taken of the young 
swans by the parent birds. Where the stream is 
strongs the old swan will sink herself sufficiently 
low to bring her back on. a level with the water^ 
when the cygnets will get upon it, and in this 
manner are conveyed to the other side of the river^ 
or into stiller water. Each family of swans on th« 
river has its own district; and if the limits of that 
district are encroached upon by other swans^ a pur« 
suit inmiediately tc^es^ place, and the intruders are 
driven away« Except in this instance^ they appetf 
to live in a state of the most perfect harmony. 
The male is very attentive to the female, assists in 
making the nest, and when a sudden rise of the 
river takes place, joins her with great assdduity in 
raising the nest sufficiently high to prevent the ^gs 
being chilled by the action of the water, though 
sometimes its rise is so rapid, that the whole nest is 
washed away and destroyed^ 

The following instance of attachment in these 
birds has reoen% come under my observation. A 
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r of swans had been inseparable companions for 
three years, during which time they had reared 
three broods of eygneta : last, autumn the male was 
killed, and since that time the female has separated 
herself from all society with her own species; and 
though at the time I ani writing (the, end of March) 
the breeding season for swans is far advanced, she 
remains in the same sfate of seclusion, resisting the 
addresses of a male swan who has been making 
advances towards forming an acquaintance with her, 
either driving him away, or flying from him when- 
ever he comes near her. How long she will con- 
, tinue in her present state of widowhood I know not, 
but at present it is quite evident that she has not 
forgotten her former partner. 

This puts me in mind of a circumstance which 
lately happened at Chalk Farm, near Hampton. 
A man, set to watch a field of peas which had been 
much preyed upon by pigeons, shot an old cock 
pigeon who had long been an inhabitant of the farm. 
His mate, around whom he had for many a year 
cooed, and nourished from his own crop, and assisted 
in rearing numerous young ones, immediately settled 
«n tlie ground by his side, and showed Jier grief in 
the most expressive manner. Tlie labourer took up 
the dead bird end tied it to a short slake, thinking 
that it would frighten away tlie other depredators. 
In this situation, however, his partner did not for- 
s*ike him, but continued^ day ailer day, walking 
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dowly rouiid the stick. The kind-hearted wife of 
the bailiff of the i^rm at last heard of the circum- 
stajice^ and immediately went tQ afford what rdief 
she eould to the poor bird. She told me that^ <m 
arriving at the spot^ she found the hen bird ranch. 
exhausted^ and that she had made a circular beaten 
ti^k round the dead pigeon^ making now and then 
a little spring towards him. On the removal of the 
{iefdi bird/ the hen returned to the dove-cot. { 

' Like to a ptur of loving turtle-doves, ' 

' That could not live asunder day or night.' 

Shaxspeabe. 

The only instance I have met with in which the 
hen bird has not the chief care in hatching and 
bringing up the young is in the case of the emus at 
the farm belonging to the Zoological Society near 
Kingston. A pair of these birds have now five 
young ones : the female at different times dropped 
nine eggs in various places in the pen in which she 
was confined. These were collected in one place 
by the male, who rolled them gently and carefully 
along with his beak. He then sat upon them him- 
self, and continued to do so with the utmost assi- 
duity for nine weeks, during which time the female 
never took his place, nor was he ever observed to 
leave the nest. When the young were hatched*, 
he alone took charge of them, and has continued to 

* There are now (June) five young emus alive; and appearing 
perfectly healthy. 

I 
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do so ever since, the female not appearing to notice 
them in any way. On reading this anecdote, many 
peo^Bons would suppose that the female emu was 
not possessed of that natural affection for its young 
which other birds have. In order to rescue it from 
this supposition, I will mention that a female emu, 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, 
lately laid some eggs; and as there was no male 
bird, she collected than together herself and sat 
upon them. 
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^ W^ it h^ipened to 0110 of t^ Ubomring mm, u^ 
'the stones to make metal for the roads, that he broke i| stone 
^Ihot was hofii large and remarkable; and ia ttie heaii ilf fi, 
Twluch Wl^ bosfl^ there wM^u^d a Uf^og crealiiNii tbat jii|Bpf4 
* out the inoment it saw the U^ht of heaYeo.— It was just a yiid 
' load.'— AimALs OF TBB Parish. 



I REMEMBER some years ago getting up iato a mvH^. 

berry-tree, and finding in the fork of the two main 

branches a large toad almost embedded in the bari( 

of the tree> which had grown over it so much^ that 

he was quite unable to extricate himself^ and would 

probably in time be completely covered over with 

the bark. Indeed^ as the tree increased in size, 

there seems to be no reason why the toad should 

not in process of time become enlbedded in the tvea 

itself^ as was the case with the end of an oak rail 

that had been inserted into an elm-tree^ which stood 

close to a public footpath* This, being brdcen off 

and grown over, was,#on the tree being f^ed and 

sawn in two, found nearly in the centre of it. The 

two circumstances together may explain the curious 

&ct of toads having been found alive in the middle 

of trees, by showii^ that the bark having once 

covered them, the process of ^wth in the tree 

would annually convey the toad more nearly to the 

centre of it, as happened with the piece of oak*rail; 

12 • 
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and by showing that toads, and probably othev am- 
phibia, can exist on the absorption of Quids by ihe 
skin alone. This is confirmed by the following fact. 
A gentleman informed me that he put a toad into a 
small flower-pot, and secured it so that no insect 
could penetrate - into it, and then buried it in the 
ground at a sufficient depth to protect it from the 
influence of frost. At tlie end of twenty years he 
took it up, and found the toad increased in size, and 
apparently healthy. Dr. Townson, in his tracts on 
the respiration of the amphibia, proves, I think 
satisfactorily, from actual experiment, that, wliile 
those animals with whose economy we are best ac- 
quainted receive their principal supply of liquids by 
the mouth, the frog and salamander tribes take in 
theirs through the skin alone; all the aqueous fluid 
wliich they take in being absorbed by the skin, and 
all they reject being transpired through it. He 
found that a frog absorbed nearly its own weight of 
water in the short time of an hour and a half, and 
that by being merely placed on blotting-paper well 
soaked with water; and it Is believed that they 
never discharge it, except when they are disturbed 
or pursued, and then they only eject it to lighten* 
their bodies, and facilitate their escape. That the 
moisture thus imbibed is sufficient to enable some of 
the amphibia to exist (vithout any other food, there 
cannot I think be a reasonable doubt; and if this 
is admitted, the circumstance of toads being found 
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3fv-e in the centre of trees is accounted for by thisi 
and, the preceding facts related*. 

Ill additional proof however of what has been 
advanced, 1 ntay mention tliat the respectable pro- 
prietor of sonie extensive coal-mines in Staiibrdshire 
informed me that his men, in working into a stratum 
of thick coal at a very considerable depth, found 
three live eels in a small deposit of water in the 
centre of a block of coalf, which died as soon as 
they were taken out of it. Another case was men- 
tioned to me by an eminent physician. A wet spot 
had always been observed on a freestone mantel- 
piece, which afterwards cracked at that place, and 
upon its being taken down, a toad was found in it, 
dead; but its death was probably owing to the want 



* In ana of ths Talumes publiBhed by the Acmlvmy of SdeneeB 
at Paris there ia an ftceoiiat of a live toad being in the centre of 
an elm-tree, and of anotlier iu on oak. Both trees were BOUud 
and thriving. There is also a well-authenlicated aceoimt in the 
Annual Hegiitor of a load being found in the middle of a large 
and hard stoue, nhicli had DU visible aperture by which it coiJd 
get there. 

-|- As thia assertion may astonish the geologists, I think it right 
to mention that the gentleman who communicated the circum- 
stance to me did not see the eets himself, but heard it from his 
workmen, who, however, one woidd think could have no object 
in deceiving him in a matter of Ihia sort. The men called them 
eels, but they might possibly be the genus of amphibia livingia 
dark cavEms, the Proteus, of which Sir Hum[jiry Davy hag 
given an accoimt in his ' Consolations in Travel." I am not 
aware of any communication with the external world by which 
eels could reach thu place where they were said to have been found 
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of tliat moisture which it had been enabled to iniblbe 
when the stone was in the quarry, and which gra* 
duaDy lessiened by the action of the lire, as from the 
mokture which appeared on that part of the mantaU ' 
piece, some time after it was put up, there seems biit . 
little reason to doubt that the toad was alive at thai ] 
time*. 

1 may here mentioQ a nurious observation I mad* \ 
. in regard to some frogs that had fallen down a small | 
area which gave bght lo one of the windows of my 
house. The top of the area, being on a level with 
the ground, was covered over witli some iron bar^ 
through which the frogs fell. 

During dry and warm weather, when they could J 
not absorb much moisture, 1 observed them to ^pettr i 
almost torpid ; but when it rained they became im- 
patient of their confinement, and endeavoured to i 
make their escape, which they did in the following , 
manner. The wall of the area was about five feet 
in height, and plastered and whitewashed aa smooth 
as the ceiling of a room. Upon this surface the 
frogs soon found that their claws would render them 
little or no assistance; they therefore contracted 
their large feet, so aa to make a hollow in the ceo- | 
tre, and by means of Ihe moisture which they had ' 
imbibed in consequence of the rain, they contrived ti) I 

* Bliunenbich, in hii Elements of Nslaral Histoiy, wys thil | 
it n indisputable thst tiriag toad* have been found in sBwinf 
through blocks of stoue, trees, &c. 
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produce a vajcuum, so that by the pressure of the 
air on the extended feet (m the same way that we 
see boys take up a stone by means of a piece of wet 
leather fastened to a string) they ascended the wall^ 
and made their escape. This happened constantly 
in the course of three years. 

It is a curious fact that toads are so numerous 
in the island of Jersey^ that they have become 
a term of reproach for its inhabitants, the word 
' Crapaud ' being frequently applied to them; while 
in the ueighbourii;ig island of Guernsey not a toad 
is to be found, though they have frequently been 
imported. Indeed, certain other islands have al- 
ways been privileged in this res^)ect. Ireland is 
free trora venomous animals, of course by the aid 
of St. Patrick* The same was affirmed of Crete in 
olden times, being the birth-place of Jupiter. The 
Isle of Man is said also to be free from venomous 
creatures* The Mauritius, and I believe one of the 
Balearic islands, eiyoys the same immunity. 
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' The snake, rencn'J in all his speckled ptido 
* Of ponipoui youth, hsa east his slough aside; 
< And in bU gummer livery rolls along 
' £iect, and hmndishing liia forked lungue.' 

Whzn i was lately at Brighton I met with a man 
I who emplojetl liirawlf in summer in catching adders^ 
the fat of which he preserved and sold as a sovereign 
remedy for hurts and swellings, and some otlier 
parts of the animal went to the apothecaries to bo 
used in their materia medica. This man in catch- 
ing adders used a forlted stick and a shorter one. 
With the first he pinned the adder to the ground, 
and killed it with the other. He was accompanied 
by a dog, who hunted for these animals, and who, 
when he had found one, contrived generally to sei^e 
it by the middle, and shake it with so much rapidity 
against the sides of his head, that not one adder in 
a hundred" bad time to bite him before he killed it. 
His owner, however, informed me, that when this 
happened liis head instantly swelled, but the swell- 
ing viua ahuost as quickly removed by rubbing it with 
some of the fat of adders, which he always carried 
about with him for the purpose. Twenty-five adders 
yielded about half a pound weight of fat. Tliey feed 
on worms, mice, frc^, and young birds ; and before 
the winter sets in, would ap()ear to quit the open 
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, downs, where they are found in summer, for the 
leighbouring woods, as a woodman told me he had 

[ found near sixty of them clustered together in a 
torpid state, in grubbiug up an old tree in one of 
Lord Chichester's woods. They will, however, hy- 
bemize (if I may use the word) with the common 

I snake and the slow or bUnd worm *, each of these 
kt^ving been found with some vipers in a torpid 
V«tate, on digging a drain in the grounds of Burwood 

I I Park, at Walton on Thames, a short time ago. 
LThe viper-catcher whom I met ivith near Brighton 

.assured me that he had frequendy seen the young 
vipers take refiige in the inside of their mother by 
running into her mouth, whicli she ojwns for that 
purpose when danger is apprehended. He also 
assured me that they are produced alive, the ova 
being hatched in the inside of the mother, from 

• which they probably creep, as they must do at a 
more advanced state, ailer they have made it their 
place of refuge f. He also informed me that, by 



" In America it is a spring aimiSEmenl for tho rarmerB to go in 
imrch of aiialiei whilu liyberaiiing, wben they find them in c&tcs 
aad elofts of rocks, knotted togtthtr l.y hundreds. ITie stench is 
Etated to be BOmetioica intolerable. Bartrun has gome curious 
pariiculais respecting sualiei. 

f The mode of parturitiun stated by the liper-catchec is gcne- 
lally supposed to bo a vulgar error. He aeemed, however, very- 
confident that he was right. Hay Dot the vi|ter, like the lizard, 
.tw ova-vi«ipa[Du9 ? Soros naturalists are of the same opinion as 
the viperjratcher mentioned, vi:., ihnt the egga are hatched in the 
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letting vipera bit« a piece Of rag, and then suddenly 
aiialching it from their Diouth, he easily extracted 
the fangs, and that he then frequently put them 
between his shirt and skin, and brought them away 
alive. 

Snakes are eaaily tamed, an instance of which is 
mentioned in Mr. White's Naturalists' Calendar; 
and there is a stuffed specimen of a snake now in 
the Zoolc^cal Museum, which when alive was per- 
fectly tame, and had been eleven years in the pos- 
session of the fjentlemaii who presented it to that 
society, and to whom it sliowed a strong attachment. 
Eton boys have always been great lamei-s of snakeSt 
and many anecdotes are related by them of their 
attachment to their owners. 

Snakes, unlike the viper, are oviparous, and their 
e^s are linked together in a sort of chain, and are 
each about as big as a large marble, They feed on 
frogs, mice, certain insects, and also young birds. 
It is supposed by some people that they destroy the 
eggs of partridges and pheasants ; and for this rea- 
son many gamekee^iers make a point of killing them. 
Snakes have sometimes been found on the branches 
of trees, where they have contrived to get in search 
of young birds. A person lately informed me that 
he had found one in that situation, A snake has 
been seen to swallow a newly-hatclied chicken ; and 
I once observed one in the act of attempting to ■ 
swallow a full-grown frog. I was attracted to the 
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spdt by the mes of the latter, which were very loud 
Atid pit^m. The snake made great efforts to get 
theftog down hk throat, whioh he at lagt succeeded 
in doing. By trampliiig on a snake which has just 
swallpwed a frc^, the latter is easily ejected from the 
stonUKdi of the former. ^ 

The feet of snakes annually casting their skin o^ 
slough is very curious. I have found the slough of 
one twisted amongst some young quicksets in ^ 
hedge-row, and appearing perfectly fresh. Shak; 
speare seems to have been aware of this. 

( — ^<There the snake throws her enamell'd skint* ., 

MiDs. Night's Drbam. 

The circumstance of the slough being twisted iij 
the way I found it amongst some twigs seems tq 
prove that the snake had not been able to rid himself 
of it without having recourse to something not very 
pliable which would assist her in the operation, al- 
though Mr. White says that he had found the slougl) 
in a field near a hedge. His account is very agreeable, 
He says, * About the middle of this month (Septem- 
^ ber) we found in a field, near a hedge, the slougl) 
' of a large snake, which seemed to have been newly 
* cast. From circumstances it appeared to have been 
' drawn off backward, like a stocking or woman's 
' glove. Not only the* whole skin, but the scales 
' from the very eyes, were peeled off, and appeared 
' in the head of the slough like a pair of spectacles. 
' The reptile, at the time of changing his coat, had 
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'entangled himself intricately in the grass and 
' weeds ; so that the friction of the stalk and blades 
* might promote this curious shifting of his exuviae. 



' _ Lubrica serpens 
' Exuit in spinis vestem. 

LUCRET. 

' It would be a most entertaining sight could a 
' person be an eye-witness to such a feat, and see the 

* snake in the act of changing his garment. As the 

* convexity of the eyes in the slough is now inward, 
' that circumstiance alone is a proof that the skin has 

* been turned; not to mention that now the present 
' inside is much darker than the outer. If you look 

* through the scales of the snake's eyes from the 

* concave side, viz. as the reptile used them, they 

* lessen objects much. Thus it appears, from what 
' has been said, that snakes crawl out of the mouth 
'of their own sloughs, and quit the tail part last, 
'just as eels are skinned by a cookmaid. While the 
' scales of the eyes are growing loose, and a new skin 
« is forming, the creature in appearance must be 

* blind, and feel itself in a very awkward and uneasy 

* situation.' 
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'TiMiiesi of a bird it one of those daily mimclffl^ that, fir<HB>itt 
< familiarity, is passed over without regard.' 



His present Majesty, when residing in Bushy Park, 
had' a part of the foremast of the Victory, against 
which Lord Nelson was standing when he received 
his fatal wound, deposited in a small temple in the 
grounds of Bushy House, from which it was after- 
wards removed, and placed at the upper end of the 
dining-room, with a bust of Lord Nelson upon it. 
A large shot had passed completely through this 
part of the mast, and while it was in the temple a 
pair of robins had built their nest in the shot^hole^ 
and reared a brood of young ones. It was impos* 
sible to witness this litde occurrence without reflect- 

« 

ing on the scene of blood, and strife of war, which 
had occurred to produce so snug and peaceable a 
retreat for a nest of harmless robins. If that delight- 
ful poet of the lakes, Mr. Wordsworth, shotQd ever 
condescend to read this little anecdote, it might sup- 
ply him with no bad subject for one of his charming 
sonnets. 

There is something extremely curious in the situ- 
ations which birds scHnetimes select to build their 
nests in. Mr. White, in his Natural History of 
Selbome, mentions two remarkable facts of swallows 
having built their nests in odd situations, one on the 
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handles of a pair of garden-shears, which were stuck 
up against, tlie boards of an outhouse ; and the other 
oa the wingB and hody of an owl tliat happened by 
accident to hang dead and dry from the rafter of a 
bam. Having occasion myself to call some years 
ago on the Rev. Egerton Bagot, of Pipe Hayea ia 
Warwickshire, ! was surprised at seeing a swallow's 
nest built on the knocker of his hall door, and the 
parent bird in the act of incubation. When the 
door was opened (a circumstance which occurred 
frequently in the course o( the day), the bird left her 
nest for an instant, but returned to it as soon as 
it nas Bhut. I afterwards learnt that the swallow 
hatched, and that her young arrived at maturity. 
Some birds indeed show great boldness in the situ- 
ation in which they build their neats, as if they 
llepended on the kindness and protection of those 
under whose care they seem to place themselves. 
Thus a whitethroat had its nest for three years on a 
vine close to my parlour window, where it waa quite 
open to observation ; and a robin built on the shelf 
of my greenhouse, which was constantly visited, and 
the bird looked at while sitting; but she never left 
her nest at those times, and seemed perfectly secure 
and contented. There is something very agreeable 
to me in this confidence of protection, which I like 
to think that I have produced by constantly feeding 
tiiem in winter, and never allowing their nests to be 
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A robin, when its young are in danger, has a pe- 

ly plaintive note, which I ani well acquainted 

ith, and which I never hear without going to its 

Assistance, when I generally find that a cat has 

occasioned the call for help by prowling near the 

nest contEuiiing the young birds*. 

Robins, more than any other birds 1 have noticed, 
the form of and the materials widi which they 
l^Id their nesls, according to the situation ui which 
they are placed. Thus the robin who had its nert 
the shelf of the greenhouse surrounded it with a 
great quantity of oak-leaves ; while another, who for 
two years built amongst the straw which covered 
Bome sea-cale in my Idtchen-garden had its nest 
composed of a small quantity of moss only, and 
lined with hair. Another, who built in a trained 
gooseberry-bush E^tunsl a wall, used also moss and 



* 1 may here meation n ciiriotis fact wliich was cuminunlpiited 
to me by > gentleoiBii who had it from Mr. Kni^t of DuhuIdii. 
A fly-CBitclier bmlt in his atoTG several siicceasivu years. He ob- 
■etied tliat tbo bird quitted its egga nhenever thu therniameter 
wsi abore (he tliinki) 71 ur 72', imd reBiuned ber plofe upon the 
DSBt wbeu the thennDmeler sunk below again. This fiict leads us 
to account for aiiothor, respi^cting ostricbes, tthich are observed 
by travellers to be absent from llieic eggs itt the lUy'lime, but 
to Bit upon them during the night. Thai tbey do this is shown 
by the fact of the ostrich feathers being of less value during the 
periDd of incubation than tlwy are bufore or after. At Ibat time 
they are tinged with red, which the Hottentots say is occasioned 
by their siltiaj; on the r«d earth to batch their eggs. I have this 
infonuation from T/ii. Birchall, who however say« that he uevet 
saw on ottridi on the nent in the dsy'time. 
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liair, with some few oak-leaves ; and in some i 
stances, where robins have used a largn hole in a 
bank to build their nest in, the sides of the hole hav* 
been completely filled in with a great quantity of . 
oak-leaves. I mention this the more particularlyv i 
because, in a delightful work on the Architecture of \ 
Birds, whicli I have just seen, the ingenious and 
observant author of roaiiy curious remarks in it, 
says that oak-leaves are seldom if ever used fof 
the foundation of the redbreast's nest. I am BnorC 
inclined to tlunk that some birds, and the robin 
amongst the number, vary the materials with which 
their nests are built, not so much from the difficulty 
of procuring them, as for the purpose of assimilating 
their nesta more nearly to the appearance of the 
objects which surround the situation in which they 
are built. I have observed thta in a wren's nesf, 
built in the thatch of a shed, and in anolher in a hay- 
rick, both of which had the external appeanince of 
their nests different*. I have also observed, that 
when a chaifincb has built its nest against a branch 
of some tree, the moss or lichens which compose the 
exterior part of the nest are similar in appearance tO 
those which are foimd on the tree itself; so tliat it 



■ I have avren's nest ia my posseBB'ion, built oinaugsl soma 
litlci tlicown into a yariL It no aearly lescmbled the sunouad- 
iug objticts, that it was ouly discovered liy Oie birds flyiiig otit of 
it. Botne of the straws which campoaa it oie so thick, Uint gua 
wonders bow so smuU a bird toulil tmie used them. 
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I sometimes very dilficuh to perceive the nest. 

r Jllis fact, is curious, as it sboH's a powerful instinctive^ 

I luesight, and may account to the ingenious natural' 

' fat. above referred to for his not having found two 

dhaffiuches' nests exactly alike amongst the twelve 

Bpecimens in his collection, 

( Since writing the above, i have had the nest of 
L » Iraig- tailed titmouse brought to me, built on the 
f tmtnch of an elm in Bushy Park. The branch 
[ is about the thickness of a man's leg, and the 
t is BO artfully placed upon it, and made so 
nearly to resemble the knot of a tree, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to perceive that it is a nest. In 
order to render the deception more perfect, the nest 
1 by no means too large an excrescence from tlie 
branch, which it would be if it was as large as those 
built by the same species of birds in more concealed 
situations. On the contrary, it i« small and com- 
pact, and covered with lichens so nearly resembling 
the bark of the elm, that although the branch of the 
tree overhangs a footpath, along wliich at least thirty 
workmen passed and repassed lour times a day, and 
the nest was not more than two feet above their 
heads, it was only at last seen by one of Ihem. 

This nest has a feather fixed so as to overhang 
the entrance, forming a sort of valve, and which was 
pushed in or out as the birds led the nest or came 
into it. It must have been placed there, one would 
think, to add to tlie warmlli of Ihc nest diuing the 
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very cold wealher which prevailed ) 
birds were laying their eggs. 

The nest uf the wood-pigeon, although ( 
of the nideat materials f only a few dead sticks), will 
be found adniirably calculated for the purpose of 
concealment . How often have I observed the strong 
rapid flight of a wood-pigeon from a tree, and heard 
the noise produced hy his wings, and then looked up 
iato the tree, expecting to see his nest, without 
being able to perceive it ! This has lioen owing to 
the various deposits of dead leaves and small branches 
which have been auiuntulated in various parts of 
the tree, and which have exactly the same appear- 
ance which the nest of the wood-pigeon has, 

1 must also mention a curious instinctive proper^ 
which I have ol«erved in some birds, tending very 
materially lo the preservation of their young. 

The excrement of the young of many birds who 
build their nests without any pretensions to conceal- 
ment, such as the swallow, crow, &c., may at all 
times be observed about or under the neat, while that 
ofaome of those birds, whose nests are more industri- 
ously concealed, is conveyed away in the mouths of 
the parent birils, who generally drop it at a distance- 
of twenty or thirty yards from the nest. Were it 
not for (his precaution, the escrement itself, from its 
accumulation, and commonly from its very colour, 
would point out the place where the young were 
concealed. 
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As soon as tJbe birds are ready to fly^ <nr nearly so^ 
the oU birds do not ODiurider it any longer n9e««y 
to continue to remove tfao excrement. 



It ia a curious fact that the males of migrating 
birdSi or at least of some species^ arrive some Weeks 
before the females. An experienced and intelUgeal 
bird*»catoh€a* assures me that the male nightingale 
generally makes its appearance in this countiy about 
the first of April, and the female about a month 
afterwards; and that his song increases in power, 
and is longer continued, when the period for the 
arrival of the female is near at hand. A favourite 
bush having been selected, the nightingale awaits 
the appearance of his mate in or near it, singing his 
song of love, and greeting her arrival with all tli» 
little blandishments of affection. When she begins 
to sit, his song is less frequent and less powerful, 
and ceases soon after the young are hatched. 

The black-cap, whose song is scarcely less pleasing 
than that of the nightingale, arrives also soraie time^ 
before the female, and calls her to him in the samie 
poetical manner. I have one of these birds in my 
possession: bis song is wild and sweet; and, as Mr. 
White says, when he sings in earnest, hie pours fortlv 
very sweet but inward melody, and expresses great 
variety of soft and gentle modulations, siqperior 
perhaps to those of £aty of our warblers, the nightin-^ 
gale excepted. ^ . , 

K2 
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The bird-catcher above referred to showed me his 
call-birds, and gave me some proofs of their skill. 
On seeing some strange birds, they immediately be- 
gin their call, which is succeeded by their song, and 
this seldom ceases till the wild birds are trapped, 
He says the call-birds then show a degree of pleasmv 
which cannot be mistaken ; and he seems persuaded 
that liis birds are fully aware of the purpose for 
which their call and song are required. 

Tile wheatear arrives about the middle or end of 
March, and builds its nest in rabbit -burrows, At 
least they do so occasionally, as I have had one 
brought to me which was found in digging out a 
rabbit. A shepherd whom I met on the Brighton 
Downs informed me that these birds are annually 
getting less numerous, and forsaking those haunts 
which they formerly most frequented. 

Magpies congregate in considerable numbers on 
the Brighton Downs, as we counted last winter from 
twenty to thirty in a Hock, Probably ihe want of 
wood keeps them together as a precautionary mea- 
sure; and they have a scout, Uke the crow, who 
looks out for danger while his companions are feed- 
ing. They seemed very wild, and took long flights 
on being disturbed. 

The periodical flight of birds is very curious. 
That in the spring is much less considerable than 
the autumnal one; September, October, and No- 
vember being the chief nionfhs for the passage of 
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I'-ftrious kind of biitls. Bird-catchers state that the 
rhts lake place Troni day-break to twelve at iioou, 

1 imd sometimes from two o'clock till it is nearly dark. 

J Birds fly against the wind during their passagej with 

t^e exception of the chaiBnch, who flies across it. 

I 3Tie male chaflinches are obser\'ed to fly by them- 

I jtelves, and are shortly followed by the females 

I -fbls is also the case with the titlark. 

Birds flock together in February, for the purpose 
ofchoosing their mates; and probably in the autimm, 
{6r leading their young to places where they can 
procure food, or enjoy a climate congenial with their 
nature. Many flocks of birds, however, appear and 
disappear in places where they had not previously 
been seen for many years. In the month of Decem- 
ber, 1818, a very large flock of the small wild blue 
pigeon paased along the coast of Susses, and many 
of them were shot near Brighton. These birds were 
(brmerly very numerous in this country, but are, I 
believe, now seldom met with. The last I saw was 
a pair, about ten years ago, who had built amongst 
some rocks, in a small bay near Swansea. The 
most extraordinary instance, however, I have wit- 
nessed of the sudden congregation of birds, occurred 
in the summer of the same year, which was a par- 
.ticularly hot and dry one. No rain had fallen for 
some weeks previous to the 26th of July. Flowers 
of every description had entirely disappeared, and 
the ground was parched to an extraordinary degree. 
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niiUiousi Gevcii hundred aiid twelve Ihoiisaud bushels 
a day. Nor is the accouut of their roosting places 
less curious. One of ttiem on the banks of thfl 
Green River io Kecitucky was repeatedly viait«4 
by Mr. Audubon. It was in a portion of the fore^ 
where the trees were of great magnitude, and wber» 
there was htde undenvooci, and the average breadth 
was about three miles. On arriving there about two 
hours before sunset, few pigeons were to be seen. A 
great number of persons, however, with horses aiul 
ivaggons, guns and ammunition, had already esta- 
blished themselves on the borders. Two farmers 
had driven upwards of three hundred hogs from 
their residence, more than a hundred miles distant, 
to be fattened on the pigeons which were to ba 
slaughtered. ITie sun had set, yet not a pigeon had 
arrived. Everything, however, was ready, and all 
eyes were gazing on the clear sky, which appeared 
in glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly there 
burst forth a general cry of " Here they come 1" 
The noise which they made, though yet distant, is 
described as like a bard gale at sea passing tlirough 
the rigging of a close-reefed vessel, As the birds 
arrived, they were knocked down by thousands by 
the pole-men. As they continued to pour in, the 
fires were hghted, and a magnificent, as well as 
wonderful sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriv- 
ing by myriads, alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masses, as large 
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tjtible, ^ the birds poured in in countless tnuititudes, 
he rose, and counting ihe dots already put dovvn, 
found that one hundred and sixty-three had been 
made in twenty-one minutes. He then travelled on, 
and still met more as he proceeded. The air viax 
literally fiUed with pigeons ; the light of noon-day 
was obscured as by an echpse, th? dung fell in spots 
not unlike melting tlakes of sni>w, and the continued 
buzz of wings had a tendency to lull his senses to 
repose. Whilst waiting tor his dinner, immense 
legions were still going by, and on Mr. Audubon's 
arrival before sunset at Louisville, distant from 
Hardensburgh fit^y-tive miles, the pigeons were still 
passing in undiminished numbers, and continued to 
do so for three days in succession. 

Mr. Audubon makes the following curious esti- 
mate of the number of pigeons contained in one only 
of these mighty 6ocks. Taking a colttmn of one mile 
in breadth, which he thinks is tar below the average 
size, and supposing it (o pass over without inter- 
ruption for three bourii, at the rate of one mile In a 
minute, it will give us a paraUelc^ram of ona hundred 
and eighty miles by one, covering one hundred and 
eighty square miles. Alkwiiig two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have one biUion, one hundred and 
fifteen millions, Mie huntired and thirty-sis thousand 
[Ngeons in one fleck. An eacLi pigeon daily coit< 
Bumee fully half a pint of food, ihe quantity neces- 
uy for supplying this vast multitude must be eight 
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fuilliotiB, seven huudi-ed aiid twelve thoiisaud bushels 
a day. Nor is the account of their roosting places 
leas curious, Oue of them on the banks of the 
Green River in Kentucky was repeatedly visited 
by Mr. Audubon. It was in a portion of the forest 
where the trees were of great magnitude, and where 
there was htde underwood, and the average breadth 
was about three miles. On arrinng there about two 
hours before sunset, few pigeons were to be seen. A 
great number of persons, however, with horses and 
waggons, guns and ammunition, had already esta- 
bhshed themselves on the borders. Two farmers 
had driTen upwards of three hundred hogs ftom 
their residence, more than a hundred miles distant, 
to be fattened on the pigeons which were to be 
slaughtered. The sun had set, yet not a pigeon had 
arrived. Everything, however, was ready, and all 
eyes were gazuig on the clear sky, which appeared 
in glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly there 
burst forth a general cry of " Here they come !" 
The noise which they made, though yet distant, is 
described as like a hard gale at sea passing through 
the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds 
aJrived, they were knocked down by thousands by 
the pole-men. As they continued to pour in, the 
fires were lighted, and a. magnificent, as well as 
wonderful sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriv- 
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Mere formed on the branches all round. Here and 
there the perches gave way under the Weight, with a 
ci^h^ and falling to the ground^ destroyed hundred* 
of the birds beneath^ forcing down the dense groiif^ 
with which every stick was loaded. The pigeot&i 
k)^ c€iii8tantly coming, and it was pdst midnigfat 
befbrd a decrease in the number of those that arrived 
could be perceived. Tlie noise made was so great> 
that it was distincdy heard at three miles from the 
spot. Towards the approach of day^ the noise ia 
some measure subsided^ and long before oliyectlB 
were distinguishable^ the pigeons began to move ^ 
in a direction quite different from that in which th^ 
had arrived the evening before^ and at sunrise all 
that were able to fly had disappeared* 
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ilcptlis, whore they must have lain through a suc- 
ceBsiou of ages, only requiring the energies of man 
to bring theni into action. In boring for wattT 
lately at a spot near Kingston-on-Thanies, some 
earth was brought up I'rom a depth of tliree liundri^ 
and sixty feet; tliis earth was carefiilly t-overed ' 
oyer with a hand glass, to prevent the possibility of 
any other seeds being deposited upon it, yet in a 
short time plants vegetated from it. If qwick lime 
be put upon land which from time immemorial haa 
produced nothing but heather, the heather will be 
killed, and white clover spring up in its place*. 

A curious fact was communicated to me, respect- 
ing some land which surrounds an old castle, for- 
merly belonging to Randolph Earl of Murray, near 
Moft'att. On removing the peat, which is about six 
or eight inches in thickness, a stratum of soil appears, 
which is supposed to have been a cultivated garden 
in the time of tlie Earl, (1290,) and irom which a 
variety of flowers and plants spring, some of them 
little known even at this time in Scotland. 

The care which is taken to supply the ground with 
those seeds which, from probably being of a farina- 
ceous nature, would not preserve their vital powers 



* The DidgmodoH Jltxi/blium used to lie found mcnt spuingly 
by tlie keenest muscologuls. Dr. Grevitle Ibund a patch of it 
where heath had heen huini in Devoasbire, and since that it hoi 
been ibuud in several places in ScQtland and elsewhere, in similar 
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jgh a succession of ages, as other seeds do, is 
curious. Many of them are deposited by crows 
tod other birds and animals. The Rev. Mr, RobiB* 

■%iii, in his Natural History of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, says that ' birds are natund planters 
f.of all sorts of trees, disseminating the kernels upon 
^ihe earth, till they grow up to their natural strength 

'•■'and perfection.' He tells us ' that early one morn- 
l,,ing he observed a great number of crows iiery busy 

'■Jat their work, upon a declining ground of a mossy 
! surface, and that he went out of bis way on purpose 
'' to view their labour. He then found that they 
' were planting a grove of oaks*. The manner of 
' their planting was thus. They first made little 
' holes in the earth with their bills, going about and 
' about till the hole was deep enough, and then they 
' dropped in the acorn, and covered it with earth 
' and moss. The young plantation," Mr. Robinson 
•dds, ' is now growing up to a thick grove of oaks, 

* fit for use, and of height for the crows to build 
' their nests in. On telling the circumstance to the 

* owner of the ground, who observed the acorns to 
' spring up, he took care to secure their growth and 
' rising. The season was the latter end of autumn, 
' when all seeds are fully ripe.' 

Mr. Edwards observes that even the droughts of 
Ute autumn continue to increase and propagate seeds 

• I haTB obserred in another place that rooks probably buiy 
Reds far the purpose of t^eding upon tbem ia tb« irinter. 
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real motion *• The following exemplification of this 
tendency is taken from the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston. 

In the. spring a j)otato was left behind in a ceOar 
where some roots had been kept during the winter; 
and which had only a small aperture of light at {he 
uj^r part of one of its sides. The potato^ which 
lay in the opposite comer of this aperture^ shpto^t a 
runner^ which first ran twenty feet along the grouod^ 
then crept up along the wall, and so through the 
opening by which light was admitted. 
' Those plants which are of the greatest impcnrtance 
to mankind are endowed by Providence either mJt\i 
the property of adapting themselves to a great variety 
of climates/ or, when confined to any individual cli- 
mate, of flourishing there in any kind of soil. This 
is the case with several species of grain — the potato, 
&c. ; and the cocoa-palm vegetates vigorously in 
sandy and stony as well as in the richest earth f. 

* Blmnenbacli. f Idem. 
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' The twigs of the common wild-rose often shoot out into a heaa* 
^'tilbl tuft of numerous reddish moSs-fike fibresi wholly dissimilar 
**iiom the leaves of the plant, deemed by old naturalists a ¥^ vaht* 
' able medical substancoj to which th^ gave the name of bedeguar.' 

KiRBt Aia> Sp£ncb. 



I HAVE often admired a small, round, mossy sub^ 
8tiai6e attached to a branch of the dog-rose growing 
in our hedges, and which I was unable to acicount 
for until the following circumstance was related to 
me by an ingenious florist and nurseryman in the 
King's-road (Mr. Knight), one to whom every ad- 
mirer of rare and beautiful plants is much indebted, 
and by whose exertions and skill a new rhododendron 
arborea is at this time (April) in splendid bloom, 
and without a rival, I believe, in this country. 

Mr. Knight informed me that, having been re- 
quested by one of his customers to endeavour to 
preserve a favourite mulberry-tree, which for many 
years had flourished on her lawu, but which, with 
the exception of one very large branch, was either 
dead or. decaying, he waited till the sap had 
ascended, and then barked the branch completely 
round near its junction with the trunk of the tree. 
Having filled three sacks with mould, he tied them 
round that part of the branch which had been 
barked, and by means of one or two old watering- 
pots, which were kept filled with water, and placed 
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Aboul six o'clock in the evpuin^ of that day, some 
-Tsin fell, I was at the timei standinfir at a windoi^ 
looking on the river Thames. In an instant the sur- 
face of the river was covered nith an incredible num- 
ber of swallows, which remaned flying, some near 
the water, and others at a conaiderable height above, 
till the lain had ceased, when not one of lliem was to 
be seen. I iiave also observed nearly a similar dr- 
cumstance on the roof of the Tennis Court, at Hamp- 
ton Court. A vast flight of swallows have alighted 
'iqon it, and after remaining there for a few hours, 
have entirely disappeared. Sometimes I hey assemble 
aad roost on the willows whieli overhang the banks 
■of the Aytes in tlie Thames, and I have also seen 
them settle in prodigious numbers on the turf on 
Molesey Hurst. Our assemblages of birds, however, 
■are nothing when compared with the flocks of the 
pasaenger pigeon (Columba migratoria) of America. 
Audubon, in his Ornitliological Uic^raphy, gives a 
curious and interesting account of the flight of these 
birds. He says that in passing over the Bairena, a 
-few miles from Hardersburgh, he observed the 
,.|Hgeans flying from north-east to south-west, in 
greater numbers than be hatt ever seen them before ; 
and feeling an inclLnalbn to count the flocks that 
might pass within the reach of bis eye in one hour, 
he seated himself on an eminence, ai»d began to mark 
with his pencil, making a dot tor every flock that 
passed. In a short time finding the task impracti- 
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sable, as the birds poured ui in counlless multitudes, 

tie rose, and counting the dots already put down, 

found that one hundred and sixty-three bad been 

made in twenty -one minutes. He then travelled on, 

and still met more as be proceeded. The air was 

Hteraily filled with pigeons ; the light of noon-day 

I tras obscured as by an eclipse, the dung Tell in spots 

1 aot unlike melting flakes of snow, and the continued 

I buzz oi' wings had a tendency to lull bis senses to 

■se, Wliilst wailing for his dinner, immense 

legions were still going by, and on Mr. Audubon's 

, «mTal before sunset at Louisville, distant Irom 

I Hardensburgh fif^y-five miles, the pigeons were still 

I passing in undiminished numbers, and continued to 

do so for three days in succession. 

Ir. Audubon makes the following cunous esti- 
mate of the number of pigeons contained in one only 
of these mighty Hocks. Taking a column of one mile 
in breadth, wliicli he thinks is fer brlow the avenge 
'size, and supposing it lo pass orer witliout inler- 
Tuption for three hours, at the rate of one mile in a 
minute, it will give us a parallelogram of one hundred 
and eighty miles by one, covering one hundred and 
eighty square miles. Allowing two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have one billion, one hundred and 
fifteen millions, one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
pigeons in one flock. As each pigeon daily con- 
sumes fully half a pint of food, the quantity neces- 
■ tor supplying this vast multitude must be eight 
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The bird-catelier above referred to showed me his 
, call-birds, and gave nie some proofe of dieir skill. 
On seeing some strange birds, they immediately be- 
gin their call, which is succeeded by their song, anxl 
this seldom ceases till the wild birds are trapped. 
He saya the call-birds then show a degree of pleasiire 
which cannot be mistaken ; and he seems persuaded 
that hia birds are fully aware tif the purpose for 
which their call and song are required. 

The wheatear arrives about the middle or end of 
March, and builds its nest in rabbit- burrows. At 
least they do so occasionally, as I have had one 
brought to me which was found in digging out a 
rabbit. A shepherd whom I met on the Brighton 
Downs informed me that these birds are annually 
getting less numerons, and forsaking those haimts 
which they formerly most frequented. 

Magpies congregate in considerable numbers on 
the Brighton Downs, as we counted last winter from 
twenty to thirty in a flock. Probably the want of 
wood keeps them together as a precautionary mea- 
sure; and they have a scout, like the crow, who 
looks out for danger while his companions are feed- 
ing. They seemed verj- wild, and took long flights 
on being disturbed. 

The periodical flight of birds is very curious. 
That iu the spring is much less considerable than 
the autumnal one; September, October, and IVo- 
veniber being the chief months for the passage of 
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various kind of birds. Bird-catchers stale tliat the 
flights take place from day -break to twelve at noon, 
and fwmetimes from mo o'clock till it is nearly dark. 
Birds fly against the wind during their passage, with 
the exception of the chaffinch, who flies across it. 
The male chafiinches are observed to fly by them- 
selves, and are shortly followed by the females 
This is also the case with the titlark. 
I Birds flock together in February, for the purpose 
tsfchoosing their mates; and probably in the autumn, 
P tor leading their young to places where they can 
procure food, or enjoy a climate congenial with their 
nature. Many flocks of birds, however, appear and 
disappear in places where they had not previously 
. been seen for many years. In the month of Decem- 
I ber, 1818, a very large flock of the small wild blue 
I pigfo" passed along the coast of Sussex, and many 
I of them were shot near Brighton. These birds were 
I formerly very numerous in this country, but are, I 
I beheve, now seldom met with. The last I saw was 
' a pair, about ten years ago, who had built amongst 
Bome rocks, in a small bay near Swansea. The 
most extraordinary instance, however, I have wit- 
nessed of the sudden congregation of birds, occurred 
in the summer of the sanoe year, which was a par- 
I .ticularly hot and dry one. No rain had fallen for 
le weeks previous to the 26lh of July. Flowers 
of every description had entirely disappeared, and 
the ground was parched to an extraordinary degree. 
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About sLk o'clock in the evening of that tlay, some 
rain fell. I was at the time standing at a window, 
looking on the river Thames. In an instant the 
feceof the river was covered with an incredible n 
bcr of swallows, which i-emained Ayingi some near 
the water, and others at a considerable height above, 
till the rain had ceased, when not one of them wa^ to 
be seen. I have also observetl nearly a eimilardr- 
cunutance on the roofol'tlieTeiinis Court, at Hamp- 
ton Court. A vast flight of swallowB have alighted 
'Upon it, and after remaining there for a few hours, 
have entirely disappeareJ. Sometimes they assemble 
and roost on the willows which overhang the banks 
of the Aytes in the Thames, and [ have also sees 
them settle in prodigious numbers on the turf on 
Molesey Hurst. Our aaaemblages of birdsj howevK-, 
ure nothing when compared with the flocks of the 
passenger pigeon (Coluniba migratoria) of America- 
Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography, gives a 
curious and inUresting accoiml of the flight of these 
birds. He says that in passing over the Barrens, a 
.few miles from Hardensbiu'gh, he observed the 
.|UgecHis flying frcan north-east to south-west, in 
greater numbers than he had ever seen them before ; 
and feeling an inclination to couni the flocks that 
might pass witliin the reach of his eye in one hour, 
he seated himself on an eminence, and began to mark 
with his pencil, making a dot for every flock that 
passed. In a short time finding the task impracti- 
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lie, as the birds poured in in couatleea multitudes, 
he rose, and counting (he dots already put down, 
found that one hundred and sixty-three bad been 
made in twenty -one minutes. He then travelled on, 
and still met more as he proceeded. The air wa< 
literally filled with pigeons ; the light of noon-day 
was obscured aa by an eclipse, the dung fell in spots 
Bot unlike melting Hakes of snow, and ihe continued 
lluzz of wings bad a tendency to lull bis senses to 
repose. Whilst waiting for his dinner, immense 
legions were still going by, and on Mr. Audubon's 
urival before sunset at Louisville, distant (rom 
Hardensbiirgh tifty-livc miles, the pigeons were still 
passing in undiminished numbers, and continued to 
do so for three days in succession. 

Mr. Audubon makes the following curious esti- 
mate of the number of pigeons contained in one only 
of these mighty flocks. Taking a column of one mile 
in breadth, which be thinks is &r below the average 
size, and sui:ip09ing it to pass over without inter- 
ruption for three hours, at the rate of one mile in a 
minute, it will give us a parallelogram of one hundred 
and eighty miles by one, covering one hundred and 
eighty square miles. Allowing two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have one bilhon, one hundred and 
fifteen milhons, one hundred and thir^-six diousaud 

;eon3 in one flock. As each pigeon daily con- 
fuUy half a pint of food, the quantity nece»- 
^y for suppLyiug this vast multitude must be eight 




MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

millions, seven hundred ajid twelvi' thousand bushels 
a. day. Nor is the account of their roosting places 
less curious. One of them on the banks of the 
Green Eiver in Kentucky was repeatedly visite4 
by Mr, Audubon. It waa in a portion of the forest 
where the trees were of great magnitude, and where 
there waa little underwood, and the average breadth 
a about three nailes. On arri^'ing there about two 
hours before sunset, few pigeons were to be seen. A 
great number of persons, however, with horses and 
waggons, guns and amnnunition, had already esta- 
blished themselves on the borders. Two farmers 
had driven upwards of three hundred hogs irom 
theii- residence, more than a hundred miles distant, 
to be fattened on the pigeons which were to be 
slaughtered. The sun had set, yet not a pigeon had 
arrived. Everything, however, was ready, and all 
eyes were gazing on the clear sky, which appeared 
in glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly there 
burst forth a general cry of " Here they come !" 
The noise which they made, though yet distant, is 
described as like a hard gale at sea passing through 
the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds 
arrived, they were knocked down by thousands by 
the pole-men. As they contmued to pour in, the 
fires were lighted, and a magnificent, as well as 
wonderful sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriv- 
ing by myriads, alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masst-s, as large as hogsheads. 
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neire formed on the branches all round. Here and 
Aere the p^ches gave way under the weight, with a 
ci^ash, and falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds 
of the birds beneath, forcing down the dense groups 
wilh which every stick was loaded. The pigeod^ 
k<^ colistantly ccmiing, and it was past midnight 
befM a decrease in the number Of those that arrived 
could be perceived. The noise made was so great, 
that it was distincdy heard at three miles from the 
spot. Towards the approach of day, the noise in 
some measure subsided, and long before objects 
were distinguishable, the pigeons began to move off 
in a direction quite different from that in which they 
had arrived the evening before, and at sunrise all 
that were able to fly had disappeared. 
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.' And weU-ihowet'd earth 

' 1b deep enricli'd wilh vegetable life.' 

Tbohsow, 



Few things appear fo be more curious than the 
fact, that the seeds of various plants and &fmen, 
■which have lain dormant in the ground through ft 
succession of ages, have, either by being exposed to 
the air, been enabled lo vegetate, or have be«ii 
brought mto action by the application of some com.- 
posf or manure agreeable to their nature. 

This was shown in trenching for a plantation a 
^rt of Bushy Park, which had probably been un- 
dlstui'bed by the spade or plough since, and perha^ 
long before, the reign of Charles I. The ground 
was turned up in the i%inter, and in the following 
suromer it was covered with a profusion of the tree 
mignionette, pansies, and the wild raspberry, — plants 
which are nowhere found in a wild state in the 
neighbourhood; and in a plantation recently made 
in Richmond Park, a gi-eat quantity of the foxglove 
came up after some deep trenching. I observed a 
few years ago the same occurrence in a plantation in 
Devonshire, the surface of which was covered with 
the dark blue columbine*, a flower produced in our 
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gardens by cultivation, and I believe not kndwn.m 
this country in its wild state. Afield also^ wMcb 
had previously litlfe or no Dutdi clover upoii it; 
was covered with it after it had been much tram|deii 
upon^ and fed down by horses ; and it is stated frdfidf 
^Cfbd authority, that if a pine forest in AmeriMif 
#er<^ 10 be cut down, and the ground cultivated, and 
mftdrwatds adlowed to return to a state of nature; 
ft wbuld produce plants quite different from those by 
l^ch it had been previously occupied. So coitt- 
pletely indeed is the ground impregnated with weeds^ 
that if earth is brou^t to the surfece, from the 
lowest depth at which it is found, some vegetable 
matter will spring from it*. I have alWajrs con- 
sidered this fact as one of the many surjwisirig iil^ 
stances of the power and bounty of Almighty Qbdi 
who has thus literally fiUed the earth with his go6d2 
ness, by storing up a deposit of useful seeds in ifi 

* The H^comn proamibem was kiti in ihe Upsal gktAuk iat 
forty years, Init was acddeixtaUy xeBuscitated by di^^gbg tfac 
ground it had formerly occupied. A species of Lobelia, which hail 
b^n misinng fcxr twenty years in the Amsterdam garden, was 
iiae^tpeetedly recovered in the same manner, ^hera is a vfry 
curious account in Monson's Preludia Botanica, of the appear- 
"ance of! a species of mustard, Sisymbrium Irio) aflter f he ^re (^ 
London, and another species, Sisyndnium Panonicum, made its 
appearance suddenly among the ruins, after the fire of Moscow, 
add continues abundant there ever since. A gentleman fells me 
that he saw a crop of barley where oats had been sown, in 
Glamorganshire, and the farmer assured him that the gromid 
liad not been stxned before for thirty years, A similar dreiuni 
stance occurred in Scotland. 
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depths, where they must have lain titrougli a suc- 
(•essioii of ages, only requiring the eiiprgies of man 
to bring them info action. In boring for nattr 
lately at a spot near Kingston-on-lliaines, some 
earth was brought up from a depth of three hundred 
and sixty feet ; this earth was carefully covered 
over with a liand glass, to prevent the possibility of 
any other seeds being deposited upon if, yet in a 
short time plants vegetated from it, If quick lime 
be put upon land which from time immemorial has 
produced nothing but heather, the heather will be 
killed, and white clover spring up in its place*. 

A curious fact was communicated to me, respect- 
ing some laud which surrounils an old caatle, for- 
merly belonging to Riindolph Earl of Murray, near 
Moffiitt, On removing the peat, wliich is about sl\ 
or eight inches in thickness, a stratum of soil appears, 
which is suj>posed to have been a cidtivated garden 
in the time of the Earl, (1290,) and from which a 
variety of flowers and plants spring, some of them 
little known even at this time in Scotland. 

The care which is taken to supply the ground with 
those seeds wliich, from probably being of a farina- 
ceous nature, would not preserve their Wtal powers 



* The DidgBHiilon fiexi/oliim used to be found most sparingly 
by the keenest miucologisti. Dr. Greville found a pntcli a! it 
vhere bealh had been burnt in Devoushirv, and lincv that it hai 
been fuund in several places in Scollniul and eUewbere, in similar 
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irougli a succession of ages, as other seeds do, is 

curious. Many of them are deposited by crows 

f^od other birds and animals. The Uev. Mr. Robiii- 

in his Natural History of Westmorelajid and 

'SpumberlancI, says that ' birds are natural plant^^ 

f.of all sorts of trees, disseniinating the kernels upon 

5, the earth, till they grow up to their natural strength 

(^and perfection.' He tells us ' that early one mom- 

„ing he obiserved a great number of crows very busy 

,at their work, upon a declining ground of a mossy 

fiirface, and that he went out of his way on purpose 

to ™w their laboiu". He then found that they 

' were planting a grove of oaks*. The manner of 

' their planting was thus. They first made little 

' holes in the earth with iheir bills, going about and 

' about till the hole was deep enough, and then they 

' dropped in the acorn, and covered it ivith earth 

* and moss. The young plantation,' Mr. Robinson 
■dds, ' is now growing up to a thick grove of oaks, 

* fit for use, and of height lor the crows to build 

* their nests in. On telling the circumstance to the 
*<iwner of the ground, who observed the acoms to 
' spring up, he took care to secure their growtli and 
' rising. The season was the latter end of autumn, 
' when all seeds are fully ripe.' 

Mr. Edwards observes tliat even the droughts of 
the autumn continue to increase and propagate seeds 

* I 'hare obseneil in aaothn place thai rooks probably buij 
Meds for Ibe purpose of feeding upon tbem in the winter. 
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and planti) ; for, by causing deep chinka or chaps in 

the earth, the seetla of trees and lai^r plants that 

Inquire depth are lodged at proper depths for their 

growth, and at the same time secured from such 

animals as feed on them. * 

Mice also bury a great number of seeds for thei* 

winter store, many of which vegetate ; 

S»p8 exiguiia urns 

Sub teriiii poBuilquB Uoniaa, fttque hoireu fecit — 

and some seeds are provided witlt a sort of down, by 
which they are carried, with the help of the wind, to 
great distances; and others fix themselves on the 
ground by means of a glutinous substance attached 
to tliem. 

It is a curious fact, in proof of wliaC haa.been 
advanced, that more recent deposits of earth, such aa 
peat, leaf-moidd, &c., produce Uttle or no vegetable 
substances, while, aa has been shown, soil, from what- 
ever depth it is brought, is impregnated with seecU, 
which grow freely oti being exposed to the influence 
of light and air. 

The coral reefs in tlie South Seas are first of all 
covered with marine substances — then with the ex- 
crements of birds, in wliich are undigested seeds, 
that spring up and flourish in the deposits which 
have been ibrmed on tlie reefs. So various are the 
ways in which a beneficent Providence has enabled 
the earth to produce food for the benefit of iiis crea- 
tures, making an iusiguificaut insect, and perhaps a 
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small migradDg bird^ instruments by which he shows 
his power and goodness. 

Many plants show a great fondness for particuhm 
spots^ and it is not easy to eradicate them from 
it. In looking over an old Histcny of MidcUeseK/ 
I found mention made of a very smaU mountain 
pink^ which had been discovered on a mound, of 
earth which was pointed out in Hampton«'Court 
Park. I went to the place at the time of the year 
when those, plants are in flower, and readily disoo^ 
vered this pretty pink. Not one plants however,^ 
could I find away from the moujid^ though I have 
repeatedly looked for them^ nor are there any of thcr 
same variety growing wild in the neighbourhood. 

The influence which particular soils have on the 
colours of flowers is very curidus; Whoever has 
attended to the growth of the better sort of tulipsi 
knows that by planting them in too rich a soil die 
colours will-~what florists call—-run; and othen^^ 
which have remained of one colour in some parti- 
cular soil, wiU, on being removed to another, break 
into a variety of colours. If a common wild prim- 
rose is taken up, and the root separated, and planted 
in another soil, the blossom loses its brilliant yellow 
hue, and becomes of a pale brown or light chocolate 
colour. 

The tendency observed in plants to follow light, 
which is so necessary for them, makes them display 
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real motion *. The following exemplification of tliis 
tendency ia taken from the Memoirs of the American 
Aeademy of Arts and Sciences at Boston. 

In the spring a potato was left behind in a cellar 
where some roots had been kept during the winter, 
and which had only a small aperture of light at the 
upper part of one of its sides. The potato, which 
lay in the opposite comer of this aperture, shot out 3 
runner, which first ran tweuty feet along the ground, 
then crept up along the wall, and so through the 
opening by which light was admitted. 

Those plants which are of the greatest importance 
to mankind are endowed by Providence either with 
the properly of adapting themselves to a great variety 
of climates, or, when confined to any individual cli- 
mate, of flourishing there in any kind of soil. This 
is the case with several species of grain — the potato, 
&c. ; and the cocoa-palm vegetates vigorously in 
sandy and stony as well as in the richest earth f. 



* Blumenhach. 
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' The twigs of the common wild-rose often shoot out into a heaa* 
^ tiful tuft of numerous reddish moss-fike fibresi whoUy dissimilar 
* from the leaves of the plant, deeraied byM naturalists a veiy ^the- 
' able medical sabstance, to which thqr gave the name of bedeguar.* 

KiRBt AND SpENCE. ' 



I HAVE often admired a small^ rounds mossy sub-* 
stance attached to a branch of the dc^-rose growing 
in our hedges, and which I was miable to account 
for until the following circumstance was related to 
me by an ingenious florist and nurseryman in the 
King's-road (Mr. Knight), one to whom every ad- 
mirer of rare and beautiful plants is much indebted, 
and by whose exertions and skill a new rhododendron 
arborea is at this time (April) in splendid bloom, 
and without a rival, I believe, in this country. 

Mr. Knight informed me that, having been re- 
quested by one of his customers to endeavour to 
preserve a favourite mulberry-tree, which for many 
years had flourished on her lawu, but which, with 
the exception of one very large branch, was either 
dead or. decaying, he waited till the sap had 
ascended, and then barked the branch completely 
round near its junction with the trunk of the tree. 
Having filled three sacks with mould, he tied them 
round that part of the branch which had been 
barked, and by means of one or two old watering- 
pots, which were kept filled with water^ and placed 
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over the !3a<:ks, from wliich the water ^adually 
distilled, the mould in the sacks was sufficiently 
moiBtened for his purpose. Towards the ead of the 
year he examined the sacks, and found them filled 
with Duraeroug SDiidl fibrous roots, which the sap, 
having no longer the bark for its conditctor into the 
main roots of the tree, had thus expended itself in 
throwing out. A hole having been prepared near the 
epot, the branch ivas sawn off below the sacks, and 
planted with them, the brancli being propped se- 
curely. The next summer it flourished and bore 
fruit, and is still in a thriving state. 

Having heard this fact, I examined the mOSsy 
Bubalance on the dog-rose, and found that, in con- 
sequence of tlie bark on the branch on which it was 
found having been removed by some insect, the sap 
'n receding had thrown out roots, which, from ex- 
posure to the air, produced the mos^y ball in ques- 
tion, and which was probably made the nest or hy- 
bemaculum of some insect*. This idea might be 
followed up practically i n this coimtry, as I have 
lately heard it is in China; and tlie more uncertain 
method of grafting or budding to increase our stock 
of plants might be abandoned for the method above 
mentioned. 

■ If thismosBy aubstunfe be einminecl, Ihu iarvse of an insect 
will be round belonging (o tlie genua cynipi. AuothOT fpeciei pro- 
duces the gall-nut ; and the birch-tt«e is subject In a disease, lik« 
that ID the dog-Toce perhapE, and occaiioned probably by as insect. 
Tlw gaU-nntB havefer ar« very sportive. 
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< Preach as I please, I doabt our curioiui meu 
' Will choose a pheasttut still before a hen.' 



i)N]s ^ the keepers in Richmond Park mf<»ins me 
that he haa (^en heard, bis father^ wh^ was aliQ n 
keeper, mention that^ in the reign of George the 
Second, a large flock of wild turkies^ consisting of 
not less than two thousand, was regularly kept up as 
part of the stock of the park. In the autumn and 
winter they fed on acorns^ of which they must have 
had an abundant supply^ since the park was then 
almost entirely wooded with oak^ with a thick cover 
o{ furze ; and although at present eleven miles in 
circumference, it was formerly much larger, and con- 
nected with extensive possessions of the Crown, some 
of which are now alienated. Stacks of barley were 
also put up in different places in the park for their 
support ; and some of the old turkey cocks are said 
to have weighed from twenty-five to thirty pounds. 
They were hunted with dogs, and made to take 
refuge in a tree, where they were frequently shot Ijy 
George the Second* I have not been able to learn 
how long they had been preserved in the park before 
his reign, but they were totally destroyed towards 
the latter end of it, in conseq^uence of the dangers to 
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which the keepers were exposed in protecting them 
from poachers, with whom they had many bloody 
fights, being frequcDtly overpowered by them. 

Though I have not been able, in any of the 
accounts which have been given of Richmond Park, 
to find a notice of the stock of tiirkieSj there can, I 
think, be no doubt of the fact, since the ancestors of 
the present head and second keepers of the park 
had, for many generations, been keepers in it, and 
have handed down to their present successors many 
curious accounts of the fights whieh took place be- 
tween them and the poachers, in the presentation of 
the turkies. 

That turkies would increase rapidly in the park if 
left to themselves, there can be no doubt, as a si ray 
hen turkey brought up a large brood, which 1 saw, 
and which were quite wild. They kept in a part of 
the park little frequented, and if disturbed, would 
take a flight and settle in trees; they were subse- 
quently shot, and were in good condition. Had 
these birds been suHered to remain, they would 
probably have increased rapidly. 

In one of the woods at Aston Hall, in Warwick- 
shire, I saw, some years ago, both pea and Guinea 
fowl in the same wild state. The common domestic 
fowl would, if properly encouraged, liecome an in- 
habitant of our woods, and their flesh approach to 
the flavour of the pheasant. In Windsor Gieat 
Park the experiment was trietl, and perfectly sue- 
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ceeded^ the fowls requiring no more care or feediug 
than the pheasant. I was assured that these wild 
fowls w^e remarkably fiue^ and partook very mueh 
of the flavour of the pheasant. 

The only wild turkies* whieh I can at present 
hear ofj are to be found in the park of Sir Watldn * 
WillkaQs Wynne^ at Wynslay^ where there ]»«..' 
floek consi^ng of about five hundi^* Theywem' 
tried in Windsor Great Park^ but did not succeed'; 
there* A few bustards are still to be found neaf<^ 
Newmarket ; but I believe they have quite deserted ■ 
Salisbury Plain. r 

The peewit is much attached to its old hauntsiv 
A large plantation was made in a part of Riclunond 
Park, where these birds had for many years been in 
the habit of breeding. They continued to do s© 
until the young plants had attained a sufficient 
height and thickness to exclude them from the 
ground* They have since continued to lay their 
eggs near the same spot. 

The Cape geese, which are kept in the large 
ponds in the same park, used to have their nests on ; 
the island in one of those ponds. Inconsequence, 
however, of their eggs having been frequ^idy de- 
stroyed by the rats, they took to building in some 
oak pollards near the water, from whence they con- '. 
veyed their young in safety. I have questioned the il 

* I have since heard that there is a breed of wild tnrkies in a . 
park helongiBg fo ];<ord Ducie, itt GldFiteestenhlre. ; ^ "^ 
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keepers as to their mode of doing this. Their 
opinion is, that the old birds get the young under 
their wings, and then descend the tree. It is more 
probable, however, that they carry them one by one 
in their mouths. I knew an instance of a wild duck, 
who had its nest in a poplar tree, which overhung a 
pieoe of water, in Staffi>rdshire, and who contrived i6 
convey its youhg with safety to th6 water. 
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J migrating bird, instruments by ivhich he shows 
I power and goodness. 

Many plants show a great foadness for particular 

r^xits, and it is not easy to eradicate them from 

1 h, !n looking over an old History of Middlesex, 

[ found mention made of a very small mountain 

pink, which had been discovered on a moimd of 

earth which was pointed out in Hampton-Court 

Park. I went to the place at the time of the year 

len those plants are in flower, and readily disco- 

Inred this pretty pink. Not one plant, however, 

could I find away from the mound, though I have 

repeatedly looked tor them, nor are there any of the 



repeatedly loo] 
same variety g 

I The influeu 
•olours of floT 
attended to tl 
knows that b] 
eolours will — 
which have n 
eular soil, v/i\l. 
into a variety 



a wild in the neighbourhood, 
influence which particular soils have on the 
of flowers is very curious. Whoever has 
the growth of the better sort of tulips 
knows that by planting them in too riuli a soil the 
eolours will — what florists tall — run; and others, 
'hich have remained of one colour in some parti- 
cular soil, ml], on being removed to aiiotber, break 
mto a variety of colours. If a common wild prim- 
taken up, and the root separated, and planted 
in another soil, the blossom loses its britliant yeUow 
hue, and becomes of a pale brown or hght chocolate 
colour. 

Tlie tendency observed in plants to follow light, 
[ irhich is so necessary for them, makes them display 
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crushed into powder, some idea may, perhaps, be 
formed of the effect produced by bghtning. 

While on the subject of trees, I will notice the 
present state of the ohl ihoraa in Bushy Park, from. 
which it probably takes its name. These trees are 
generally supposed to have been in existence at the 
time of OUver Cromwell (the park being then used 
as a hare park). As ibey increase in age, they have 
the property of separating themselves mto different 
stems, some having four or five and even six, which, 
as they separate, become regularly barked round, 
foiroing to appearance so many distinct trees closely 
planted together, except that they all meet at the 
butt of the tree thus : — 




Some of the thorns are now undergoing the process 
of separation, having already thrown out one atem, 
while in other parts they are deeply indented irith 
seams down the whole stem. These, gradually 
deepening from opposite sides towards the centre, 
will at last split the tree into a number of separate 
stems which are barked round. In other trees the 
seam is hardly visible, though none of them are 
without it. This peculiarity seems confined to the 
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thorn, and as I have not observed it iu tliow wliicll 
appear to have been more recently planted, it is pro- 
bably the effect of great age, though the trees are 
8til! flourishiiig, and I know of few sights more beau- 
tiftil than the fine old thorrs in Bushy Park in full 
blossmn. The yew tree, I have observed, is some- 
times strongly niai4ted with seams, especially those 
which have arrived at a great age, but 1 have not 
seen any in which the separation has actiiaUy taken 
• jylace. 

This remarkable property in the thorn is nol no- 

' ticed, ae far as I remember, in any work I have met 

with. It seems, however, to be worthy of some atten- 

I tion, and might be the means of throwing light on 

the age of those trees. 

There are two elm trees, or ratJier the remains of 
ttro, in Hampton Court Park, known by the name 
of the 'Giants,' which muBt have been of an enor- 
mous size, the trunk of one of them measuring tivenfy- 
eight teet in circumference. The only one I have 
I met with of a larger size is by the side of the road at 
I Crawley in Sussex, in the interior of which a party 
I Cf five or sLt persons are stated to have dined, and 
I fiwnj its external appearance I can easily beheve this. 
I Some one has placed a door in its side, and to the 
[ eredit of the inhabitants of the village, it seems to be 
I ttealed with the care and respect to which its vener- 
[ able appearance entitles it. Perhaps the largest 
I oak-tree in England is to be seen near tlie old stables 
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over the sacks, from which the water gradually 
distilled, the mould in the sacks was sufficiently 
moistened for his purpose. Towards the end of the 
year he examined the sacks, and found them filled 
with numerous small fibrous roots, which the sap, 
having' no longer the bark lor ils conductor into the 
main roots of the tree, had thus expended itself in 
throwing out. A hole having been prepared near the 
spot, the branch was sawn off below the sacks, and 
planted with them, the branch being propped se* 
curely. The next summer it flourished and bore 
fruit, and is still in a thriving state. 

Having heard this fact, I examined the mossy 
substance on the dog-rose, and found that, in con- 
sequence of the bark on the branch on which it was 
found having been removed by some insect, the sap 
^n receding had thrown out roots, which, from ex- 
posure to the air, produced the mossy bail in ques- 
tion, and which was probably made the nest or hy- 
bemaculum of some insect*. This idea might be 
Followed up practically in this country, as I have 
lately heard it is in China; and the more uncertain 
method of grafting or budding to increase mu- stock 
of plants might be abandoned for the method abore 
mentioned. 

* If this mosiy substance be eiaimiie<l, Iho larvx of an iDsect 
will tie fbnnd belonging lo the genas eptipi. Another ipecies pw 
duces the gall-out ; and tha biich-tree is subject to a diseace, lik* 
that in the dog-roEe perhapB, and occaiioned piobiLbly by an iused. 
"Hha gBll-DOti bowetet ai« yvr/ Bportive. 
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' Freaeh as I please, I doubt our cuiiouB meu 
' Will choose a pheasbint still bef6re a hen.' 



Onv cf the keepeis iu Ricbmond Park informs me 
.&at he haa c^en heard hi^ father^ who wa9 also a 
keeper^ mention that, in the reign of Geoige the 
Secondf a large flock of wild turkies, consisting of 
not less than two thousand^ was regularly kept up as 
part of the stock of the park. In the autumn and 
winter they fed on acoms> of which they must have 
had an abundant supply^ since the park was then 
almost entirely wooded with oak, with a thick cover 
of furze ; and although at present eleven miles in 
circumference, it was formerly much larger, and con- 
nected with extensive possessions of the Crown, some 
of which are now alienated. Stacks of barley were 
also put up in different places in the park for their 
support ; and some of the old turkey cocks are said 
to have weighed from twenty-five to thirty pounds. 
They were hunted with dogs, and made to take 
refiige in a tree, where they were frequendy shot l?y 
George the Second* I have not been able to learn 
how long they had been preserved in the park befture 
his reign, but they were totally destroyed towards 
the latter end of it, in oonsecjuence of the dangers to 
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which the keepers were exposed in protecting them 
from poachers, with whom they had many bloody 
lights, being frequently overpowered by them. 

Though I have not been able, in any of the 
accounts which have been given of Richmond Park, 
to find a notice of the stock of tnrkies, lhore can, I' 
think, be no doubt of Ihe fact, since the ancestors of 
the present head and second keepers of the park 
had, for many generations, been keepers in it, and 
■ have handed down to their present successors manjr 
I curious accounts of the fights which took place be- 
tween them and the poacliers, in the preservation of 
the turkies. 

That turkies would incr«ase rapidly in the paik if 
left to themselves, there can be no doubt, as a stray > 
hen turkey brought up a large brood, wliich I saw, 
and which were quite wild. They kept in a part of 
the park little frequented, and if disturbed, would 
take a flight and settle in trees : they were subse- _ 
queiitly shot, and were in good condition. Had 
these birds been suffered 1o remain, they would 
probably have increased rapidly. 

In one of the woods at Aston Ilall, in Wanvick- 
shire, I saw, some yeare ago, both pea and Guinea 
fowl in the same wild state. The common domestic 
fowl would, if properly encouraged, become an in- 
habitant of our woods, and their flesh approach to 
the fluvotir of the pheasant. In Windsor Great 
Park the experiment was tried, and perfectly sue- 
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ceeded^ the fowls requiring no more care or feediug 
than the pheasant. I was assured that these wild 
fowk were remarkably fine, and partook very mudh 
of the flavour of the pheasant* . 

/Tb^ only wild turkies* wUeh I can at present 
hear ot are to be found in the park <rf Sir Watldn ' 
WiBiaflaa Wynne, at Wynstay, where there !».«.; 
flock consisting of about five hundreds Tbeywem'^ 
tried in Windsor Great Park, but did not succeed'; 
there^ A few bustards are still to be found neai^ > 
Newmarket; but I beUeve they have quite deserted 
Salisbury Plain. - r 

The peewit is much attached to its old haunta;r 
A large plantation was made in a part of Richmond 
Park, where these birds had for many years been in 
the habit of breeding. They continued to do so 
until the young plants had attained a sufficient 
height and thickness to exclude them from the 
ground. They have since continued to lay their 
eggs near the same spot. 

The Gape geese, which are kept in flie large 
ponds in the same park, used to have their nests on ; 
the island in one of those ponds. Inconsequence, 
however, of their ^gs having been frequently de- 
stroyed by the rats, they took to building in some 
oak pollards near the water, from whence they con- ? 
veyed their young in safety, I have questioned the d 

* I have since heard that there is a breed of wild tnrkies in a ^ 
park beloiiging to li^ord Ducie, i^ GIdiioestenhire. ; ^ i 
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keepers as to their mode of doing this. Their 
opinion is^ that the old birds get the young under 
their wings, and then descend the tree. It is more 
probable, however, that they carry th^em one by one 
in their mouths. I knew an instance of a wild duck, 
who had its nest in a poplar tree, which overhung a 
piece of virater, in Staffi>rdshire, and who contrived to 
convey its youbg with safety to th^ water. 
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not observed it in those wliich 
been more recently plauted, it is pro- 
t of great age, though the trees are 
, rod I know of &w sights more heau- 
:ne old tfaorns in Bushy Park in fiill 
yeir tree, I have obseired, is some- 
nitufccd'with seams, especially tlioee 
ived at a great age, but I have not 
ch the separation has actually taken 



hie praperty in the thorn is not no- 
noMntber, in any work I have met 
lowenr, to be worthy of some atteo- 
)e the nuans of throwing Ught on 
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! ijrushed into powder, some idea may, perhaps, be 
formed of the effect produced by lighluing. 

AVhile on ihe subject of trees, I niU notice the 
present state of tlieold thorns in Bushy Park, from 
which it probably takes its name. These trees are 
generally supposed to Iiave been in existence at the 
time of Oliver Cromwell (tbe park being then used 
as aliare park). As they increase in age, they haye 
the property of separating themselves into difibreut 
stems, some having four or five and even six, which, 
as they separate, become regularly barked round, 
forming to appearance so many distinct trees closely 
planted together, except that they all meet at the 
tutt of the tree thus r — 




Pt 

■Some of the thorns are now undergoing the process 
of separation, having already thrown out one stem, 
while in other parts they are deeply indented with 
seams down the whole stem. These, gradually 
deepening from opposite sides towards the centre, 
will at last split the tree inio a number of sei»arate 
stems which are barked round. In other trees the 
seam is harfliy visible, though none of them are 
without it. This peculiarity seems confined to the 
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thorn, and as I have not observed it in those whicli 
appear to have been more recently plaiiied, it is pro- 
bably the effect of great agi>, thoiigh the trees are 
etill flourishing, and I know of few sights more beau- 
tiful than the fine old thorns in Bushy Park in full 
blosswn. The yew tree, I haye observed, is some- 
times strongly niaiked with scams, especially thosfl 
which have arrived at a great age, but I have not 
seen any in which the separation has actually taken 
place. 

lliis remarkable property in the thorn is not. no- 
ticed, as far as I remember, in any work I have niet 
with. It seems, however, to be worthy of some atten- 
tion, and might be the means of throwing hght on 
the age of those trees. 

There are two elm trees, or rather the remains of 
two, in Hampton Court Park, kucrwn l^ the name 
of the ' Giants,' which must have been of an enor- 
mous size, the trunk of one of them measuring twenty- 
eight feet in circumference. The only one I have 
met with of a larger size is by the side of the road at 
Crawley in Sussex, in the interior of which a party 
of live or aix persons are stated to liave dined, and 
from its external appearance 1 can easily believe this. 
Some one has placed a door in its side, and to the 
credit of the inhabitants of the village, it seems to be 
treated with Uie care and respect to which its vener- 
able appearance entitles it. Perhaps the larsest 
oak-tree in England is to be seen near the old stables 
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ill Hampton Court Park. It is thirty -tlirce feet 
round, and its diameter, therefbre, eleven feet, 1 
never see this beautiful tree (and I olten go to admire 
it) without carrying my mind back to the time it 
was probably planted, and the ages which have ainc« 
elapsed. The venerable old pollards, which wore so 
sadly cut down on the encloeure of Windsor Forest, 
might have been thought fo have sprung from, asd 
not to have been coeval with it. 

Thei-e is also a remarl^Eibly line poplar tree in the 
stud-house grounds in the same park. 'I'he height 
of this tree is ninety-seven feet ; and to look at it one 
might almost suppose that it was composed of several 
trees, bo mighty are the branches which have shot up 
from the main tnmk, within a short distance from the 
ground. This tree is fourteen feet in circumference, 
and near it is a thriving English elm, so called to 
distinguish it from the wych elm. There are seven 
hundred and ninety-six ieet of soUd timber in this 
tree. The trunk is forty-four feet in height, and 
eighteen feet in circumference. There is another ehn 
near it, known by the name of King Charles's Swing, 
which has a most curious appearance. There are two 
enormous limbs growing from each side of the trmik, 
which at a height of eight feet six incites from tlie 
ground, measures tliirty-eight feet round. Each of 
the limbs are about forty feet high, and are bo healthy 
that they seem likely to become stupendous trees. 

I always regret seeing the wych elm planted iu- 
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Stead of the KogUsb. 'ITiia latter is more expensive, 
as it is obliged to be propagated either by layers or 
by grafting it on the wych eku. lu a work called an 
Appendix to New Improvements and Planting, &c, 
by R. Bradley, Prol'essor of Botany in Cambridge, 
published in 1726, there is the following passage— 
' I'he elm, according to llie forest temui) is not a 
timber tree, but. is styled l)y the foresters, a. weed.' 

This seems to he a confirmation of the opinion that 
it is not indigenous, but is an intruder. That it ii 
an exotic, I tliink is proved by the custom of' nursery- 
men grafting it on tbe wych elm, wliich they would 
not do, could they raise it from seed. Very few old 
elm trees are found in tlie royal forests. 

Cork trees flourish in Hampton Court Park, where 
there are two large ones. There are also some 
ilexes, or evergreen oaks, in Bushy Park, of a very 
large size, and apparently as hardy as any other tree 
there. Theavenuesin that park ai'e perhaps the finest 
in Eiu'ope. There are nine of them altogether, the 
centre one, formed by two rows of horse-cbeatnut trees, 
being the widest. The side avenues, of which there 
are four on each side of tbe main avenue, are of 
lime trees, and the whole length, including the circuit 
round the Oiana water, is one mile and fortj' yards. 
The trees are generally in a healthy and thriving 
state, and when the horse-chestnuts are in full bloom, 
the appearance of the avenue is most beautiful. The 
fine Ibuntain in the centre of the circular piece of 
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over the sacks, from which the water gradually 
distillwi, the mould in the sacks was sufficiently 
moistened for his purpose. Towards the eod of the 
year he examined the sacks, and found them filled 
with numerous small fibrous roots, which the sap, 
having no longer ihc bark for its conductor into the 
main roots of the tree, had thus expended itself in 
thrtming out , A hole having been prepared near the 
Bpot, the branch was sawn off below ihe sacks, and 
planted with them, the branch being propped se- 
curely. The next summer it flourished and bore 
fWiit, and is still in a thriving state. 

Having heard this fact, I examined the mossy 
substance on the dog-rose, and found that, in con- 
sequence of tlie bark on the branch on which it was 
found having been removetl by some insect, the sap 
*n receding had thrown out roots, which, from ex- 
posure to the air, produced the mossy baU in ques- I 
tion, and which was probably made the nest or hy ' 
bemaculum of some insect*. This idea might be 
followed up practically in this country, as I have 
lately heard it is in China; and the more uncertain 
method of grafting or budding to increase our stock 
of plants might be abandoned for the method above 
mentioned. 

* If this mossy substance be eiamineil, thu \anm of uii iuied 
trill be founil btlonginf; to the genui eynipi. Anothm •pecies pr»- 
dncei the gall-out ; uid tbe bircb-tiee it lubjecl to a diseate, lilu 
that in the dog-iOEe petbsps, and occauoiied probubly by no insect. 
He Ball-nnlB howcTcr are vny sportive. 
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' Freaeh as I please, I doubt our curious men 
' Will choose a pheaatint stUi before a ben.' 



One cf the keepeis iu Richmond Park infonns me 
&at he haa c^en heard hi^ fatheri who wa9 also a 
keeper, mention that, in the reign of Geoige the 
Second, a large flock of wild turkies, consisting of 
not less than two thousand, was regularly kept up as 
part of the stock of the park. In the autumn and 
winter they fed on acorns, of which they must have 
had an abundant supply, since the park was then 
almost entirely wooded with oak, with a thick cover 
c^ furze ; and although at present eleven miles in 
circumference, it was formerly much larger, and con- 
nected with extensive possessions of the Crown, some 
of which are now alienated. Stacks of barley were 
cJso put up in different places in the park for their 
support ; and some of the old turkey cocks are said 
to have weighed from twenty-five to thirty pounds. 
They were hunted with dogs, and made to take 
refiige in a tree, where they were frequently shot l?y 
George the Second* I have not been able to learn 
how long they had been preserved in the park before 
his reign, but they were totally destroyed towards 
the latter end of it, in 0Qnse()uence of the dangers to 
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water In the avenue does not appear to have excited 

s niucii attention as it deserves. The small 6gurea 

and shells are of bronze- The upper part of the 

I fountain is eomposetl of the finest statuary marblet, 

I -end the figure of Diana on the top, which is seven 

I feet in height, is cast in hronze. The attitude, 

proportions, and elegance of this figin-c, cannot be 

Bufiiciently admired. The pipes which conveyed the 

I water to play from this fountain, have long since 

been destroyed, and it is a inatt«' of regret that they 

I have not been replaced. 

Near the Queen's house in this park is a very fine 
Spanish chestnut-tree, said to have been planted by 
'Charles 11., and to have been the fi ret which was 
I Been in this country. 

The trees in Richmond Park are almost entirely 

oaks, and some of them of very large dimensions. 

Many of them however are pollards, in consequence 

of a custom which formerly prevailed very generally 

( of lopping trees for browse for the deer. Two of 

1 ttie trees are called the ' King and Queen,' and arc 

l-«f very large size. The timber from the ti-ees in 

I this park is generally of a bad quality, probably 

\ from the wetness of the soil. 

The trees which at present form so much of the 
I heauty of Greenwich Park were planted by Evelyn, 
f and if he could now see them he would call them 
odly trees,' at least some of them. The chest- 
I nuts, liowever, though they produce some fine fruit. 
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bave not thriven in the same proportion with the ehi^* 
In noticing this park I should not forget to mentiosi^ 
that the only remaining part of the palace of Henijr 
yilL is preserved in the front of Lord Auckland's 
house looking into the park. It is a circular ddft 
wiindow of beautiful workmatiship^ and in a &v^ 
state of preservation. There^ are also a great nun&v 
her of small tumuli in the upper part of the pai%^ 
all of which appear to have been opened. 
/ Last year a certain portion of the turf in the pait 
became suddenly brewn^ and the grass withered and 
died. On turning up the turf, an amazing number 
of the grubs of the long-legged gnat {tibula olera^ 
cea) were found, and which had evidently fed on 
the roots of the grass, as they were eaten off. This 
shows the correctness of what an intelligent writer, 
Mr. Stickney, has said in his treatise upon this 
insect, when he gave it as his opinion that the grub 
fed on the roots of com and grass. It has generally 
been supposed that this grub is most destructive in 
marshy lands, but the devastation in Gi*eenwich 
Park was on the high ground near the Observatory, 
on a bed of gravel. On mentioning the circum- 
stance to one of the governors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, he informed me that apaii: of one of the estates 
belonging to the hospital in the north of England 
had been visited by an army of these destructive 
insects, who carried on their depredations in a regt^ 
lar line till they came to. a riv6r, which stopped theiir' 
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further progress. The mischief done by them in 
Greenwich Park was stopped by sprinkhag salt on 
the grass, and afterwards dressing it with a slight 
-coat of soil, and sowing grass-seeds upon it. In a 
note in Messrs. Kirby and Spence's Entomoli^ it 
18 stated that two sjiecies of these insects are con- 
founded under the appellation of the grub, — t he larvw, 
namely, of tibula olcracea and cornicina, which last 
is very injurious, though not equally with the first. 
In the rich district of Sunk Island in Holdemess, in 
the spring of 1813, hundreds' of acres of pasture 
have been entirely destroyed by them, being ren- 
dered as completely brown as if they had suffered a 
three montjis' droiightj and destitute of all vegeta- 
tion, except that of a few thistles. A square foot of 
the dead turf being dug up, two hundred and ten 
grubs were counted in it I — and, what furnishes a 
Striking proof of the pn>liiie powers of these in- 
■ects, the next year it was difficult to find a single 



In the grounds of the lodge belonging to the Earl 
of Errol in Richmond Park, there is a raised piece 
of ground known by the name of Harry tlie Eighth's 
Mound. It is supposed that he -itood on this ele- 
vated spot to watch the signal from the Tower of 
London, which asitured him of the death of Anne 
Boleyn. Il is in a direct line with the Tower, which 
) readily seen with the aaked eye on a clear day. 
^Hie beauty of the grounda at this charming lodge. 
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with reference lo their extent, ia exceeded by few in 
this kingdom. i 

I The upper lodge* in Bushy Park is aJao very ' 
' agreeably situated, ll was formerly tlie Ranger's 
kidge, and in the time of Oliver Cromwell was inha- 
bited by Bradshaw the re^cide. Charles II, gave 
it to a keeper of the name of Podger, who had 
shown his loyalty dmiiig the troubles of the Com- 
Btonwealtbi and he aftcm-ards partook of an enter- 
tainment fixno him at thij lodge. On taking down 

* Amongst the ' Local Recollections ' of Bushy Fact, 1 ihoold 
taot omit to meDlion the feeling of univerial legiet in the neigh- 
Iwurhocd when her preseot Mnjeity quitted it, for greater ■plendour, 
certainly, but probably not for greater happincst, than she enjoyed 
in Ibis charming park. Her quiet, unpretending, jet diicriininating 
diiuitics — her uoaffiicted piety — her cheerful and gracious leccp- 
tion of eiery one vbo approache-d her, wheltier lich or poor — the 
delighlful manner with wliich she acknowledged any trifling atten- 
tions — will uot soon be fbi^otten by those who hail an optJortunily 
of witnesaing them. The little gala-days of Buihy House, the viut 
to sea the laboiu^rs enjoy their harvest-home supper under B spa- 
cious tent in the park, even Iho crickel-matcheB and olhei games of 
the servants In the field before tbe house, all these showed a. wish 
to make every one around her hjippy, — a feeling io whiih his pre- 
sent Majesty partidpated. I think I now see tha little orphans 
(Ibere were four of them) of a poor and deserving woman who died 
in the neighbourhood. They were lodged in the pork, and clothed, 
fed, and educated by the satrte fosleiing hand which had relieved so 
many others. I often met them going to, and returning fioin, 
ichool, looking so neat and clean, so well takeu care of, aud so 
liappy, that I never saw them without pleasure. That God may 
bless her, (as he assuredly will,) amidst the traubles and poUtJcal 
•xtitements of the present Riomenl, is the sincere prayer of one who 
has had very many opportunities of knowiug, fforo the poor anil 
eeedy, how liberally, and how frequently, she has udminislerv 
their wants. — Noli—ueaiut tttition. 
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lately tlie old church at Hampton, Podger'a tomb I 
was discovered under the reading-desk. It is DOW ] 
put up in the new church. The original lodge has ] 
long since been pulled down, but there is a painting I 
of it preserved in the neighbourhood. 

The footpath from Hampton Wick across Bushy ] 
Park to Teddington ia particularly pleasant and 
healthy, A former ranger of the park (Lord Hali- 
fax, I beheve) attempted to stop tliis path. A 
patriotic shoemaker, however, who had long enjoyed 
an agreeable walk amongst the thoru trees, thought 
that he could not do better with the money which 
lie had scraped together than leave it to be spent in 
recovering the right of way for the benefit of liis 
neighbours. The money was accordingly so spent, 
and the right of way established. Some of the 
cottagers in the neighbourhood have portraits of this 
pubhc- spirited cobbler, with an account afGxed of 
the above-mentioned circumstances. 

Among the records preserveil by the Steward of 
the Manor of Hampton, is a strong remonstrance 
from the inhabitants of that place to Oliver Crom- 
well, complaining of his having encroaclied upon 
their rights by adding a part of their common to 
Bushy Park. This remonstrance seems to haie 
had its e&ect, as a grant of some land in the neigh- 
bourhood was made to them in heu of what had 
been taken from them. The ancient boundaries of 
Bushy Park are found in several places. 
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In Hampton Court Park may be traced some 
lines of fortification which were thrown up to teach 
that art to the Duke of Cumberland, when a boy, 
and whose name was afterwards so much connected 
with the troubles of 1745. There is also an un- 
finished canal, which was begun by William III., 
and intended to correspond with the one in front of 
Hampton Court Palace. The spot is still shown 
where the king's horse slipped, and occasioned his 
death. 

Hampton Court Palace is supplied with water 

from some springs in Coombe Wood. The distance 

is two miles, in the most direct line, and the leaden 

pipes which convey the water are carried across the 

bottom of the river Thames. There are two pipes 

fi*om each conduit, making altogether eight miles 

of leaden pipes. These pipes were laid down by 

Cardinal. Wolsey, for the purpose of supplying his 

palace with water. A foot of this old lead weighs 

twenty-four pounds; and allowing one pound for 

waste in each foot since the time of Cardinal Wolsey, 

each pipe must have weighed 132,000 pounds, and 

the eight, therefore, 1,056,000 pounds. This alone 

is a proof of the amazing wealth and resources of 

Wolsey. His palace is supposed to have been very 

considerably larger than the present one, the roof of 

which is covered with lead, which probably was 

by no means as plentiful in those days as it is at 

present. 

M 
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Animals which are unable to associate with thnf 1 
own species will sometimes foran moat strange 
attachments. I had last year a solitary pigeon; 
who, being unable to procure a mate, attached 
itself to an old barn-door fowl, whose side it seldom 
left at night, roosting by him in the hen-house. 
The cock seemed sensible of the attachment of ths 
pigeon, and never molested it, or drove it from 
him. I had also a tame hedge-hog, which nestled 
before the fire on the stomach of an old lazy 
terrier dog, who was much attached to it, and the 
hest understanding existed between them. 1 have 
also seen a horse and a pig associate together, for 
Want of any other companions; and Mr. White, 
in bis Natural History of Selborne, mentions a 
curious fact of a horse and a solitary hen spending 
much of their time together in an orchard, wliere 
they saw no crcatiire but each other. The fowl 
would approach the quadruped with notes of com- 
placency, nibbing herself gently against his legs ; 
while the horse would look down with satisfaction, 
and move with the greatest caution and circumspect 
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riion, lest he should trample on his diminutive com- 
l-psnlon. 

At Aston Hail, in Warwickshire, I remember to 
I luve seen a cat and a krge tierce bloodiiound, who 
I Were always together, the cat following the dog 
I about the yard, and never seeming tired of hia 
L toeiety, Tliey led together, and slept in the same 
I kennel. 

A gentleman residing in Northumberland assured 
llbe that he liEid a fame fox, who waa so much at- 
I tached to his harriers, and they to him, that Hkj 
1 Kved together, and that the fox always went out 
I hunting with the pack. This fos was never tied 
I ^, and was aa tame, playful, and harmless as oaf 
g could be. He hunted with the pack for four 
I years, and was at last killed by an accident, 

But a most singular instance of attachment between 
t»o animals, whose natures and habits were most op- 
)»site, was related to me by a person on whose vera- 
eity I can place the greatest reliance. Before he took 
np his abode at Hampton Court, he hud resided for 
bine years in the American Slates, where he superin- 
tended the execution of some extensive works for the 
American Government. One of these works con- 
flisted in the erection of a beacon in a swamp iu one 
of the rivers, where he caught a young alligator. 
This animal he made so perfecdy tame, that it fol- 
lowed him about the house like a dog, scrambling up 
the stairs after him, and showing much affection and 
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docility. Its great favQUrile, however, was a cti^ 
and the friendship was mutual. When the cat was 
reposing herself before the fire (this was at New 
York) the alligator would lay himself down, place 
his head upon the cat, and in this attitude go to 
sleep. If the cat was absent, the alligator was rest- 
less ; but he always appeared happy when the cat 
was near him. The only instance in which he showed 
any ferocity was in attacking a Ibx, which was tied 
|ip in tlic yard. Probably, however, the fox resented 
fujue playful advances which the otlter had made, 
and thus called forth the anger of the aUigator. In 
attacking the fox, he did not make use of liis mouth, 
hut heat him with so much severity with his tail, 
that had not the chain which confined the fox 
broken, he would probably have killed him. The 
alligator was fed on raw flesh, and sometimes with 
milk, for which he showed a great fondness. In 
cold weather he was shut up in a box, with wool 
in it; but having been forgotten one frosty night, 
he was found dead in the morning. This is not, I 
beheve, a solitary instance of amphibia becoming 
tame, and shoiving a. fondness for those who have 
been kind to them. Blumenbach mentions that cro- 
codiles have been tamed ; and two instances have 
occurredunder niyown observation of toads knowing 
their benefactors, and coming to meet them with 
considerable alacrity. 
__, Colonel Montagu, in the Supplement to Ids Ora 
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Biological Dictionary, relates the foUowing singular 

I instance of an attachment which took place between 

\ \ China goose and a pointer who liaci killed the male. 

I The dog was most severely punished for the misde- 

I ineanour, and had the dead bird tied to his neck. 

I The solitary goose became extremely distressed for 

; loss of her partner and only companion ; and 

J probably having been atlracteJ to the dog's keniiel 

■'by the sight of lier dead mate, she seemed deter- 

|- inined to persecute the df^ by her constant attend- 

I'jince arid continual vociferations; but after'a Eltle 

I Cme a strict friendship took place between these in- 

■ •congruous animals. They fed out of the same trough, 

I'uved under the same roof, and in Ihe same straw 

\ ted kept each other warm ; and when the dog was 

\ laken to the field, the lamentations of the goose W^re 

, Incessant. " ' '■ 

" ' Some animals of the sam.e species form also strong 

Sitachments for each other. This was shovMi in the 

'case of two Hanoverian horses, who had long served 

together during the peninsular war, in the German 

brigade of artillery. They had assisted in drawing 

same gun, and had Tjecn inseparable compa- 

i in many battles. One of them was at last 

Tdlled ; and after the engagement the survivor was 

ficqueted as usual, and his food brought to him. 

He refiised, however, to eat, and was constantly 

turning round his head to look for his companion, 

[ "Sometimea neighing aa if to call him. " All the care 
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that was bestowed upon him was of no avail. He 
was surrounded by other horses^ but he did not 
notice tbem; and he shordy aAerwards died^ not 
having once tasted food from the time his former 
associate was lulled. A gentleman who witnessed 
the ciroumstanoe assured me that nothing could be 
more affecting than the whole demeanour of this 
poor horse. 
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' . . ■ Wh»fe th9 bee 
' Strays diligent; and with th' extracted balm 
* Of fragrant woodbine loads his little thigh.' 
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I HAVE some experimeut hives which enable me y^xf 
ii<ecurately to inspect the operations pf my beeiJ, 
From the construction of the hives, the comb^ arp 
necessarily built between two panes of glass, so that 
on drawing the sliders the two surfaces of a comb 
are exposed to view. In this way I an[i able to »^ 
almost everything that is going forward. 

When the queen-bee has an inclination to deposit 
her eggs, she goes forth, accompanied by six or 
eight working bees as a guard, whose stomachs 
are filled with honey. She is very deliberate in 
her motions, and seems to proceed with great 
caution. She first looks into a cell, and if she 
finds it perfectly empty, she draws up her long 
body, inserts her tail into the cell, and deposits an 
egg. In this way she slowly proceeds till she has 
dropped ten or twelve eggs, when perhaps feeling 
exhausted, she is fed by one of the attendant bees, 
who have surrounded her the whole time. Tills 
is done by the bee ejecting the honey from iU sto- 
mach into the mouth of the queen. When this km 
been done the bee goes away, and anotbej: tal^s its 
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place. Tiie operation of laying her eggs again goes 
on, and is succeeded by the same mode of feeding — 
the attendant bees frequently touching the antennso 
of the queen with their own. When the operation 
of laying the eggs is completed — and it generally 
occupies some time— the queen retires to that part 

: of the hive which is most filled with bees. During 
her progress, the surface of the comb is very little 

■ intruded upon, and the space seems purposely to be 
left unoccupied. Some few of the cells, however, 
in a brood comb are passed over by the queen, and 
are aftenvanls filled either with honey or farina. 
These serve as deposits of food, from which the 

'neighbouring brood may be fed more readily, as 
Buch cells are never covered with wax. 

With the hives referred to I have been able to 
follow many of Hnbcr'a experiments, and can bear 
witness to his general accuracy, except in regard to 

. the fecundation of the qiieen-bee, I have bestowed 
much time and pains in endeavouring to discover 
any of the cireumstances he mentions relating to this 
fact, but without success. Neither have I ever seen 
a cell visited by one of the drones afler the e^ had 
been deposited, which a modern writer has asserted 
they do. I have for many years watched my hives 
with the greatest care and assiduitv, but have never 
yet seen the queen-bee leave the hive, except at the 
time of swarming. I have also spoken to several 
experienced be-emasters on the subject, and they are 
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Isef the same opinion witli myself — that she never 

-quits it. Her person is bo easily liistinguished from. 

Ir^tiic other bees, by any one at all conversant with 

It'them, that if the queen absented herself froni the 

Ithive, in the way Huber describes her as doing, it 

I seems next to impossible ihat she should not have 

■ jbeen perceived, either on lier departure I'rom, or on 

pilher return to the hive. And yet we have no English 

friwriter on bees (and we have many acute and <^- 

fc'tservant ones) who has even hinted, at the ptvbabi- 

iity of the queen's leaving the hive in the manner 

VifHuber asserts that she does. It is now many years 

Wi&ice his work was published, and no part of it is 

BtaDore curious or more satisfactory, if correct^ than 

what he says of the impregnation of the queen->bee. 

VitrGuriosity has in consequence been much exdtedi and 

■iimany persons, hke myself, havo been anxious to 

Ktvrascertain the accuracy of his statements. It does 

I li not appear, however, that any one in this oeuntry 

has succeeded in doing this, though we have many 

very patient observers. Is it probable, tlicrefore, 

that it should have been reserved for Huber alone 

to ascertain a fact which had escaped the notice of 

naturalists, not only for ages before, but, what is 

more important, for years since the publication of it 

in bis work ? It should be recollected also tiiat 

Huber was blind, or nearly so, and that he was 

obliged to rely very much on the reports made to 

him by his assistant BurneDs, It is however with 
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considerable tliflideiiw! ihat one i»onlil venture la 
doubt the accuracy ol' auy statement of Huber'a, 
especially when the objection turns, not upon a coii- 
trailiotory circumstance, but upon what myself and 
others have not been able to discover. 

Wax is a secretion formed undr^r the scales of the 
back of the insect, fi'oni which I have repeatedly seen 
it exfoliate in small flakeg. A considerable degree 
of heat appears to be necessary to produce this secre' 
lion, a^ I liave always observed it most frequent in 
bot weather. Other writers have niaiutained that 
the wax is discharged from the abdominal rings, or 
segments of the beee. This niay be also the case, 
but 1 have never perceived it. 

The vision of bees seems very imperfect, I have 

frequently turned a hive, so as to make ihe entrance 

about two or three inches Irom its former position, 

and liave tlien always bund the bees at a loss to gain 

admittance. Indeed they aeem more to /eel their 

way than to see it, after they have once landed them- 

, iteives on the board of their hives. Tlieb' progress 

I Uirough the air is always made in a direct line 

the hive, and the instinct which enables them 

to find it, amongst forty or fifty others placed 

a row, and nearly similar to cacli other, is very 

striking, 

Mr. Rogers, in his ' Pleasures of Memory," has a 
' pretty idea on this subject ; — 

' The variiKl scents that chaiin'd liec us itbc flew,' 



h6 thinks might point out the way of her retura if 
the hive. 

Wasps appear to have a better vision thaa 
bees^ though it is not easy to assign a reason for tim 
being the case^ since the construction of the eyes (^ 
both insects seems to be similar, Derham^ in bis 
Physico-theology^ has observed in regard to the ey^ 
of the bee and wasp^ ' that the cornea and ppUe 
^ nerves^ being always at one and the sajode distajj^^ 
' are fitted only to see distant objects^ and not suoti 
^ as are very nigh> and that the eye will be foimd q^. 
' examination to &rm a curious latticework of sev^ra^ 
' thousand hexagonal lensesj each h^.ving a sep^r^ 
^ optic nerve ministering to it, and^ tberefQre> to \i(i^ 
^ consixlered as a distinct eye/ Wasps, however, 
certainly seem to alight at the entrance of theur 
nests with more accuracy than bees. I haye fi^ 
quently obs^red this to be the c^ise^ ^ven yfbi^ 
the hole of a wasp's nest has been in a gt^m 
field, surrounded with long grass. They alight 
at it with the greatest precision, seldom or never 
going even half an inch either on one side or 
the other of it, and they da this even late in the 
evening. 

A hive of bees which have been onee much ex- 
asperated, do not soon forget the injury. This was 
the case with one of my hives, the bees of which 
never allowed me for two years to oome near them 
while they .were working, without attacking J»e, 
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though a neighbouring hive would allow mc to take 
almost any liberties with it with impunity. Indeed I 
hud familiarized myself so much ivith some of my bees, 
that I am convinced they knew me, and they always 
appeared to distinguish me from strangers. By con- , 
standy standing before the mouth of the hive, and 
allowing vast numbers to fly about and settle upon 
me, and by frequently ieediriir them, they became so 
well acquainled ivith me, that I had much pleasure 
in witnessing their attachmentj and the confidence 1 
they placed in me. This affection was mutual, and 
I ^Ways think with pleasure of the many agreeable 
hours 1 have passed in company with my bees. 
Those only can judge of this, who, like myself, have 
ivitnessed their assiduity, their internal labours, thei^ 
affection for their queenj and all the various modes 
they take in promoting the prosperity of the comnm- 
nity. I always listen to the pleasing hum of bees 
with delight, and know of few sounds more soothing 
and agreeable. 



' Then, cheerful bee, come, freely ec 

' Delight m 
' AnU rouai 
' Oh ! try Di 



with Ihy wandeiing hum, 

I mum ihose tedious fields, 
to the sweelB my fjaiden yields : 
' The IrcBSures of eacli blouming mine, 
' The bud — the blasaom — nil nre thine.' 



"'■'In swne papers published a few years ago in tha 
' Plain Englishman,' I endeavoured to pouit out the 



grejit cruelty of proquring honey by the sufibcatipn..^^ 
bees, and the ad^yantage which the bee-owner would 
derive from contenting himself with a part only of 
their stores. This may be done by placing a small 
hive d^ss, or even, a flower-pot, on the top of each hive 
in April or May. These should be of * size to hold 
about eight or ten pounds' weight of honey ; and ijx 
a tolerably good season they will generally be filled 
leaving a sufficient stock of honey for Uie^ beesf t^ 
subsist upon till the following spring. I am bappj* 
to find that this method is more generally pra^ti§f|i|[. 
than it formerly was. By adopting it, the live^ o|f 
thousands of these industrious insects woidd be sa^vedj 
the profits of the bee-owner would be much mipi^B 
considerable, and his stock of bees annually i^ 
crecbseoL* - . . i > ■ 

The summer of the year 1818> as I observed h^ 
fore, was unusually dry and hot> and in July flowerj? 
of almost every description bad entirely disappeared. 
I observed that bees, in consequence of this, s^l»• 
dom left their hives in search of honey, though the 
weather, one would have thought, would have tempted 
them out. They seemed, indeed, to be perfectly 
aware that their labours would be useless. I recol- 
lect meeting with an account of a hive of bees being 
transported from a distant place, to a spot by the 
side of a mountain in Italy, where they could pro- 
cure honey all the year round. Finding this to be 
the case, they soon gave up stocking their hite^ 
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and only went out to coDect honey as they wanted 
it The same obsenration has been made on bees 
taken out firom this country to the West Indies, 
who the first year stored their hive as usual, and 
never afterwards, merely suppljHlng themselves with 
food firom day to day. 
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' Great injuries these vermin, mice and rats, 
( Do in the field/ 

MoAtimer's Husbandry* 



An extraordinaiy instance of th6 rapid increase of 
mice, and of the injury they sometimes do, occurred 
a few years ago in the Hew plantations made by 
order of the Crown in Dean Forest, Gloucestershire* 
and in the New Forest, Hampshire. Soon after the 
formation of these plantations, a sudden arid rapid 
increase of mice took place in them, which threatened 
destruction to the whole of the young plants. Vast 
numbers of these were killed,— the mice having eaten 
through the roots of five-year*old oaks and chest-^ 
nuts, generally just below th6 surface of the groutid. 
Hollies also, which were five and six feet high, were 
barked round the bottom ; and in some instances the 
mice had crawled up the tree, and were seen feeding 
on the bark of the upper branches. In the reports 
made to Government on the subject, it appeared that 
the roots had been eaten through wherever they 
obstructed the runs of the mice, but that the bark of 
the trees constituted their food. This was ascer- 
tained by confining a number of the mice in cages, 
and supplying them with the iresh roots and ' bark 
of trees, when it was found that they fed greedily on 
the latter, and left the roots untouched. Various 
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plans were devised for their destruction ; traps wepe 
set, poison laid, and cat3 turned out, but noUiiug 
appeared to lessen their number. It was ut last syg^ 
gested, that if holes were dug, into which the mice 
might be enticed or fall, tlieir destruction might be 
efiected. Holes, therefore, wei-e made, about tivejity 
yai'ds asunder, in some of the Dean Forest planta- 
tions, being about twelve iu each acre of ground. 
These holes were from eighteen to twenty inches in 
depth* and two fei-t one way by one and a half the 
other; and they were much wider at the bottom 
than the top, being excavated or hollowed under, so 
that the animal, when ouce in, could not ea^y ge% 
out again. In tliese hides, at least tliirty thousaad 
mice were caught m the course of three or four 
mondis, tliat number having been counted out, and 
paid for by the proper otScere of the forest. It wa^ 
however, calculated, tJiat a mucli greater numljcr pf 
mice than these were taken out of the holes, alifr 
being caught, by stoats, weasels, kites, liawkB, and 
onU, and aUo by crows, magpies, jays, &c. ^g 
cats also which had been turned out resort^ U( 
these holes to feed u]x>n the mice ; and in *mc 
instance, a dog was seen greedily eating them, ^o 
another, an o»l had so gorged himself, that he wa^ 
secmvd by one of ihe keepers. As the mice in- 
creased in number, so did tlie birtU of pre>', of 
ythkh at last iherc were au incredible number. Id 
addition to the tjusutiiy above-mentioned, a great 
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' Wiaiiy mice were ilcstrayed in fraps, by poison, and 

by animals and birds of prey : so that in Dean 

Forest alone, the number of those which wore killed 

in various ways could not be calculated at much less 

than one hundred thousand. In New Forest, from 

the weekly reports of the deputy suneyor of the 

about the same number were destroyed, 

lillowing the same calculation for those eaten by 

l^nuin. Sec. : in addition to which, it should be 

llentioned that these mice were found to eat each 

Ifaer when their food fell short in winter. Buffon 

kentlons this circumstance, and adds, that they not 

,' devour the smaller oF their own species, but 

■ another dracription of mice, which he calls 

tempagnols. Putting these circumstances together, 

(%e total destruction of mic« in the two forests in 

^estion would probably amount to more than two 

hindred thousand. This calculation is made from 

^icial weekly returns and other correspondence, 

I end will show the enormous increase of those ani- 
Imals in a few months, as their depredations and 
llbstruction were equally sudden. 

' There were two descriptions of these mice. One 
f them, called by Butfon Mulot, h our long-tailed 
feld-mouse*. The other was a short-tailed mouse, 
md seems to have been the ' Campagnol' of Buffon, 
I the Italian ' Campagnolo,' or the ' Mulot tl 
|%Ourte queue.' There were about fifty of these latter 
' Le Rat i la graiule queue ; Mus caudu lotigibiiinia. 
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taken to one of the former. Tlie long-tail«l mice 
had all whil£ breasts, and the tail was about the 
same length as the hotly. One of them, caught in 
Haywood Inclosure, Dean Forest, was nearly aa 
large an a weaiiel, and the back of its neck was 
beautifully mottled. These latter mice were chiefly 
caught on the wet greens in the forest, and the ^wrt- 
tailt^d both on wet as well as dry ground. 

The short-lailed mouse has a much thicker head 
than the long-tailed one, and its ears are veiy short, 
and almost hid in the hair. Its body is about three 
inches long, and the tail one inch. The upper part 
of the body is of a reddish brown, and the belly a 
deep ash colour. Their runs and nests are under 
the sirrface of the ground. They produce seven and 
eight, and, in sonie instances, nine young at a time. 

Amongst the birds of prey which made their- 
appearance in Dean Forest during the time the mice 
Here in the greatest numbers, was a small white owl. 
None of those birds had previously been observed in . 
1^ Ibrest, but in the space of a few months several 
were seen, and were considered to be the moat ^- 
Btructive of any of the winged enemies of the mice. 
It was stated in a letter from a gentleman residing 
iiji the forest, that under the roost of one of these 
ojck, in an inclosure called Birchwood, there were 
at least fifty mice, wliich bad passed through the 
owl whole. This assertion was repeated in some 
Bubseq^uent correspondence, though it is probable that 
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Ae pellets which owk cast up wei* mistaken for 
mice. These owls are despribwl as smaller than the 
I 1m>wn Owl, ami as having a kind of ruff round the 



■ Specimens of the mice taken in Dean and the New 
Forest were sent to Sir Joseph Banks, with an accoWnt 
of their depredations. In his answer, he says, * I 
' have receired a liberal supply of the mischievous 
'yemiin. The short-tailed field-mouse of Pennant 
' and the field-mouse of tlie same author are, I bfe- 
' Mere, the same as those sent ; but I am not quite 
"Certain, because Pennant describes his field-mouse 

* as having a tail longer than its body, and the breast 
'of an ochre colour. But those that I received have 
' Iheir tails of the same length as the body — the' 
' breapit white. I incline to conclude that tlicy Sro' 
'young animals, and that the old ones will answer 
"Psiiinanfs description. 

' • I trost that it will be ascertained which of the 
"*nimals is the enemy to planting that is complained 
'W, Tlie proportionate (juantities of each Vnll be 
' ftn object also of inquiry. 

' I shall be glad to receive ai\ account of the Wia- 
'fehief the mice have done. I have not (n any work 

* met with an account of mice haring been accused 

* ftf barking trees, which makes the fact a \'aiuafale 
' addition, not only to natural histfrry, but useflil to 
' all planters, who, when they are made aware of 

* ibe nature of the obstacles presented to them, will 
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' Iiavi3 a belter chance than otlierwise would be tiii; 
' case of iliscovering a renoedy. 

' In speaking of shrew-mice. Pennant (ella us tliat' | 
' tile root of the white lieilebore and staves-acre * 
' mixed with meal is a ccrlaiu poison for tltem. If . 
' so, it may be well to attempt by the same means, 
' to desti-oy these enemies.' t I 

In a subsequent letter Sir Joseph Banks says^ I 
' On talking over the subject of the mice with a> ] 
' very intelligent practical man, he suggested an idea 
' that tlie evil of young plants being barked by mice 
',niaj be much more prevalent tlian we suppose it ■ 
■ to be, though attributed to ihe teeth of rabbits and 
' hares, instead of mice. He mentioned a wood of^ 
' mine in Derbyshire, where abundance of young-- 
' trees were planted, and the whole destroyed by^ 
' rabbits, as my steward and himself supposed. Also 
' much mischief in the woods of Lord "Vernon at 
' Sudbury. In both these cases the trees were never 
' barked higher than about six inches flrom the: 
' ground — as high as a mouse can reach ; but a rab- 

• bit can as easily bark a tree a foot from the ground 

• as an inch. 

' The notion in my judgment is worthy of inquiiy. 

• and verification. The oificovs of the forest can no. 

• doubt tell whether a rabbit and a hare confined* 
' themselves in barking to the lowest six inches, or 

• reach with their teeth higher up.' 

* A kind of larkspur. 



In answer to this suggestion it may be stated, 
that there were no rabbits and very few hares in 
the inclosures in Dean Forest, so that the damage 
done to the plants could not have been occa- 
sioned by them. Besides, several of the forest 
woodmen and others attested that they had fre- 
quently seen the mice in the act of barking the 
trees, even at the height of three and four feet from 
the ground, having climbed up the trees to that dU- 
tance. • / / 

In another letter from Sir Joseph Banks, he skf^, 

* I have inquired feir and near, and I cannot nie^t 
^' with any who has suffered by the barking of young 
^ trees who attributes the mischief to mice. The 

* discovery, therefore, must prove advantageous to sill 
^planters,' 

In one of the Dean Forest inclosures many bid 
hollies had been cut down to clear the way for me 
pfentations ; and from them bushes consisting of 
tnAny young shoots had grown up. Almost all of 
these in one month of the year (September) were 
obsewed to be in a state of greater or less decay, 
some quite black, some turning yellow, whilst a few 
still remained green. Upon inspecting them it was 
found that the bark had been gnawed off more or 
less, and more or less recently according to the gra- 
dations of decay. The mice, however, barked indif- 
ferently young oaks, ash, beech, hollies, and willows, 
and but very few of the fir tribe. 
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In the pits made for catching; the mice, they ex- 
hausted tlieniaelves io elforta to climb up the sides, 
80 that hy far the greater number of th^n were 
taken out dead. Many were drowned wiiere the i 
water partly fiUed the holes; but so little did they 
dread water, that ash was seen fresh barked, the 
bottom of which was eurrounded with water In Bucb 
a way, that one of the oHicers of the forest asserted, 
in an official report, that the mouse must have heel) 
actually swimming at the time of barking it. I(i th^ 
same report he also mentions his belief that the ' 
weasels, at the time they are preying on mice, swaU 
low theqi nholc, and that what they rannot digest, 
as the fur, &c., they void from their mouths in 
balb aftenvarda ; so that it is scarcely ever per- 
ceptible where they have eaten their prey. In 
one of the retreats of a weasel ten mice were found ; 
and another weasel was seen to run into its hole 

'with a mouse in its mouth. It is probable, how- 

'Cver, that they were brought there as food for the 
young. The weasel, I beheve, generally sucfcf 

' the blood of its prey, at least that of the larger i 

' animals. 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that, in a ' 
plantation in Dean Forest, consisting of three hun- 
dred acres, not more than four or five plants were 
found whicli were not injured by the mice or indeed 
destroyed by them. Many of the plants bitten 
through were as thick us a man's arm; and the 
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M»te were gnawed i^ date to the stem, tba^ some of 
theyouQg iree» were seen dither reclining on one 
flide^ or level wit]^ the ground. 

The following account will show the nundbeiv ef 
mice caught in the different inclosures in Dean Fo- 
rest in three months^ from September to . January, 
with the number of acres, and the proportion be- 
tween the long and the short tailed mice. 
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Haywood Inclosure . . .418 . . . . 12,850 8 12,858 

Oiley HiU ditto 41.... 1,161.. 

Crabtree Hill ditto . . . .372. . . . 7,851 . . 

Park Hill ditto 113 ... . 2,665 . . 

Shutcastle ditto 163 484. . 

Sallow Vallets ditto.... 386.... 1,361.. 

Barnhill ditto 50 ... . . . 

Birchwood ditto 50 ... . . . 

Whitemead Park ditto 100.... 1,559.. 



Total Acres, 1,693 
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Total Mice, 28,071 
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I should not forget to mention that, in New 
Forest, foxes were frequently seen hunting after the 
mice, and eating them greedily. 

I was lately shown, a pear-tree, trained agai^ist 
an out-house in the yard of a gentleman at 
Hampton-Court, all the upper part of which had 
been eaten away by rats. They descended from 
the projecting eaves of the building on the branches 
of the pear-tree; and as far as they could reach 
had fed on the leaves and tender shoots of the 
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drive liim anay with their horQs. So severe is t]ic ' 
chase ill KidiQionil Park in taking ilccr, especially 
when the ground is weC. that iJiree or bur good 
horses may be tired by a single horseman in onai ] 
day's deer taking, if each deer is ridden out of t 
herd, and followed till he is taken. When d(^ a 
in slips, the man who holds them merely rides t 
near as he can to the person who is endeavounng tN 
single out the deer, and awaits his signal for slipping! 
the dog. These dogs, who are a large, rough sort ol 
greyhound, and very powerful and sagacious, e 
soon taught not to injure the deer when they com 
to theni. The cry of ' Hold them,' made use of byi 
the keepers in urging them forward, seems to b 
perfectly understood by the dogs. 

The days for taking deer in Richmond Park a 
kept as secret as possible, in order to prevent,' lot 
great a concourse of people. I have, howeverj 
quendy witnessed it, and know of few sights i 
animating and interesting. 



The keepers in some of ibe king's parks have d 
method of taking hares alive, which 1 never sayK 
practised elsewhere. When they want to lessen tb^m 
number of male hares, they look for a hare in itm 
form, and when found, they ride round it in a circle>/| 
They condnue to do this for some time; and if thdij 
hare keeps her seat, two men walk up on each sidatl 
of her, holding a net spre'ad out bclwcen'thcm. AM^I 



a.given signal, they drop it, and the hare is caught. 
If it is a female, it is asrain turned loose. 
. Hares will tr3rand find each other by the scent, as 
we see dogs hunt^ I have disturbed a hare from her 
seat in the spring during the breeding season, and 
when I have retired to a little distance, I have seett 
her followed, when she was no longer in sight, by a 
male. He has evidendy traced her by the sc^[it ; 
and when he has been at fault, I have observed hun^ 
make a, cast, and hunt his ground as a dog would doj,- 
tUl he has s^ain hit off the right way, and foUdwieKi: 
with the greatest eagerness- I have been assured by; 
a person who witnessed it, that six or seven weasels 
have joined together, and have pursued a rabbit hj- 
the scent, not exactly in full cry, but uttering a soitt 
of whine while they were in pursuit. 
•Where the soil and herbage agree with hares^ 
they increase with amazing rapidity- In Hamptot^ 
Oiawrt Park, where they hav6 no shelter, and tvhet^ 
many leverets are destroyed, in consequence of horsed- 
and cows trampling upon them, they thrive, never- 
theless, better than in any place I am acquainted 
with. In c6ursing them, they run nearly, if not 
quite, as strong as down hares. As there is no cover 
for them to retreat to, they take refuge, but only' 
when hard pressed, either in old rabbit holes, or in 
drains, and holes in trees. I have observed in 
coursing, that if a hare, when she is started from her 
form, has her ears down, she is a weak runner, but if 
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was named ' Sir Edmuad,' by his late Majesfy, in 1 
consequence of Sir Edmund Nagie having been ia I 
at the ' take' after a long chase. This stag hved I 
some years afterwards in the parit ; and it is a 
nous fact that he died the very same day on wliich I 
Sir Edmund Nagle died. This deer herded with I 
the cows, probahly from having been so long se{%- I 
falcd from hiH usual companions. 

Does are longer lived than bucks, One doe ip I 
Riclunond Park lived to he twenty years old; and I 
there are other instances of their haying attained ti*p 
same age. 

A curious circumstance lately occurred, respecting 1 
the red deer iu the park, in question. In the ye^ | 
1825, not a single calf waa dropped by any of 1 
liinds, tliough they had bred freely the precediijg, 
and did the same in the subsequent year. I fiifd 
an event recorded in tlie ' Journal of a Naturalist,* 
■^ having happened in ihe same year in rcgar4 119 
cows. It is there stated that, for many miles round 
the residence of the author, scarcely any femaje 
calves were born. This diminution of the ugugj 
breed of deer, and the increase of sex in another 
animal, is not a. little remarkable. 

There is a fine breed of biwk- hounds in Elichmojid 
Park, and their sagacity is very extraordinary. In 
taking the dter, according to annual custom, either 
for the royal hunt or for tlie fattening paddocks, s. 
stag or a buck, which has been previously fixed upon,i6 
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I 44dden out of the lierd by tiro or three of the keepers 
in succession, each of whom is closely followed by 
a hound, the young dogs only being kept in slips. 

IAa Hoon as the deer ha^ been separated from his 
HUnpanions, tlie dogs have the requisite signal given 
|b them, and tbey immeriiately follow in pursuit. The 
Icene is then highly interesting. A strong deer will 
H^ord a very long chase, but when he comes to bay. 
Hie dogs generally seize him by tile throat of ears ; 
Ifce keepers cinno up, take him by the horns, and alter 
likving strapped his hind and fore legs together, put 
him into a cart which follows for the pirpose, aiid 
he is then disposed of as he may be wanleil. I hase 
seen an active young keepei- throw himself from his 
horse upon a deer at bay, vihich he had come up to 
at fhll gallop, and hokl tiia horns till assistance 
^^^ 'Bjrived. Some danger, however, attends this sport; 
^^^^B, tvhea a deer has been hard pressed, I have seen 
^^^H|^, in more than one instance, suddenly turn u|khi 
^^^HAe horsemen and injure the horses, and in one case 
^^^Bmlund the leg of the horseman. The dogs are so 
^^^jMl trained, and are so soon made aware which 
buck is intended to he caught, that they seldom make 
a mistake, even if Ihe deer regains the herd after 

ha\'ing been driven from it, but press him through it, 

I separated him from it. It is 

^1 known that when a Itard-preased deer tries to 

1 bis companions, they endeavour to avoid and 



t away from him as much as possible. 
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taken to one of (he former. The long-tailed mice 
bad all white breai^fs, and the tail was about the 
same length as the body. One of them, caught in' 
Haywood Inelosiire, Dean Forest, was nearly aa 
laroe as a weasel, and the back of its neeic was 
beaiitifiilly mottled. These latter mice were chiefly 
caiight on the wet. greens in the forest, and the short- 
tailed both on wet aa well as dry ground. 

The Bhort-lailed mouse has a much thicker head 
than the long-t^led one, and its ears are very short, 
and almost hid in the hair. Its body is about three 
inches long, ami the tail one inch. The upper part 
of the body is of a reddish brown, and the belly a 
deep ash colom-. Their runs and nests are under 
the surfacB of the ground. They produce seven and 
etgjit, and, in some instances, nine young at a time. 

Amongst the birds of prey which made their 
appearance in Dean Forest during the time (he mice 
were in the greatest numbers, was a small white owl. 
None of these birds had previously been observed in 
tbe fisrest, but in the space of a few montlis several 
were seen, and were conaideretl to be the moat de- 
structive of any of tJie winged enemies of the mice. 
It was stated in a letter from a gentleman residing 
it) (he forest, that under the roost of one of these 
o^wls, in an inclosure called Birchwood, there were 
at least fifty mice, which had passed through the 
owl whole. This assertion was repeated in some 
suhsecj^uent correspondence^ though it is probable that 
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L fte pellets tvhich owls cast up were mistaken for 
I Slice. These owls are described as smaller than the 
I llMjwn owl, and aa havitig a kind of rulf round the 
I bead. 

' Specimens of the mice taken in Dean and the New 

I Fftrest were Bent to Sir Joseph Banks, with an account 

|- of their depredations. In his answer, he says, ' I 

'* have reecired a liberal stipply of the mischiev6us 

^vermin. The short-tailed field-mouse of Pennant 

*«id Ihe field-motise of the samci author are, I bfe- 

I '^iere, the same an those sent ; but 1 am not tjtijte 

"ftertain, because Pennant describes hia field-mouse 

f '■to bavin" a tail longer than its body, and the breast 

'of an ochre colour. But thosft that I rweived hare 

*fheir toils of the same length os the body^ — ^fhe 

•breast white. I incline to conclude that they aii! 

('■young animals, and that the old ones wilt answer 

h'Pennant's description. 

• * tfust tfiat it will be ascertained which of the 
•Wnimals is the enemy to pi anting that is complained 
I •'ef. The proportionate quantities of each will be 
'Itn object also of inquiry. 

' I shall be glad to receive an account of the mis- 
t'fehief the mice have done. I have not In any work 
J'met with an accoimt of mice haring been accused 
■*ftf barking trees, which makes the fact a valuable 
■*ftddition, not only to natural history, but useful to 
t* all planters, who, when they are made aware fif 
r%e nature of the t^tacles presented to them, will 
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■ Jiave a better chance than otlierwise would bo tjie 
' case of discovering a remedy. 

' In speakiog of shrew-mice. Pennant tells us that 

• the root of the white hellebore and slaves-acre * 

' nuxed with meal is a certain poison for tliem. If . 

• so, it may be well to attempt by the same means 
' to destroy these enemies,' 

, la a subsequent letter Sir Joseph Banks aaye, 
' On talking over tlie subject of the mice with a- 

• very intelligent practical man, he sug^gested an idea 

• that the evil of young plants being barked by mice 
'^may be much more prevalent than we suppose it- 

• to be, though attributed to the teeth of rabbits and- 

• hares, instead of mice. He mentioned a wood of 
'.mine in Derbyshire, where abundance of young'- 

• trees were planted, and the whole destroyed by^ 
' rabbits, as my steward and himself supposed. Also 

• much miscliief in the woods of Lord Vernon at 
' Sudbury. In both these cases the trees were never 
'barked higher than about six inches from the- 
' ground — as high as a mouse can reach ; but a rab- 
' bit can as easily bark a tree a foot from the ground 

' The notion in my judgment is worthy of inquiry. 

• and verification. The officers of the forest can no- 

• doubt tell whether a rabbit and a hare confined. 
' themselves in barking to tlie lowest six inches, or 

• reach with their teeth Jiigher up.' , . , 

* A kind of liulieput. 'n'lftflt 
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In answer to this suggestion it may be stated, 
that there were no rabbits and very few hares in 
the inclosures in Dean Forest, so that the damage 
done to the plants could not have been occa- 
sioned by them. Besides, several of the forest 
woodmen and others attested that they had fre- 
quently seen the mice in the act of barking the 
trees, even at the height of three and four feet from 
the ground, having climbed up the trees ^ that dis- 
tance. ! ; / 

In another letter from Sir Joseph Banks, he ^i, 

* I have inquired far and near, arid I cannot in[^t 

* with any who has suffered by the barking of youiig 

* trees who attributes the mischief to mice. The 

* discovery, therefore, must prove advantageous to'dll 
^planters.' 

In one of the Dean Forest inclosures many bid 

hollies had been cut down to clear the way for iie 

. . . '^ 

plantations ; and from them bushes consisting cif 
iiAny young shoots had grown up. Almost all of 
these in one month of the year (September) were 
observed to be in a state of greater or less decay, 
some quite black, some turning yellow, whilst a few 
still remained green. Upon inspecting them it was 
found that the bark had been gnawed off more pr 
less, and more or less recently according to the gra- 
dations of decay. The mice, however, barked indif- 
ferently young oaks, ash, beech, hollies, and willows, 
and but very few of the fir tribe. 
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This is one of those mysteries in nature which it*'! 
is not easy to account for. We find that a bird, t 
soon as it has deposited four eggs in its nest, 
the case of the lapwing, immediately ceases to ppo^ . 
duce any more ; but if tlisturbed in its arrange- 
ntents, will go on to lay perhaps five times that num- 
ber, and yet cease the moment it has collected its^j 
usual number for hatching in the same spot. ThiaiT 
property does not Bcem to belong to our domesti*H*B 
fowk. A hen, when she wants to sit, will as readily 
do so upon one egg as more, and so will a turkey'i* 
This latter biril is of a very torpid nature, and « 
continue to sit for many months together, on a ve 
scanty supply of food. The persons who breed verj^B 
early poultry for the London market, have a secreffB 
for preserving the vital pi-operty in eggs laid in tbO^J 
spring and summer till late in the autumn, whd( 
they are put under turkeys who have been kepC^I 
dtting, and are hatched early in the winter. TheaJ^H 
persons chiefly reside near Chertsey, in Surrey, an*' 1 
the neighbouring country ; and the secret for pr*'' 1 
serving the eggs in a proper state for hatching ta*" ' 
stricdy preserved amongst them. I have visited on«'' 
of their cottages, and found the only room surrounded 
with small square pens, in which the turkeys wwe 
sitting. They are occasionally taken oflf the nest for '■ 
a short time, and then returned to it, ! 



It appears difiicult to assign a reason why birds, t 
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of.th^ same size and species should produce eggs of 
a different shape and cdour. The hedge-sparrow's 
^g is blue; while that of the robin^ who lives on the 
same sort of food> and is like it in various particu- 
lar^, produces an egg of a darkish brown and white 
co|pur, ornamented. with ydlowish brown spots. The 
cormorant has pale green eggs, while the egg of the 
gaiuiet is white : both these birds feed on fish. The , 
®ggs ,of the rook, magpie, and lapwing, are nQ^i;ly . 
sipf^ilar in size and appearance. Those of the pigeon, . 
owjl,. and kingfisher, are white; and those pf the, ^ 
blftckbird of a bluish green. In like manner, th^» j . 
eggs of the land tortoise are of a dusky, brp^yijglsU. 
w^e; and those of the crocodile of a bluish white;, .^ 
]§vep,bens in the same poultry-yard, and fed on thje . 
safYie /pod, produce eggs of a different colour, so^ 
bf^pg; much darker than others. I have also oh- 
s<ttv,^ ^^t some ducks of the same breed have white 
egg§^ and others bluish ones. Hens sometimes pro? 
lU^^^ eggs with a double yolk in them, and others 
haj^. he^&und with a double shell. It is a curious 
au)d ia^erest^ng fact, that the spot on the upper sur- 
fa(^ of the yolk of an egg, being that in which the 
fijt:m:e qhipk is placed, is so much lighter than the 
c^)posite side, that in whatever position the egg is 
placed, this part is always opposed to the belly of 
the incubating bird*. 

Another wonderful fact respecting eggs is that 

, * Blumenbach. 

O 
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some birds liave t!ie property of either retaining theii 
egg after it has arrived at. maturity, or of suppi 
iug altogether the further progress of those 
which had arrived at a certain siste in the ovariunl. 
I have on several occasions purchased pulleti 
my farm-yard which had just begim to lay. Per* 
haps on their way to their new home they 
drop one egg in the basket in whieh they wer 
fined; but I have invariably found that, on arrivi 
at a strange place, they have altogether ceased 
lay any more eggs till they had become habituati 
to their companions, and had made themselvea 
acquainted with the localities of their new situation. 
We know, on opening a pullet who has just begun 
to lay, that there is a regular succession of eggs of 
different sizes in the ovarium. Some are neariy 
complete, others are as large as a marble, and others 
of the size of a pea. The circumstance of birdo 
being endowed with the extraordinary property of 
preventing the eggs from arriving at maturity, when 
their usual habits or place of abode have been 
charged, is one of those facts in natural history on 
which little light has yet been thrown. If the leg of 
a pullet is broken after she has laid two or three 
eggs, we find that as long as there is a necessity for 
the formation of new bone, she will perhaps drop on« 
without a shell, and then cease altogether from lay- 
ing any more till the bones of her leg are knit, and 
the union ia complete. She then begins to lay Bgai% 
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but the number is regulated by those she had pre- 
viously laid. Suppose, for instance, that she had 
laid four eggs before her leg was broken, and that 
the quantity in her ovarium when she first b^gan was 
i&ixteen, she would, when she resumed her laying, 
only produce the remaining twelve. From this it is 
clear that a certain quantity of spme matjerial — lime 
and cihalk probably — is necessary to enable a hen to 
produce a perfect egg, and that the want of it retards 
the process going on in the ovarium, without produc- 
ing any inmiediate injury to those eggs which ny^ere 
in a gradual process towards maturity. In the in- 
stance already mentioned of hens ceasing to lay tm 
being brought to a strange place, it waa pfrobatdy 
occasioned by their restlessness, aiid not knowing at 
first where to go in search of what was necessary to 
enable them to bring their eggs to perfection. 
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■ Prythee do not value lhyi«lf oa Ihy reason at Ihat eimblUDt I 
rate, and the dignity af hu man nature ; take my vord for 11, a I 
wlting-Jug ha.s aa guod reasoD aa any inaa in England.' 



Tfii; captain of a trading vessel, who now resides at , 
Bi'ighton, picked up lately a dog at. sea, more than i 
Iwenfy miles from land. This circnnistance may 
throw sDme hght on the foct of dogs, which have * 
'been sent to France or Ireland from England, find- 
ing tlieir way back. The present Earl of L 

sent some drafted hounds from his kennel in Cunl- , 
berland to Ireland, ivheru they were safely received, ' 
and a receipt given for them to the person who 
brought them over. Three weeks afterwartls two of 
these hounds made their appearance at Lord L.'s , 
kennel, though in a Tery exhausted state. A g»d'- 
tleman aho informed me that a pointer-dog wliioh . 
had been left at Calais made its way over to Eng^ 
land. The most amusing fact of this kind that' I 
know of is one that was related to me by a gentle- 
man on whose veracity I can place most impKcit 
reliance ; and though il may appear to some of my 
readers to border upon the marvellous, I think it too 
entertaining to wilhhold it. He informed me that a 
friend of his, an officer in the Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, who had occasion, ivlien in Paris, to pass one 
of the bridges across the Seine, had his boots, which 
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had been previously well polished, dirtied by a 
poodle-dog rubbing against them. He in con- 
sequence went to one of the men stationed at 
the comer of every street in Paris and on the 
bridges, and had them cleaned. The same circum- 
stance having occurred more than once, his curiosity 
was excited, and he watched the dog. He saw him 
roU himself in the mud of the river, and then wat^h 
for a person with well-polished boots^ against which 
he contrived to rub himself. Finding ths^t the shp0^ 
black was the owner of the dog, he taxed him with 
the artifice ; and after a little hesitation he confessed 
that he had taught the dog the trick in order, to 
procure customers for Wmself. The officer, bl^pg 
much struck with the dog's sagacity, purchased hiip 
at a high price, and brought him to England. He 
J^ept him tied up in Ix)ndpn some time, and then 
i^leased him. The dog reipained with him a day 
iOn t«vo> and then made his escape. A fortnight 
afterwards he was foun4 with his former master, 
pursuing his old trade on the bridge. 

NcNT is a dog the only animal who has shown an 
extraordinary faculty in finding his way home. The 
following anecdote was related to me by Edward 
Hawke liocker, Esq., one of the Governors of Green- 
wich Hospital, the circumstance having happened 
while he was in the Mediterranean. It is alsa xnei^i- 
tioned in a note in Messrs. KLirby and Spenqe s 
Entomology; who statq that they had it froai lieu* 
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I tenant Alderson of the Royal Engineers, who was 
I personally acquainted with the facts. 

In March, IBIB, an ass, the proiierty of Captaiu 
Dundas, R.N., then at Malta, was shipped on board 
the Ister frigate. Captain Forest, bound from Gib- 
pallar for that island. The vessel having struck on ■ 
some sandd off the Point de Gal, at some distance 
from the shore, the ass was thrown overboard, to 
give it a chance of swimming to land — a poor one, 
for the sea was running so liigh, that a boat which 
left the ship was lost. A i'ew days afterwards, how- ' 
ever, when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the ■ 
morning, the ass presented himBclf for admlssioo, 
and pi-oceeded to the stable of Mr. Weeks, a. mer- ' 
chant, which he had formerly occupietl, to the no ' ' 
small surprise of that gentleman, who imagined that, ' 
from some accident, the animal had never been 
shipped on board the Ister. On the return of this ' 
vessel to repair, however, tbe mystery was explained; ' 
and it turned out that Valiante (so the ass was ■ 
called) had not only swum safely to shore, but with- "* 
out guide, compass, or travelling-map, had found his '" 
way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of 
more than two hundred miles, which he had never' 
traversed before, tlirough a mountainous and intri- 
cate country, ititei-sected by slreams, and in so short 
a, period tliat he could not have made one false turn.' 
His not having been stopped on the road wa-i attri- 
buted to the circumstance of Itis having been for- 
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merly uied to whip^ crinfinals upon> which wafi indih 
cated to the peasants^ who have a superstitious Ih»*- 
rot of such asses, by the holes in his ears> to whkh 
the persons flogged were tied. 

I have alsQ been assured that a favourite oat 
belonging to a nobleman, which had been conveyed 
to his country-seat more than a hundred miles fbongt 
London, found her way back to his house in towjpu 
Nothing can be more extraordinary than the wajr 
in which bees find thjsir way back to their hive. 
Place it amongst hundreds of others, exacdy simiiar 
in outward appearance, or at the top of a bouse in 
London *, or concealed in the thickest Wood, and 
the bee will regain it without the shghtest appaeent 
difficulty. Huber says they fly to it with an eiiff 
treme rapidity, and as strdght as a ball from ^ 
musket. Nothing can show more forcibly the woiqh 
der^l instinct which has been given to these insects 
by Almighty God. If they experienced any diffi« 
culty in finding their homes, how much time would 
be lofift, and how inadequate would all their labourtf 
and industry be, to furnish a sufficient store of honey 
to exist upon during the winter ! I have always 
observed that when a fresh hive has been brought 
to my garden from a distant place^ the bees employ 
themselves, on first leaving it, not in collecting honey, 
but in making themselves acquainted with all the 

* I was shown a fine glass of honey taken from a hiVe of bees 
placed on the top of a house in Harley-ttiiet 
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ipighboiiriiig objects, ami these ohjecls may poa- 

I / sibly serve lo guide them to their respective homes. 

Some naturalists are of opinion that this recc^nitios 

of home is the result of memory. Perhaps in some 

I instances it is so, but memory could not have guided 

an ass over t^vo hundred miles of country, which he 

had never passed before ; and tlie same unexplained 

. instinct which brought him back to his stable 

, Gibraltar, may guide the bee to his hive. 

This instinctive sagacity, which guides animals 

who have been taken from their old haunts, in making 

their way back to them, appears in some to whom 

, we should have been less disposed 1o attribute it. 

, - have , an anecdote from a gentleman, who rcsidf 

I some years on an estate high up the Susquehannah, 

I of some pigs, which, having been brought in a sack 

fifteen miles through an American wood, by the next 

, morning had found their way back, from their 

, to their old home. I have also been assured, tiiat 

, Welsh sheep have been known to fijid their way back, 

, from the neighbourhood of London, to f heii native 

mountains. It is no uncommon thing for dogA.who 

, have been taken a great distance in carriages, to 

. make their way homo again, and that in a very short 

apace of time. A friend of mine took a pointer doy 

in his carriage, to some shooting ground in Scotlan( 

more than a hundred nailes from his house. Upi 

receiving some correction from his master, he 

him, atid made his way back to his keimel. 
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Some animals^ when placed in particular situations^ 
seem to lose sight of their natural propensities. A 
cat belonging to a miller of the name of Hooky near 
Fakenham^ in Norfolk, had been so much accus-^ 
tomed to the sight of water, that she seemed to have 
lost all dread of it, and would dive into deep water 
after fish. This was not done in one or two instances 
only, but was almost a daily practice. Dr. Darwin 
has related a similar circumstance of a cat ' who 
caught trout at a mill near Lichfield. 



A friend of mine had a poodle-dog possessed of 
more than ordinary sagacity, but he was, however, 
under little command. In order to keep him in bet- 
ter order, my friend purchased a small whip, with 
which he corrected the dog once or twice during a 
walk. On his return the whip was put pn a table in 
the hall, and the next morning it was missing. It 
was soon afterwards found concealed in an out- 
building, and again made use of in correcting the 
dog; It was, however, again lost, but found hidden 
in another place. On watching the dog, who was 
suspected of being the culprit, he was seen to take 
the whip from the hall-table, and run away with it, 
in order again to hide it. The late James Gumming 
Esq., was the owner of the dog, and related this 
anecdote to me. Let me here pay my little tribute 
of affection to his memory. He was one of my oldest 
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{riendB^ and thofte who knew and loved him a$ I did^ 
iHll joiii with me in opinion^ that^ in addition to fino 
msme, and inde&tigable research^ (of which he gave 
a proof in his very able reports on the Revenue of 
India^) he was possessed of the kindest hearty and 
the most agreeable manners and conversation. His 
Mply death was deplored by numerous friei^A 
amongst whom were many men df high rank and 
gimt talents. 



T8E CUCKOO. 



' Aa that ungenlla gull, tha cuckoo's 
' Ubctli the spairow.' 



I 



■ PxHHAPS few birds have excited more curiosity 
mongst naturalists than the euckoo, and some rather 
' contradictory aceouota have from time to time been 
jiublislied respecting them. Dr. Jenner was the 
first who threw any hght on the natural history of 
r this extraordinary bird; and hi9 account is most 
Eipteresting and satJBfactory. The fact of the young 
pcuckoo turning out its weaker companions, tlie natu- 
ral inmates of the nest, is now undisputed. Thia 
operation is, I believe, generally performed on the 
aecond day after Ihe birds are hatched, — at least, 
>I ha^'e found it to be so in the cases which have 
oaiae under my own obser\'ation. The young in- 
truder seems to confine his dislike to his nestling 
oompaiiions to the act of discharging them from the 
nest. In one instance, which I had an opportunity 
of observing, the young birds, which had only been 
hatched two days, were so little hurt by a fall of four 
feet from the nest to the ground, that two of them 
contrived to crawl a distance of eight or nine feet 
from the place on which they had fallen. Some- 
times the joiing cuckoo is hatched before the other 
: in wliich case he proceeds to discard the eggs, 
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ivhicli he is enabled to do by means of a depression ] 
in the middle of his back. It seems, however, to have I 
escaped the notice of those to whom we are most in- * 
debted for the agi-eeahle information we already 
possess of the habits of the cuckoo, that the parent 
bird, in tU-positing her egg, will sometimes undertalte 
the task of removing the eggs of those birds i 
whose nest she is pleased to place Iter own*. I say 
sometimes, because I am aware that it is not always , 
the case ; and indeed I have only one fact to bring ' 
forward in support of the assertion : it is, however, 
connected with another relating to the cuckoo, not a i 
little curious. The circumstance occurred at Arboiy,' 
in Warwickshire, the seat of Francis Newdigatc, Esq., 
and was witnessed by several persons residing in his 
house. The particulars were written down at the' 
time by a lady, who bestowed much time in watchir^' 
the young cuckoo, and I now ^ve them in her own' 
words : — ' In the early part of the summer of 1828,' 
' a cuckoo, having previously turned out the eggs 
' from a water-wagtad's nest, which was built in a 
* small hole in a garden-wall at Arbury, deposited' 

• May she not do this in cooHeijnetice ot not being able to finiL 
> nest fit fut het purpose, and llierafore, frqra some extraordinary 
and powerful instinct, she removes eggs which vroulil be hatctied 
befum her own, and the young birds Irom which might t)KD]De too 
Rtron); and heavy to be «ji^cted frum the nest by the young cuckoo ? 
It requires all Ihc exertions and uctiiit; of a pair ot waler-wagtBili 
or hedge-spartons to provide for a young cuckoo. If there wet* 
other birds in the nest, eoiae must Gtarre. Tbe female cuckoo, by 
eJMtiog the eggs, prevents thic 
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* ber own egg in .their, place. When the egg was • 
^ hiatched^ the young intruder was fed by the water- 
V wagtails till he became too bulky for his confined 

"^ and narrow quarters, and in a fidgety fit he fell to 

* the ground. In this predicament he was found by 
' the gardener, who picked him up, and put hi|xi 
' intp a. wire-cage, which was placed on the top of a 
^ waU, not far from the place of its birth. Hereiit 
' )va$ expected that the wagtails would have followed 
^ their supposititious offspring witli food, to support ft 
^inits imprisonment — a mode of proceeding wbicjii' 
^, would have had nothing very uncommon to reqpn^; 

* mend, it to notice. But the odd part of the stprjf 
' is, tthat the bird which hatched the cuckoo n,ej<r€^ 
^ came neax it; but her place was. suppUed by ,8^ 
'. hedge-sparrow, who performed her part diligqntlg 
^ a^d, punctually, by bringing food at veiy short in-f 
' jtejjvals from morning till evening, till its unpouth 
\ fester-child grew large, and became full feathered, 
' when, it was suffered to escape, and was seen no 
',n>pre: .gpne, perhaps, to the country to which he 
^ i][)igrates, to tell his kindred cuckoos (if he was 
^ as ungrateful as he was ugly when I saw him in 

* the liest) what fools hedge-sparrows and water- 
*^^^ wagtails are in England. It may possibly be sug^ 
** gested, that a mistake has been made with regard 
^ to the sort of bird which hatched the cuckoo, and 
Mhat the same bird which fed it, namely, the 
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hedge-sparrow *, hatched the egg. If thb liad 
been the case^ there would have been nothings ex- 
traordinary in the circumstance; but the wagtail 
was too often seen on her nest, both before the 
egg was hatched, and afl:erwards feeding the young 
bird, to leave room for any scepticism on that pdtnt; 
and the sparrow was seen feeding it in the cage 
afterwards by many members of the family daily.* 
ITiis account (the accuracy of which no one can 
doubt, who is acquainted with the party tram whom 
it oomes) seems to prove the assertion which some 
persons have made, of cuckoos having introduced 
their eggs into the nest of the wren, or into nests 
built in holes in the wall ; or, as Dr. Jenner asserts, 
in a wagtail's nest in a hole under the eave of a 
cottage. Some doubt has been thrown on the accu- 
racy of this statement of Dr. Jenner's, in a new and 
very agreeable edition of Colonel Montague's Orni- 
thological Dictionary : at least, a hint is given that 
it was rather a singular place for a wagtail to build 
in. I have, however, found them in similar situa- 
tions; and one wagtail built amongst the rough 
bricks which formed some rock-work in my garden. 
If the fact, therefore, is undoubted, that the egg of 
the cuckoo is found in the nest of a bird built in so 
small a hole in a wall that a young ciickoo could 

* It could not ha?e been the hedg^^parrow; ai they are never 
known to build in a hole in a wall 
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no longer remain in it, by what means could she 
contrive to introduce her egg into the nest ? It ap- 
pears quite impossible that she could have sat pn the 
nest while she deposited her egg; imd it is not easy, 
therefore, to form a probable conjecture how the ope- 
ration was performed. Spurzheim, however, asserts 
in his Lectui^es, that he actually saw an insteiiee of 
^ cuckoo having dropped her egg nesyr a n^t so 
placed that she ooqld not possibly gain acUittanee 
to it ; and that after removing the eggii which wwe 
already in the nest, she took up her own egg in one 
of her feet, and in that way placed it in it. 
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• — Hark ! what loud shouts 

' Re-echo through the g^ves ! he hreaks away : 

< Shrill horns proclaim his flight.'— Sombbyille. 



Some curious instances have been related to me of 
the cunning evinced by foxes, not only in the pre- 
servation of their lives, but in procuring themselves 
fixxi. A fox, which had been frequently hunted 
in Leicestershire, was always lost at a particular 
place, where the hounds could never recover the 
scent. This circumstance having excited some 
curiosity, it was at last discovered that he jumped 
upon, and ran along a clipped hedge, at the end of 
which was an old pollard oak tree, hollow in the 
middle. He crept into this hollow, and lay con-^ 
cealed till the alarm was over. His retreat, however, 
being discovered, he was driven from it and killed. 
Another fox selected a magpie's nest as a place of 
retreat, and was discovered iji consequence of a 
labouring man having observed a quantity of bones, 
feathers of birds, &c., on the ground under the nest. 
The following fact may be relied upon, extraordinary 
as it may appear. I received it from a gentleman 
of the strictest veracity, who communicated it to 
me very recently, on his return from the south of 
France, where he had been residing for some months. 
A friend of his, with whom he passed much of his 
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time there, was in the habit of shooting in a part of 
the country where there was much wild and rocky 
ground. Part of this rocky ground was on the side 
of a very high hill, which was not accessible for a 
sportsman, and from which both hares and foxes 
took their way in the evening to the plain below. 
There were two channels or gullies made by the 
rains, leading from these rocks to the lower ground. 
Nqar one of these channels, the sportsnian in ques- 
tion, and his attendant, stationed themselv^ one, 
evening, in hopes of being able to shoot sonie hai*ea. 
They had not been there long, when they observ^ 
a fox coming down the gully, and followed by ano- 
ther. After playing together for a litde time, one. 
of the foxes concealed himself under a large stone or . 
rock, which was at the bottom of the channel, and 
the other returned to the rocks. He soon, however, 
came back, chasing a hare before him. As the hare 
was passing the stone where the first fox had con- 
cealed himself,he tried to seize her by a sudden springs, 
but missed his aim. The chasing fox then came up, 
and finding that his expected prey had escaped, 
through the want of skill in his associate, he fell upon 
him, and they both fought with so much animosity, 
that the parties who had been watching their pro- 
ceedings came up and destroyed them both. 

pcmtoppidan informs us, that when a fox observes 
an otter go into the water to fish, he will frequently 

hide hiniself behind a stone; and when the otter 

P 
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comes to shore with his prey, will make such a spring ' 
upon him, that the affrighted animal runs off, and 
leaves his booty behind. Mr. Bingley quotes thia 
anecdote, but without giving much credit to It. 

Ill Smith's Directory for destroying vermin, wf.l 
find it said that the fox exhibita a great degree of ^ 
cunning in digging young rabbits out of their bur- 
roivs. He does not tcy to enter the hole; for in this 
case he would not only have to enlarge it, but have . 
also to dig several feet along the ground, under thd j 
surface of the earth; but he follows their scent above, ' 
tin he comes to the enJ, where they lie ; and thei 1 
scratching up the earth, descends immediately upoH 
and devours them, 

Buffon considered that the fox ought to be placed 
amongst the higher order of quadrupeds, from the 
great care and dexterity they show in the construction 
of their habitations. Some of them are placed ill | 
extraordinary situations, a. fox having been known Ut 4 
let himself drop from the edge of a precipice on tfJ 
projecting piece of rock just below it, from which hdl 
got into his liole or den, These dens are sometime g 
provided with outlets, fcy which the fox may e 
his escape. 

Buffon says that foxes are so fond of honey, thjkt i 
they will sometimes attack bee-hives, and even thft 
nests of wasps, for the sake of what they can find to ' 
eat ; and that they frequently meet with so rough a 
reception as to be obliged to roll themselves on thfc 
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ground^ to get rid of the insects that are stinging 
them. They then, he says, return to the chai^, 
and generally succeed in securing the combs. I 
have, however^ kept bees where thero were many 
foxes iti the neighbourhood^ who could have gained 
access to my hives without any difficulty. I never 
had d,ny reasoh to &ttsj[^t that they in any way 
molested them, nor did it ever fell in my way to hear 
an instance of this having happened in this counti^. 
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* The poor fish have enemies enough, besides such unnaiond 
* fiihenuen at otten, the cormorant, and the bittern.* 

Walton^s Angler. 



I WENT lately to see a fine heronry at Sir Henry 
Fletcher's park, Walton-on-Thames. The nests 
are built on the top of some of the finest fir-trees 
in the kingdom^ and appear somewhat larger than 
those of the rook. These birds must go an amazing 
distance to provide food for their young, as I have 
been assured that the bones of sea-fish have been 
found under the nests. They appear to be slow 
and heavy fliers. 

A young bird fix)m this heronry having fallen 
out of the nest, was taken away in the evening by a 
gentleman, who carried it to his house at some miles 
distance, and turned it into a walled garden that 
night. The next morning, one of the old birds was 
seen to feed it, and continued to do so till the young 
one made its escape. This bird must have gone 
over a very considerable space of ground in search 
of the young heron. 

A large assembly of herons takes place at certain 
times of the year in Richmond Park, where I have 
counted from fifty to sixty at a time. Sometimes 
they may be seen on the tops of trees, and at others 
on the ground at a distance from the ponds, appear- 
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ing perfectly motionless till they are disturbed. 
This assemblage is very curious. The nearest 
heronry from Richmond Park is the one near 
Walton-on-Thames, and the other m Windsor Great 
Park, both of which would scarcely Aimish the num-^ 
her above mentioned. There seems to be no reason 
why they should congregate and remain for so long 
a time in the listless mianner in which I have seen 
them ; nor can one give a probable reason why the 
birds from two heronries should meet at the same 
time in a place so far distant from their usual haunts. 
It is seldom that one sees more than two or three 
herons together in the same place, and then only 
when they are watching for their prey. 

A bittern (ardea stellaris) was lately shot by one 
of the keepers in Richmond Park. Though nearly 
dead when he was going to pick it up, it showed 
considerable ferocity. 

From the scarcity of this bird in England, few 
people are acquainted with the dismal noise it some- 
times makes. Mr. Rennie describes it in a very 
picturesque manner. 

* Those/ he says, ' who have walked in a sum- 
' mer's evening by the sedgy sides of unfrequented 

* rivers must remember a variety of notes from differ- 

* ent water-fowl ; the loud scream of the wild goose^ 
' the croaking of the mallard, the whining of the 
' lapwing, and the tremulous neighing of the jack- 

* snipe. But of all these sounds there is none so 
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' dismally hollow as the booming of llie bittern, h 
' is like the interrupted bellowing of a bull, but 
' lower and louder, and ia heard at a mile distal 
' as if issuing from some formidable being that iv 
' sided at the bottom of the waters. This is the 
' bittern, whoso windpipe is fitted to produce the 
' sound for which it is remarkable. These bellow! 
* explosions tire chiefly heard from the beginning 
' spring to the end of autumn ; and are the 
' calls during the pairing season.' 



I have been informed by keepers that, if 
wound a bittern, it req^uirea great eaution in 
it up, as it will frequently dart its jminted beak at 
their feces, and it always makes a vigorous resistance, 
Mr, Bingley says that this bird will wound the 1^ 
of the sportsman even through his boot ; and that 
sometimea turns on its back, and, like the rapacii 
birds, nill fight with both its bill and its dm 
When surprised by a dog, it is said always to timnf 
itself into this posture. 



0WUI|^^H 
ling j^H 



Living near the Thames, gome of my kind neigl^ 1 
hours, knowing my fondness for collecting specimens 
of natural liistory, frequently send me aquatic birda 
which have been shot on that river during a hard 
winter. I liave had some rather rare ducks seats mej , 
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and a grebe or two. The latter make their appear- 
ance in greater or less numbers about us every win- 
ter. Some wild swans were also shot last winter. 
I sent two fine speoimens of the male and female 
mergus t6 the Zoological Museum. The male bird 
was a rare and beautiful specimen^ the person who 
stuffed it having informed me that he only knew of 
one other like it in any of the collections in the me- 
tropolis. It is to be regretted that those who acci- 
dentally procure a scarce bird do not present it to 
those disinterested friends of science^ the Zoological 
Society. It would be the means of enriching their 
already valuable museum^ and thus extend its utility 
and agreeable resources for the benefit of all lovers 
of natural history. 



•*fck*B^MiAai«l»«MA« 



2ib THiS MOLiS, 



—..;-' Tr«ad loltlj, that the blind mole may not 
' Hear a foot fall; we now are near hie cdi! 

Shakspbabb. 



The mole-hills which we see in fields and meadows 
are thrown up by the mole probably during its 
search for food. Little was known of the natural 
history of this animal^ till a French naturalist^ M. 
St. Hilaire, published lately some interesting parti- 
culars respecting it. The mole forms several under- 
grbund passages ; and the way she proceeds in doing 
this is as follows : — she first makes a run in various 
directions, by undermining the ground^ and unitea 
this and several others at one point, making, how- 
ever, some of them larger than the others. M « 
St. Hilaire says that she finishes by arranging them 
with the most perfect symmetry, plastering the sides 
with great care; and when completed it may be 
called her encampment In the centre of these 
works she establishes herself, and appropriates a 
separate place to the reception of her young, whic 
is in some respects difierently constructed from her 
own. In order to render the respective habitations 
which she and her young occupy not liable to be 
injured by the rain, she makes them almost even 
with the ground, and higher up than the runs, which 
serve as drains, or channels, to carry off the waten 
She makes choice of the place of her abode with the 
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greatest care, sometimes constructing it at the foot of 
a wall^ or near a hedge or a tree, where it has the 
less chance of being broken in. This abode is some- 
times protected by having a quantity of earth throwii 
over it^ especially in light soils^ where I have seen «L 
mound almost large enough to fill a wheelbarrow^ 
Sometimes^ however, no earth is thrown up over the 
habitation. This precaution of the mole is very 
necessary^ to prevent the places she has choseH for 
retreats for herself and her young from being tram-^ 
pled in. When a mole has occasion to make her 
run through a gateway, I have observed that sh6 
generally carries it as near as possible to the gate-^ 
post, where it is less likely to be injured. Som6 
runs are so near the surface, that I have seen thd 
ground crack during the animal's progress in work- 
ing them. The bed for the young is composed of 
the blades of wheat, with which the mole forms a 
sort of mattress. Four hundred and two of them 
wer^ counted in one nest, and all so fresh in thieir 
appearance, that they had been probably collected 
by this little animal in the course of two or thred 
days. This shows not only her extraordinary in* 
dustry, but the great depredation she must commit* 

The mole is never known to work for food neat 
the place which she has fixed upon for her abode. 
She labours to procure it about two hours in the 
morning, and as many in the evening, and then 
returns to her home or resting-place, which is s6 
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constructed, that she is mstantly ma«le aware of an/ 1 
danger. This eff«:t is produced by fgrming the 
upper ruusiu a sort of circle, so as to communicate a 
vibration wbeii anything passes over tliem. Themol^ 
then takes alarm, and escapes by one of her ia/«^J 
niiu. 1 I 

Tho mole is not often seen on the surface of the ' 
earth. I once, however, caught one, and turned it 
loose upon a lawn, the turf of which was on a bed of 
strong gravel, and particularly hard and dry. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, the mole contriveil I 
to bury itself almost in an instant, working into titQ m 
earth by means of her snout and fins (for they can I 
hardly be called feet) so fast, that the ground seeme4 j 
to yield to her mere pressure. 

The power of smelling in the mole is very acutej I 
and it is supposed that this sense serves to direct her ^ 
in the search of her food. She huuts aJ\er beetles 
and worms, which last she pursues eagerly, but not 
always successfully; for tlie earth-worm is aware of 
its danger, and quick in escaping from it. Her 
search for prey taking place in the morning and 
evening, when birds are more generally on their 
feed, must be tlie means of contributing greatly Uf 1 
their subsistence by driving worms to the surface oi I 
the earth, and furnishes another striking proof that 
the ' fowls of the air ' have their food provided by 
an almighty and superintending Providence in » i 
variety of ways. 
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L0 Courts irho assjBted M. St. Hilaire in bis 
observatioQ$j and who. Appears to have been a sort of 
philosopbical mole -catcher, was surprised when the 
naturalist expressed a doubt as to the mole seeing. 
Hq informed him tbat^ in swimming rivers, they 
habitually guide themselves by their sight; but, u\ 
order to satisfy M. St. Hilaire on this point, he con- 
trived the following experiment with him:-«^They 
made two c^nings in a dry tiled drain, at one of 
which several moles were successively introduced. 
Le Court took his stand at the other* If he stood 
quite still, the mole soon came out and escaped ; 
but ifj at the moment in which she showed herself at 
the hole» he moved only his thumb, she stopped and 
turned bad&. By repeating this as often as she 
r0*appeared| the mole was kept imprisoned in. the 
drain. 

There has been a very general idea amongst oar 
mol&KiatcherSi that if the smallest drop of blood k( 
tak^n from a mole it ocoasions instant death. Let 
Oourt seems to account for this opinion, in speaking of 
the fights which take place between the male moles, 
by saying, that if one is ever so slightly wounded in 
^ vein near the ear, the wound is mortal. 

In order to ascertain the rate atwhidi a mela 
movadi he put in practice the foUowing curious expe- 
riment 2«->^He placed some dight sticks, vnth a little 
flag at ibs top of tbemi in the run of a mole, which 
he had previously ascertained by tracing it to be of 
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considerable length, and along wliich the mole passed 
ftnd rC'passed four tinies a day in search of food. 
These sticks were placed at certain intervals in the 
run, so that if the mole touched them, the flag would 
instantly show it. He then introduced a horn at one 
extremity of the run, and blowing it loudly, fright- 
ened the animal ; and she then went along the run 
at such a rate, moving the flags in her jiasaage, that 
Le Court and his friends, who were stationed at in- 
tervals along the run to assist in the observation, 
considered that she went as fast as a horse could 
trot at its greatest speed. 

Hunger in the mole is thought to be a more vio- 
lent feeling than fear ; and its appetite is singularly 
voracious. If it sees a bird near, it quits its hole — - 
approaches as if to attack it; and if tlie bird pecks 
it, the mole retires towards ils hole, and tempts the 
bird to follow. She then ivatches her opportunity — 
darts upon it — seizes it by the belly, whicli she tears 
open, assisting herself for this purpose (vith her fiapa, 
and, thrusting her head into it, devours it. She 
drinks as greedily as she eats. The mole does not, 
like the mouse, lay up a store of food, as she preya 
on norms and various kinds of insects : she will also 
eat frogs, but will not touch a toad, if ever so hungry 
A mole was tried with eggs and oysters, but refused 
to eat either. They will, however, eat fruit, and, 
Buflbn says, acorns. If two moles are shut up toge- 
ther without food, the strongest will devour the 
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weakest^ eTea to the bones : nothing but the skin k 
left, which they never eat, and which, when one has 
killed the other, is always seen to be ripped up along 
the beUy, It was found that ten or twelve houm 
was the longest time they could live without food. 
This fact seem» to prove that the mole is not torpid 
in frosty weather, which LinnsBus asserted she was. 
It is known that, in such seasons, worms, ants, and 
the larvee of oock-Kshaffers and beetles penetrate deejj) 
into the ground. It is probable, therefore, that the 
Tuus of tl^e mole made in seardi of food are regu** 
lated, as to their depth, by the habits of the grubs oa 
which she feeds* One would suppose, from the tex- 
ture of its fur, which is particularly short and thick, 
that the mole is not very susceptible of cold. In<- 
deed, its whole formation is admirably adapted tO; ifa 
mode of life. 

It has been said that the niole, when the ground 
which it frequents is flooded, will climb up treei. 
This, however, seems to be unnecessary, as I have 
seen it swim with perfect ease, which indeed Le 
Court had also observed. 



' Npw aJr is hiwUM, save where the weak-eyeJ Imt, 
' With ihott, thritl dhiick, flit> by on lealhtirD wing.' 



It is probable that we h4id formerly a larger bi 
of bats in this country than we find at present. Oo» 
of the workmen employed in the repairs of Cardinal 
Wolsej's Hall, in Hampton Court Palace, brought 
me the skeleton of a bat, which he found at the end 
of one of the rafters of the ceiling. The animal, 
when alive, must have been as largo as a pigeon. 
The hooka were very strong. The natural his- 
tory of tlie bat is very curious, and we have soma 
particulars respecling it in M. St. Hilaire's work^ 
to which 1 have already referred in speaking of th<i 
mole. The claws of the hind feet of the bat are aJl 
of an equal lenglii, and thus belter adapted foij 
enabling the animal to suspend itself, which it does 
with the head downwards, that being its natural pos;- 
ture of repose *. By adopting this attitude, the 
bat, on being disturbed, can readily disengage itself, 
and dropping into the air, can take flight imm&i 

* A larf^ qunnlity uf lials were lately itiwovcKil ia in old Ma 
in this Deighbourhood, uul all of Ihem boagiag wilh their heada 
ctownwnttla. One of them, vhicb 1 kept under a glass in my loom, 
alvaya turned his bock lo the tif;ht, and ilul not move during the day. 

Manb, in hia Tiavela, mentions lltat, ou euleiing a cave, be 
fuiinil the whiile roof loviTed with bats banging by one leg. — A'uW, 
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diately. If, on the contitiry, the animal rested upon a 
I surface, it ia well known that it could not easily raise 
itself. Even if it perched with its head upwards, it 
toiild not diaengawe itself so readily, or be aivare of 
I the approach of danger, so soon as it does while i-eat- 
ing with ils head downwards. The wings of the 
bat serve them as a sort of mantle or cloak when at 
I'Wst, and in which they sometimes also covei' up 
ftieir young, though they will at other times fly 
■fcbout with two of tliem hanging to the breast in the 
Hact of sucking. The wingSj by their delicate stnlc- 
■ < iaie and extent, serve as feelers to the animal in 
guiding its flight in the dark. The celebrated natu- 
ralist Spallanzani ascerlained this to be the case by 
the following experiment. He hung up some cloths 
a long room, with hol^a in them here and 
large enough for a bat to fly through. He 
kaad previously prepared some for this experiment 
pty depriving them of I heir sight, and, as much as 
k. possible, of their hearing. On being tunied looBC) 
V be found that they flew without the least difficulty 
[.'■through the holes in the cloths. It is inferred, that 
s they did not anywhere touch the cloth, they must 
Inave been warned of their approach to it by feeling 
B repulse of the air set in motion by their wings, 
^&nd have distinguished the hole by no such reaction 
I taking place. It was observed in the case of a blind 
1 boy, who was coming towards a person who stood 
k perfectly still in the room where he was, that when 
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he had approached nilhin a ahort dialance, he sudr 
(letily stopped, stamped with his fgot, and then tume^ I 
off to one aide *. He must have jjerceived a tlifferencei I 
in the aclion of the air. But I once observed a stil^j , 
more extraordinary instance of this susceptibility in I 
discovering danger, in the case of a hUnd horse. I 
was in the habit of driving tliis horse in a gig, and 
hy way of experiment 1 often brought him suddenly 
up to a closed gate, through which he had probably 
never before passed, but he always sfopped short, 
and I never couhl force him against it. This horse . 
waa perfectly blind, and must have avoided the gatp, I 
in consequence of perceiving that there was some, 
immediate inten'eiiing object which obstructed that 
current of air which he had previously been conscioiut 
of. We know that a blind horse will sometimes 
step into a bole or a ditch, but he rarely runs him- . 
self against a post or a tree. It may be thought 
that, in these two last instances, the cars assisted in. 
guiding, probably by their being able to perceive a I 
difference in the sound of their step. 

But to return to the bat. She will sometimes settJe, 
on the ground, and when she does this, she shuts up' I 
her wings, and is then able to walk and even to run, at 
a good pace, though with considerable awkwardness. ' 
She probably only alights on the ground in search 

■ A bliud boy of the nimii of Fiti{^ra1il,nlio iunow the oigaaist 
of Haoijiton Court chopi!], cauglit Rsb in n teni[ior[iry pounil, in 
Mr. Wuolmeie's pood at Hatoptcti, witli his liauili. He said hu 
I eiubled to do thi« tiy beiring tbcm idovc. 
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I of food when she is unable to procure it on the wing. 
§ When on the ground, she runs to find some eminence 
I from which she may raise herself into the air. Bate liy- 
I Hemate by getting into concealed places for security, 
I Mad they then wrap themselves up in their wings. 
Bats seem lo be gregarious animals. Vast num- 
bers of them were lately found under the roof of an 
old building in Richmond Park. I had two sorts 
of them bro\ight to me, nearly similar in shape, but 
one very considerably larger than the other. This 
latter is probably the Vespe-rtilio altieolans* men- 
tioned by Mr. White in his Natural History of Sel- 
borne, answering to his description of it. It mea- 
sured nearly fifteen inches from the tiji of one wing 
to the tip of the other. Its ears were very short, 
and its fiir of a chestnut colour. The place where 
it was found liad a most oftensive and noisome 
smell. These larger bats were quite as numerous as 
the smaller species. A great number of them were 
also found in an old building in Coombe Wood 
adjoining Richmond Park; and subsequendy (in 
November last) ten of them were discovered in a 
decayed tree in that Park. This circumstance 
shows that they do not migrate as Mr. White thinks 
they may do. I sent live specimens of these bats 
to the London Zoological Societies. 



•> I have Bioce found that it is this FeiptrlUio noclula of BtWUh 
uithora, Oui bats have not riiceiv«d the alleiitian they (leservu. 
We have fifteen different speciea of them. — Neh — Knoad edilioa, 
Q 
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' Thete arise InBunnounlable difficultiei when we go about to eottf J 
' suitir what relaliuu aay qqu body bean la uiother.' — EowiiitDE. 



It is extremely difficult to trace satisfactorily the 
' links of nature'3 chain,' in the several gradations 
by which they connect animal and vegetable beings. 
These bnka are much more extensive than is gene- 
rally supposed. Some of them are evident enough, 
and others we are at a loss to determine whether 
they should be classed amongst animals or vege-, 
tables. Mr. Edwards* seems to think that many, 
of them may be deemed of a middle nature, par- 
taking of both ; for, though some of the polype and 
coralline species seem ta adhere by roots, and in- 
crease as vegetables do, by shooting forth young 
polypes from their sides, and by becoming perfect 
polypes from Ibe divided parts of others, which are 
marks of vegetation, they have at the game time a, 
power lo move their parts, and put forth tentacuLa *a 
or arms, with which they catch small insects whereon, i 
they feed, thereby showing that they partake of an. 
animal nature. 

A person lately sent me an animal which fisher- 
men call a sea-mouse, and which seems lo partake 
oj ttie properties of both fish and insect. It was 

" Ste hia Essajt on Katutal History. 
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about three inches and a half in length, and was 
covered with a beautifid silky hair on the sides, 
which put forth a variety of colours in the sun, like 
Spun glass. The belly appeared like that of the 
wood-louse ; and, like that insect, it had the power 
of rolling itself up on being disturbed. On each side 
of the belly there were twenty or thirty little fleshy ex- 
crescences, each of which had five or six black hairs 
in it about a quarter of an inch long, with which 
the creature moved itself alcmg. It is, I believe, an 
ajphrodita, but its relations are very obscure^ It is 
called by French naturalists la taupe de mer. It 
is perhaps going too far to call this animal one of 
nature's links, though it certainly ap|)ears like one. 

The humming-bird moth (sphinx stellatarum) 
might almost be. thought also to be a link between 
the bird and an insect It hovers over flowers in 
a nib^ rapid and elegant manner, as the humming^ 
bitd is described as doing — ^uhfokfas its long tongue> 
atid Extracts the honey frofm flowers, making a hum* 
thing noise th^ whole time. Its motions are so 
T^jrid, Especially on a sunny day, that it is extremely 
difficult to follow them. There is also a wildness 
itt its habits which partakes very much of those of a 
bird. 
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' Biiils me eitteraely important creatures fi>i tlii^ ecouomy ( 
' nature in geneml. Tlitiy d«troy innuuitmble injects, and tli0 
' tbou|{htteia extirpation of Home birds, guppaied tDfac noiiaus, such 
' ui Hparraws, crows, &c., has generally (riven lisu to an infiaitelj| 
' mure piejiulicial mulliplicution uf vermin.' — Bli^ 



It is a general observation of the country peopliq^j 
that when there is an unusual number of hawthoi 
and holly berries, there will be a hard winter. 
remark is perhaps more true than is generally sup- 
posed, and may be considered as a proof of the cam 
which is taken by an Almighty Power of its crea-* 
tures. How many birds would perish during a 
severe winter, if this provision had not been made 
for them! Even the circumstance of some springs 
not freezing, is an instat^ce of the same goodoesa. 
If they did, the destniclion of animal life would \Mf' 
much greater than it now ia. At present manjfj 
birds are able in hard weather to find water an^! 
food. The robin, thrush, and blackbird, with wood^j 
cocks and snipes, resort to these springs, and 
able to support life with the worms and insects they)-' 
find in or by the side of them, till more genial wea» 
ther arrives. In deep snow many birds frequent 
woods, where, amongst old dead and decayed tree%^ 
and the bark of others, they discover and feed upon 
insects. Horses and deer scrape away the snoir 
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with their feet to get at the grass, aud hares and 
rabbits feed on the bark of trees. The titmouse ia 
frosty weather creeps near houses, and picks meat 
irombones. The hedge-sparrow and wren search at 

« 

the bottoms of hedges, where the snow has not pene* 
tra;ted, for insects. The wood-pigeon feeds on the 
tops of turnips, while sparrows, finches, yellowham- 
iners, &c., get into rick-yards to satisfy their hunger. 
Most birds therefore are able to procure 3ome sort 
6f sustenance during a hard winter; and some 
animals remain during that period in a state of 
torpor, from which the influence of the sun in spring 
revives them. Insects appear but little affected by 
cold whither, as we see many on the first mild day 
after the severest frosts. Bees survive the coldest 
winters in Russia, and afterwards lay up much store 
of honey. 

We thus see that, however miserable the c6ndi<r 
tion of birds in severe weather miay appear to 
a cursorj' observer, they have resources provided 
for them in various ways. The same beneficent 
Being who created them provided at the same tim^ 
means for their subsistence. It is man who occaT 
sions the chief miseries of the creatures which sur- 
round him. When, however, we consider that these 
creatures are the objects of God's care, how carefiil 
ought we to be never to inflict any unnecessary pain 
or misery upon them. I should not think kindly of 
that man who could wantonly put his foot on a wprm 
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which was crossing liis path, or dpsfroy a fly for the 
I gmtificalioii of doing so*. 

' Poor hnrm let! fly! 

' That, wilh hk pretty, bui«ing melody, 



' Came here lo make U! 



; and thou hast killeil Mm.' 



The countless myriads of insects which surround us 
ire necessary for the support of various kinds of birds. 

I take great pleasure in Hatching the activity of 

hose which feed on flies. The water-wagtail darts 

after them with great rapidity, and when collecting 

i them for her young, places each fly as she catches it 

In the corner of her naoulh lill there is a considerable 

I accumulation of them. \ATien she opens her mouth 

I to seize a. fly, one expects to see the others fall from 

I it ; but this never happens. I have also observed 

) that when a wagtail has a young cuckoo to feed, 

' ahe collects a larger number of flics in her mout}i 

than one who is engaged in supporting her own 

Toung, When this bird has collected a sufficient 

1 pumber of flies for a meal for her young, she gives 

1 two or three chirps as ahe approaches her nest, 

I which her brood understand, and they are ready 

I frith open moudis lo receive the food. The young 

t'puckoo understands these chirps, and I have seen 

him eagerly prepare himself for the approach of his 

foster-mother long before he could see her. 

I have never obscn^ed tiiat the swallow, in hawk- 

* A fiiend obseivcBithat if the Author hod abalil head, he would 
think aaH/cel diflerently. — Nate — Btcond eililim. 
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ln|; for flies for her young, accumulates them by the 
side of her mouth as the wagtail does. Ooe hears 
tile snap of her beak when she takes a fly, and it is 
curious to see the instinct which prevents her Beiiing 
B wasp during her rapid flight. Swallows are inde- 
fatigable in providing food for their young while they 
are in the nest ; but should the nest by any accident 
be brought to the ground before the brood are able 
to fly, the old birds take no fiirther notice of them ; 
they are left to crawl about and die. The old birds 
are so mucli on the wing, that they probably never 
think of looking for their young on the ground, 
where, indeed, they ao seldom ahght themselves. 
The affection which birds show to their young is 
very great, and continues in many instances till the 
next breeding season. Our common hen will keep 
her last brood by her side till she lays again, and I 
have observed that they roost next her during a whole 
winter after they are full grown. Her interest in 
them does not cease till the following spring, when 
she has a fresh charge to bring up. An instaoL-e of 
this care and affection is mentioned by Mr. Graves 
in his British Ornithology. It occurred in the case 
of a pair of sparrows that had built their nest in a 
wall contiguous to his residence. 

' Having noticed,' he says, ' that the parent birds 
■'Continued to bring food to the nest for some months 
p i^ep the brood had left it, we had the curiosity to 
■'.place a ladder against the wall for the purpose of 
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which wan crossing liis path, or duslroy a fly for tlna 
gratification of doing 

' Poor haim] ess By! 



The countless myriads of insects which surround lifl ^ 
are necessary for the support of various kinds of birds. 

I take great pleasure in watching the activity of ■ 
those which feed on flies. The water-wagtail darts 
after thera with great nupidity, and when collecting 
them for her youngj places each fly as she catches it 
in file corner of her mouth till there is a considerable 
accumulation of them. W^hcn she opens her mouth 
to seize a fly, one expects to see the others fall from 
it ; but this never happens. I have also observed J 
that when a wagtail has a young cuckoo to (eec 
slic collects a larger number of fiies in her moutnl 
than one who is engaged in supporting her own ■ 
young. When this bird has collected a sufficientl 
number of flies for a. meal for her young, she gives I 
two or three chirps as she approaches her nes^, I 
which her brood understand, and fhey are readyJ 
with open mouths to receive the food. The yountf I 
cuckoo understands these chirps, and 1 have seen I 
him eagerly prepare liiniself for the approach of his 1 
foster-mother long before he could see her. 

I have never obsen^ed that the swallow, in hawk- 

■ A. tneui uhaeivet, Ihut i£ the Author had a linld lieail, he would 
think aai/eel diflsrenlly. — JVo/p— jtcoHii exlilion. 
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fibouring youth to get at this eyrie: the difficulty 
'-whetted their inclinations^ and each was ambitious 
^ of: sumoounting the arduous task. But when they 
' arrived at the swelling, it jutted out so in their way, 
'and was so far beyond their grasp, that the most 
'daring lads were awed, and acknowledged the 
'undertaking to be too hazardous. So the ravens 
* built cm, nest upon nest, in perfect security, till the 
' fatal day arrived in which the wood was to be 
' levelled. It was in the month of Febi!uary, when 
' those birds usually sit. The saw was appUed to 
' the butt, the wedges were inserted into the opening, 
' the woods echoed to the heavy blows of the beetle 
' or mallet, the tree nodded to its fall ; but still the 
' dam sat on. At last, when it gave way, the bird 
' was flung from her nest; and, though her parental 
^afifection* deserved a better fate, was whipped down 
'. by the twigs, which brought her dead to the 
Aground.' 

- It is not easy to account for the variation we 
i sometimes perceive in the plumage of birds of the 
same species. I have observed a rook with one 
white wing during the last three years in the rookery 
. an i Hampton Court P^k ; and I saw a sparrow 
nearly white amongst a. flock of those birds at West 
Molesey. A linnet was shot and brought to me 
from the same place, which was beautifully mottled 
with white and brown. Some years ago I was 
shown some white blackbirds in the grounds of a 
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nobleman at Biackheath, which had bred there ; and 
what Bhowed this was aot an acddental circum- 
stance, they produced young of the same colour as 
themselves *. 

Partridges manifest great caution in choosing the 
plttce where they intend having their neat. I have 
observed tliem to remain near the same spot for 
some weeks before the fennale lays her eggs; and if 
in the mean lime ihey should discover the retreat of 
any animal in the neighbourhood, who is likely to 
be injurious lo them, they shift their quarters. I 
have generally noticed (hat partridges lodge them- 
selves at night near the middle of a field, probably. 
being aware that they are safer in tliis situation from 
the attacks of stoats or weasels, than if tliey got 
nearer hetlges, under tha roots or banks of which 
these animals conceal thenasehes. Some birds utter 
a peciiharly pliuntive cry on the approach of danger. 
Even when they are concealed in the midst of 
thick hedge they give warning, should any marauder 
in the shape of a cat or a, weasel come near th«m. 
There is something in this mournful cry which can- 
not be misunderstood. The blackbird and thrush 
have it, but I have more generally observed it in tb» 
hedge-sparrow and redbreast. 



* Mr. Jopson, a! Hampton, hna now in hit pouenion ■ whltB, 
■r [sthijT a eteam- coloured, gparrow, with red eyei and rail fe«t. It 
WBi taken out of a nest at tltat place. Nole — tccond edilioa. 
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There is something extremely amusing in watch- 
In^ the motions of a fomily of the long-tailed tit- 
mouse, or, indeed, of any of ihe Pania tribe, The 
parents and their young, whieh are very numerous, 
assoeiate together from the time they leave their 
iiest to the following spring. 'llie incessant call 
they make seems intended to keep the whole family 
, together in their passage through a wood, or amongst 
I thick shrubs, in search of insects. Their motions 
and flight are very quick ; and there is a cheer- 
feilness and rapidity in all they do which is very 
Jileasing. The fomptacency in the notes of young 
liirds, while they are receiving food from the old 
ones, always gives me the impression that it arises . 
from grafitude and aflection. Even after the parent 
bird has departed in search of more food, this little 
I Call of love is continued with a flutter of the winga, 
which is made with more rapidity aa the note and 
I flight of the mother are heard on her return. These 
I little blandishments may be seen more particularly 
during' the first few days after the young birds have 
I left the nest. While they are in it, they preserve a 
[ p«ater degree of silence ; and if any one approaches 
I tfceir nest, they squeeze into it, and keep themselves 
' as flat as possible. This early instinct in appre- 
. bending danger is peculiar to the young of almost 
I all wild animals; while the yoimg of many of our 
I domestic animals seem fearless of danger from their 
Tery birth. Can wc doubt but that animals are 
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iadebted for this extraordi oary apprehension of the 
danger which threatens thitm to an instinct im- 
planted in them as their aafeguard by a kind and 
beneficent Providence 7 If animals had escaped 
from some particular danger, they would naturally 
avoid it in future ; but ne see that they endeavour 
shun it in cases where they have had no preriou* 
iulimaijon of it. A young duck, as soon as it has 
esca]>Gd from its shell, will swim into a pond, and 
catch gnats and flies; but give it a wasp, and it 
immediately avoids an insect the sting of which 
woidd probably kill il. Young chickens, also, asi 
soon as they are hatched, will take shelter under, 
their mother's wings at the sight of a distant hawk 
in the air, while they show no dread at a turkey or a. 
goose, however nearly they may approat:h ihem,, 
thougli the latter have much the most formidablei 
appearance. , 



Amongst the wild cattle which are siill found iii. 
two or three of our parks in England, the young 
calves show considerable ferocity as soon as they are, 
dropped ; while the calves of our domestic cows aro 
remarkable for tlieir gentleness, and allow themselves 
to be handled without exhibiting any signs of fear or 
wildneas. I have also observed that the kitlens of a 
cal who prowls about our barns and outhouses, and 
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avoids obseifvation^ ai^ much tnore fierce in > their 
nature than the young of a cat who has beconHf 
familiar with us by kindness, and accustomed herself 
to live much in the house. The parents' ferocity 
or tameness seem to be imparted to the young with 
life ; and this. I believe will be found to be the case 
with most animals. 



I always listen with great attention to the obsetvdP 
tions made by country people on the peculiar hdbStsf 
of some animals. Thus I have heard them say, tfatft 
when the swans on the river Thames fly against th^ 
stream it is sure to rain, and that this will be thfe 
case when rooks are more than usud.lly clamorous btt 
their return to their rdosting-places in an evening *i 
The scream of a peacock, and the peevish incessatit 
cry of the giiinea-fowl,' are also fatal prognostications. 
The loud and discordant note of the woodpecker is 
a sign of change of weather, and it is therefore in 
sbm^ places called the rain-fowl. 

Should the deer in Hampton Court Park collect 
oh a small mound there, I am assured that it por^ 
tends an approaching storm ; and the same is said 
of pigs, when they hurry home to their sty, making 
a great outcry. 

* If swans take a circuitous flight it portends stormy weather^ at 
least so the old firiiermeii assure me* 
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indebted for this extrdordinary apprehension of tba. 
danger which tlireatens thdm to an instinct im-^ 1 
planted in them as their safeguard by a kind and' 
beneficent Providence ? If animals had escaped 
from some particular danger, they would naturally 
avoid it in future; but we see that they endeavour' 
to shun it in cases where they have had do previous 
intimation of it. A young duck, as soon as it haa 
esca]>ed from its shell, wiL swim into a pond, and 
catch gnats and flies; but give it a wasp, and it 
immediately avoids an insect the sting of which 
woidd probably kUl it. Yoimg chickens, also, aS' 
soon as they are hatched, will take shelter uadeir, 
their mother's wings at the sight of a distant hawk. . 
in the air, while they show no dread at a turkey or a. ] 
goose, howei'er nearly they may approach them,, 
though the latter have much the most formidablet 
appearance. i 



\mo gst tl e wild cattle which are slill found in, 
two or three of our parks in England, the young 
cahes fho v co )s lei'able ferocity as soon as they ar^, 
dropped ihde the calves of our domestic cows are. 
remarkable for their gentleness, and allow ibemselves, 
to be handled without exhibiting any signs of fear or 
wildness. I have also observed that the kittejis of a 

who prowls about our barns and outhouses, and 
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avoids obseifvatioi^ ai'e much tnore fierce in 'their 
nature than the young of a cat who has become 
familiar with us by kindness, and accustomed herself 
to live much in the house. The parents' ferocity 
or tameness seem to be imparted to the young with 
life ; and this. I believe will be found to be the case 
with most animals. 



I always listen with great attention to the obsetvd?*' 
tions made by country people on the pecuHar habttsf 
of some animals. Thus I have heard them sav, thtft 
when the swans on the river Thames fly against th4 
stream it is sure to rain, and that this will be thfe 
case when rooks are more than usuedly clamorous iiit 
their return to their roosting-places in an evening *i 
The scream of a peacock^ and the peevish incessaht 
cry of the giiinea-fowl,' are also fatal prognostications. 
The loud and discordant note of the woodpecker is 
a sign of change of weather, and it is therefore in 
sbtne places called the rain-fowl. 
- Should the deer in Hampton Court Park collect 
oh a small mound there, I am assured that it por- 
tends an approaching storm ; and the same is said 
of pigs, when they hurry home to their sty, making 
a great outcry. 

* If swans take a circuitous flight it portends stormy weather^ at 
least so the old firiiermen assure me* 
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' There is something very delightful in the sudden 
appearance of flowers and insects in an early spring, 
after a long continuance of frost and snow. 

..-.—.« Daffodils; 

* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
' The winds of March with beauty ; violets dini) 

* But tweeter than the lids of Juno*t eyes, 

* Or Cytherea*8 breath/ 

Insects seem to leave their retreats and burst all 
at once into life. Insignificant as they may appear 
to us, they are all designed, in the order of nature, to 
answer some good and useM purpose. Even our 
very health, in some instances, depends on them, and 
many of our actual enjoyments. They supply food 
for our pretty songsters, and enliven the whole crea-* 
tion. They form a variety and interest in the scenes 
of life ; and to those who are curious in examining 
their habits and economy, they afford an endless 
source of harmless and instructive amusement. 
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r for flies for her young, accumulates them by the 
Bide of her mouth as the wagtail doea. One hears 
the snap of hei- beak when she takes a fly, and it is 
curious to see the instinct which prevents her aeiring 
a wasp during her rapid flight. Swallows are iiide- 
fiitigahle in providing food for their young while they 
are in the nest; but should the nest by any accident 
he brought to the ground before the brood are able 
to fly, the old birds take no ftirther notice of them ; 
they are left to crawl about and die. The old birtls 
are so much on the wing, that they probably never 
think of looking for their young on the ground, 
whei-e, indeed, ihcy so seldom alight themselves. 
The affection (vhjch birds show to their young is 
very great, and continues in many instances till the 
next breeding season. Our common hen will keep 
her last brood by her side till she lays again, and I 
have observed that they roost next her during a whole 
winter after they are full grown. Her interest in 
them does not cease till the following spring, when 
she has a fresh charge to bring up. An iustance of 
this care and affection is mentioneil by Mr. Graves 
in his British Ornithology. It occurred in the case 
of a pair of sparrows that had built their nest in a 
wall contiguous to his residence. 

laving noticed,' he says, ' that the parent birds 
•(■continued to bring food to the nest for some months 
*after the brood ha<l left it, we had the curiosity to 
p place a ladder against the wall for the purpose of 
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the latter is never known to breed. She is called a 
Free-martin. The farmers about me say that they ' 
fatten kindly. ' 



I observe fiah somelimes move their fins witll,| 
great rapidity, and make short darts in the water, 
and then renew the movement of their fins, like 4 1 
hawk hovering in the air : they thus support lhem-_. 
selves in any depth of water. When the fins are. 
drawn in, the fish sinks to the bottom. 



Craw-fish are presented in tanks in great quan-t. I 
tities, by a fisherman at Hampton Court. 'ITiey,; | 
breed freely in these tanks ; but the young escap^, J 
tbrou^ the holes, though they keep much in tb^) J 
immediate neighbourhood of the place. They cas^a^ 
their shells annuallv ; and if one of the claws g^; I 
horns is broken oili it is r-eproduced. 



Some of ttie Thames fishermen are of opinion that > ' 
gudgeons go to the brackish water of the river to, 
breed. They account for the annual diminution oS ! 
their numbers from the circunistance of the water I 
being affected by deposits from the various 
works of the metropolis. They attribute to thi»d 
cause the veiy few eels which are now caughU 



During the last spriii^y^' the annual miration oi tola 
fixHiifthBiNare did nottak^plaoe. nr ; ■,,'■; 

Bleak now and then show great restlessness, and 
cbm^ to the surface 't)f the Water, making sudden 
dai'ts, and sometimes swimming round in cirdesr; 
The Thames fisherttien call these * n^ bleak.' I 
htfre generally obsetred these ^ttrfo to tdce plikoew^ 
a hot day, with litde wind. ^ ^ ^^ 



Mr. Marshall caught a trout, near Shepperton, 
wbidl' weighed sixteen pounds. That; mM; •fCKpdt't 
attid amiable disciple of I^aak Walton had hooked it 
a:' day or two before in trolling, with ten or twelve 
hdbksf to his linei, which the jSsh broke* On laoding 
i!;^(Vhiehf, by the bye, took himlbrty minutes to^do^Jr 
tll6 first«et of hooks was found in its mouth; Mr^\ 
Marshall tells me that he has frequently caught fidi: : 
with hooks in their mouths. This seems to prove 
how very little fish are susceptible of pain in that 
organ. 



No reason seems yet to have been assigned for 

the use of the two feelers, or whatever they may b^ 

called, which are found on each side of the mouth of; 

the barbel and gudgeon. 

R 
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nobleman at Btackheath, which had bred there ; and 
what showed this was not an accidental circum- 

I stance, they produced young of the same colour as 

' themselves *. 

Partrid^s laanifest great caution in choosing the 
place where they intend having their nest, i have 
observed them to remain near the same spot for 
Bome weeks before the female lays her eggs; and if 
in the mean time they should discover the retreat of 
any animal in the neighbourhood, who is likely to 
be injurious to them, ihey shift their quarters. I 
have generally noticed that partiidges lodge Ihem- 
ielves at night near the middle of a field, probably 
being aware that they are safer in tliis situation from 
the attacks of stoats or weasels, than if they got 
nearer hedges, under the roots or banks of which 
these animals conceal themselves. Some birds utter 
a peculiarly plaintive cry on the approach of danger. 
Even when they are concealed in the midst of a 
thick hedge they give warning, should any marauder 
in the shape of a cat or a weasel come near them. 
There is something in this mournful cry which can- 
not be misunderstood. Tlie blackbird and thrush 
have it, but I have more generally observed it in ths 
hedge-sparrow and redbreast. 



* Mr, JopaoD, of H&mptan, bss nov in hii posseasion a vbita, 
ot tttlier a citnm-coleured, HpRirov, with red eyei uid red feet. It 
I taksD uut ofa D«sf at that plnce. JVofr — Kcond tdilion. 
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There is something esti'emely amusing in watch- 
ing the motions of a family of the long-tailed tit- 
mouse, or, indeed, of any of the Panis tribe. The 
parents and their young, which are very numerous, 
associate together from the time they leave their 
nest to the following spring. The incessant call 
Ihey make seems intended to keep the whole family 
together in their passage through a wood, or amongst 
tiiick shrubs, in search of insects. Their motions 
and flight are very quick ; and there ia a cheer- 
fiilness and rapidity in all they do which is very 
pleasing. The complacency in the notes of young 
birds, wWle they are receiving food from the old 
ones, always gives me the impression that it arises ■ 
from gratitude and afleclion. Even after the parent 
bii-d has departed in search of more food, this little 
call of love is continued with a flutter of the wings, 
which ia made with more rapidity as the note and 
flight of the mother are heard on her return. These 
little blandishments may be seen more particularly 
during the first few days after the young birds have 
left the nest. While they are in it, they preserve a 
greater degree of silence ; and if any one approaches 
tiieir nest, they squeeze into it, and keep themselves 
as flat aa possible. This early instinct in appre- 
hending danger is peculiar to the young of almost 
all wild animals ; while the young of many of our 
domestic animals seem fearless of danger from their 
Tery birth. Can wc doubt but that animals are 
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indebted for tliis extraordinary apprehension of the 
danger which threatens th^ni to an instinct im-* 
planted in them as their safeguard by a kind and' 
beneficent Providence ? If animals had escaped 
from some particular danger, they would naturally 
avoid it in future; but we see that they endeavour 
to shun it in cases where they have had no previous 
intimation of it. A young duck, as soon as it has 
escaped from its shell, will swim into a pond, and 
catch gnats and flies; but give it a wasp, and it 
immediately avoids an insect the sting of which 
would probably kill it. Voung chickens, also, aa. 
soon as they are hatched, will lake shelter undevi 
their mother's wings at tiie sight of a distant hawX 
in the air, while they show no dread at a turkey or a 
goose, however nearly they may approach them, 
though the hitter have much the must formidable 
appearance. , 



Amongst the wild cattle which are still foimd in 
two or three of our parks in England, the young 
calves show considerable ferocity as soon as they ar^. 
dropped ; while ihe calves of our domestic cows are. 
remarkable for thefr gentleness, and allow lliemselves, 
to be handled without exhibiting any signs of fear or 
wildncss. I have also observed that the kittens of a 
cat who prowls about our barns and outhouses, and 
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avoids observation^ art much more fierce in 'their 
nature than the young of a cat who has become 
familiar with us bj'^ kindness, and accustomed herself 
to live much in the house. The parents' ferocity 
or tameness seem to be imparted to the young with 
life ; and this, I believe will be found to be the case 
with most animals. . 



I idways listen with great attention to the ob^rvii- 
ti<His made by country people on the peculiar habitsT 
of some animals. Thus I have heard them say, th^ 
when the swans on the river Thames fly against th^ 
stream it is sure to rain, and that this will be thb 
case when rooks are more than usually clamorous bti 
their return to their rdosting-places in an evening *i 
The scream of a peacock, and the peevish incessaht 
cry of the giiinea-fowl,' are also fatal prognostications. 
The loud and discordant note of the woodpecker is 
a sign of change of weather, and it is therefore in 
sbm6 places called the rain-fowl. 

Should the deer in Hampton Court Park collect 
oh a small mound there, I am assured that it por- 
tends an approaching storm ; and the same is said 
of pigs, when they hurry home to their sty, making 
a great outcry. 

* If swans take a circuitous flight it portends stormy weather^ at 
least so the old fishermen assure me. 
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' There is something very delightful in ihe suddea 
appearance of flowers and insects in an early springs 
after a long continuance of frost and snow. 

~-.' DaffiKdls, 

* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
' The winds of March with beauty $ violets dini) 
' But tweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

* Or Cytherea's breath.' 

Insects seem to leave their retreats and burst all 
at once into life. Insignificant as they may appear 
to us, they are all designed, in the order of nature, to 
answer some good and useful purpose. Even our 
T^ health, in some instances, depends on them, and 
many of our actual enjoyments. They supply food 
for our pretty songsters, and enliven the whole crea- 
tion. They form a variety and interest in the scenes 
of life ; and to those who are curious in examining 
their habits and economy, they afford an endless 
source of harmless and instructive amusement. 







their natural formation, that Ihey would become an 
easy prey to their several enemies if they were not 
endowed with the following properties : — Both their 
eyes are on one side of ihe head ; and it h well 
known, that when they swim, it is in an inclined posi- 
tion, and that (heir eyes must be then turneii upper- 
most, TTiey also swim close to the bottom of the 
sea or rivers, and are thus enabled to perceive the 
approach of dan^r from above. They also ^ne- 
rally move about in the night, lying flat ou The 
ground in the day-time. Their upper part is of a 
dusky, muddy colour, so that it is not easy to per- 
ceive them; and they remain perfecdy motionless 
when danger is apprehended. I ha^'e frequently 
observed Ihis in flounders; and it is not a slight 
touch which will induce them to move. 



It is a well-ascertained fact, that if a cow proilucea 
I, one of which is & male and ttie other u femide. 
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the latter is never known to bre^. Slie is called af^fl 
Free-martin. The farmers about me say that they<i 
fatten kindly. 



1 observe fish sometiraes move their fins with 
great rapidity, and make short darts in the water, 
and then renew the movement of their fins, like a. 
hawk hovering in the Mr: they thus support them- 
selves in any depth of water. When the fins aro^ 
drawn in, the fish sinks to the bottom. 



Craw-iish are preserved in tanks in great quan-^. ' 
tilies, by a fishennan at Hampton Court. They,: 
breed freely in these tanks ; but the young escape, 
thiBugh the holes, though they keep much in th^' 
iumiediate neighbourhood of the place. They castr 
their shells annually ; and if one of the claws ok 
horns is broken oft^ it b reproduced. 



Some of the Thames fishermen are of opinion that 
gudgeons go to the brackish water of the river to 
breed. They account for the animal diminution of 
tlieir numbers from the circumstance of the water 
being affected by deposits from the various gaB->' 
works of the metropolis. They attribute to this 
cause the very few eela which are now cauglit. 



During the last springV'tlie annual migration of ; eela 
fixMaitheiNore did nottakseiipla^ n // > 
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Bleak now and then show great restlessness, and 
cbmtB to the surface ' of the water, makmg sudden 
darts, and sometimes swimming round in circles!'; 
The Thames fishermen call these *m^d blc^ik.' I 
hatte generally observed these /r^fc to take plftoe ^tt*- 
ai'hot day, with litde wind. '"^-^ 

< ■ . • -J r t« 



Mr. Marshall caught a trout, near Shepperton, 
wMtehf W€*ighed sixteen pounds. TTiat m^st ^xpdrt 
atid amiable disciple of Izaak Walton had hooked it 
a; day OP two before in troUing, with ten or twelve 
hoWkai-tohis line, which the fish brc^e. Onlaodfaig 
if/^whichf, by the bye, took him forty minutes to^do^)r. 
ih^ i^t^«et of hooks was found in its mouth; Ml^^ 
Marshall tells me that he has fiiequently^au^tfishr 
with hooks in their mouths. This seems to prove 
how very little fish are susceptible of pain in that 
organ. 



No reason seems yet to have been assigned for 

the use of the two feelers, or whatever they may b^ 

called, which are found on each side of the mouth o^- 

the barbel and gudgeon. 

R 
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If tllo leaves of trees are very late ill making tfaey> i 
appearance, I observe that rockehatfers do not leaTff I 

the ground at the usual timej but remain buried tilL'9 
food is to be had. This instinct is very extraordi-* t 
nary. 



An owl had. for a vast, number of years, frcqueittea' I 
a hole ih the wait of a house at Tidexatone, in OlV J 
morganshlre. On repairing the house, this holtfV 
was stopped up ; but the owl was in consequence soT 
clamorous, that fhejnhabitants had no peace till the 
hole was again opened. This bird was generally 
suppoaed to have occupied the hole for many years. 



1 hear of a hive of becs on the top of a house ill I 
the middle of Holbofn, which is doing very wellj I 

The circumstance of bees finding their way hondtl 
through the thick smoke, fogs, and vapours of thffl 
metropolis, seems to prove that their course is not 
directed by sight, but by some still unoxplainet 
instinct. 



I have had three hornets' nests, at diilerent time^ 
in some empty tee-hives. The female begins by 
making a strong stalk, which she fixes to the tjfj 
of the inside of the hive, atid then forms a sort 91 
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oAp, Worked froih dry^ decayed wood. In this dap 
she makes at first only three or four cells, which are 
subsequently increased in size and number, till all her 
eggs have been deposited. I put a female hornet 
tltidet £k tvlnfe-glftss oti itiy tdble, fwrn which &he 
lifeariy ^gcaped by gettlfig h6i* feet tihder thfe edge of 
the glass, and thfeii rtaMtig it til*. Their stretigih is 
f ery great, aiid th^y will fly aWay with si Jjieoe oi 
pi&^ higg^t thah themselt^^. 



Some ducfeS> the peculiar Spedes of which I have 
not yet been able to ascertain, Were sent from Lin- 
colnshire to a friend of mine, who turned them into 
the water in St. James's Park. They were at first 

very shy, tod hid them^lteS amongst the shrubs on 
the islands. Oti being driven aw&y, they dived, atid 
could continue seven minutes Under the Water : ott^ 
of them remained so long that he was drowned. 
Fear must have predominated in this bird over 

everything else, till the last moment of its existence. 



Some persons Suppose that the sight of the sal- 
mon Is as acute as that of the eagle. 



Squirrels hot only feed on the ConeS of fir-trees, 

but gnaw the tops of the leading shoots. 

R 2 
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X am one 



' Who lov^ the greenwood b^nk ao4 lowing herd, 
Tht russet prize, the lowly peasant's life, 
Ufaion'd wft iwset content/ 



I HAVE more than once in these papers referred tO 
Bfm^ potti which I Im^ been aeqUntomed to mftke 
qf remarkable eea^ons and natuml incidents, Qu 
looking Offer my notices of the summer of 181B> they 
appealed to me ^uffioiently interesting to be worth 

transcribing ; and I have therefore given them M I 
wrote them down at the time, with some few addi* 
tional remarks. 

July 13th, 1818. — ^The spring and summer of 
this year have been unusually fine. On the 14th 
of April the first hive of bees I could hear of 
swarmed. 

About the 30th of June, the lime-trees were in 
f)lossom. 

On the Ist of July, the grapes against my garden- 
wall were as big as peas ; and on the Sth of that 
month, wheat in the neighbourhood of London was 
generally reaped. The country was parched to the 
greatest degree. The crops of grass have been so 



light, that bay was wld this month m high ais pine 
guineas a load. 

• 

July 25th, — The thermometer this 4^y ptopd in 
the shade, during the greater part of the day, at 92°, 

and in tha sim &t U6% 
July 12(A.'>«^Wh0at wa» brought iato the R^diog 

market. 

July 26th, — Flowers of every da^mpti^ bf^F® 
entirely disappeared. The ground continues parched 
to a dagree 9eldoni known in tbi9 coi}ntry<r Qows 
are generally fed upon hay, Ingact^ arQ not very 
plentiful, and I have only seen ond Wftsp this y^». 
Some rain fell for a sbo^t Um© ^is evenings As 
soon as this happened, I observied yasft qu^ntit;ies pf 
swallows flying over the river Thames, and gpntiw 
ing to do so till the rain ceased, when not one was 
to be seen. 

July 21th. — The leaves of the lime-trees and 
boi*e-chestnut» are falling, m^ t^f?^ gen^jrajly have 
a very autumnal appearance, 

July 29/ii.*^Bee« almost entirely confine them- 
selves to their biveii during the finest days of the 
latter part of this month, owing tp the wpijt of 
flowers. 
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August 25th. — The dry weather still continues. 
It bpgau early in May, and we have been without 
rain, with the exception of two or three ahowers, 
since that time. 

Sepiemher Is/. — Partridges are in greater abun- 
dance than lias been known for many years past; 
[ 'but they are very wild, owing to the want of shelter, 
s there are no turnips, and the stubbles have been 
generally cut, in consequence ol' the flearness and 
scarcity of straw. 

September 3rd. — Owing to the dry weather, po- 
tatoes are dear and scarce, and tliey have been sell- 
ing for as much as apples, which are plentiful. 
Onions also ar^ so dear, that they have sold for 
much (in Covent-Garden market) as inferior 
peaches. 

September Gth. — There has been a fall of rain, 
\ which seems likely to continue. 



December \3th. — ^The weather has continued al- 
most invariably fine and mild. Violets are in great 
abundance. Lilacs and many other shnibs are put- 
ling out their leaves. Two Glastonbury thorns are 
I now in full blossom at this place, and the nastur- 
I tjums are still growing, and do not appear to have 
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suflFered from frosty though perhaps they are the first 
plants which feel its eflFects. 

December 14^A.— Blackbirds and thrushes sing 
morning and evening, as in spring. Turnips, which 
late in the autumn were so unpromising, are now a 
fine crop,* especially on light lands. 

December \&th. — A pyrus spectabilis is in full 
blossom in a garden at Putney, and also a Glaston- 
bury thorn. The dwarf dog-rose also blossoms, as 
well as the single anemony. I also hear of violets, 
both white and blue, having blossomed freely in 
Essex. 

'December llth, — It froze rather severely last 
night. Large flocks of the small wild blue pigeon 
have appeared on the Sussex coasts, and many of 
them have been shot near Brighton, generally about 
eight o'clock in the morning. May was sold this 
day in full blossom by a countryman on Westminster 
bridge. 

December 20th, — ^This day I saw sparrows busily 
employed in building their nests. 

December 22nd.— A severe frost appears to have 
set in, and the fog is the thickest we have had in 
this country for many years. 
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Those who recollect tho very extraordinarjr fJO** 
sons of the year I have referred to will not be %t ftny 
loss in calling to mind many of the circumstances 
^bovet-mentioned. The summer^ howeverj q{ 1822 
WM perbpip9 still more extreordinwy. Tbi^ fi^Jpfving 
lire ft few of the r^m«Mrks I mad^ in the oour^ of 

that year :— • 

1822.-— Winter uncominpnly mild. Many sfH^ng 
flowers were in full blossom in February* 

March 2nd, — Saw a sycamore tree nearly in ftill 
leaf, and a butterfly the same day. 

March 20th. — Heard of bees ^warming the be- 
ginning of this month. 

March 28th. — ^A sw^rm of be^ settled in a gar- 
den n^ar Kingston-on-Thames. 

March 3i»f . — Saw the first swallow ; heard tbp 
cuckoo also this day. 

June 25th, — Harvest begua in ^lany parts of 
England. 

June SQth.-^Corxi brought to market. Apricots, 
plums, and some sorts of apples, ripe. 
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July Sithi^^A great deal of com has been mit wid 
Qftrried. Lime trees quite out of blossKHn. I obaerve 
but few awallows iu our ueighbourhood thi» yew. 
Qrapes are in great abundance against the waUii^ 
and are very forward; 

August 15fA,«^Pry wPiitber \^ gpntimied for 
some months. Out-efcdoer grapes are ripe. ' Leaves 
fall as if late in the autumn. Walnuts ripe. 

August 18th. — Swallows congregate. 



Though these trifling remarks may not be entirely 
without .interest, especially to those who keep an 
account of, and take a pleasure in comparing one 
season with another, they may serve as a specimen 
to others of the way in which occasional notices may 
be made of the weather, and different circumstances 
connected with natural history. I will venture to 
say that no one who ever took the trouble to do 
it, thought his time ill bestowed, or looked over 
his remarks without deriving pleasure from their 
perusal. 

The enjojrments and delights of a country life 
have been sung by poets in all ages, and it is our 
own fault if we find the country irksome, or less 
agreeable than a crowded metropolis. It offers 
many resources of a most agreeable nature^ tq those 
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who seek for rational and tranquil enjojrments. A 
beautiM prospect, a walk by the side of a river in 
fine weather, or the agreeable"^ shade of a wood 
or cool valley, have great charms tor those who are 
fond of the country. We may then exdaiin with 
Virgil — 

< O ! qui me gelidb in Tallibos HsBini 

* Sistat, et ingenti ramomm protegat umbr^ ?' 
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'The bjrrdes that flye abroade, do love their own nestes. Tlie 
' beastes that ronne astray, seketh their accustomed cowches. 
'And the iyshes within the water, lesorteth to their hollow 
dennes.' 

L BLAND. 



There is no writer on natural history, who gives 
me more pleasure and information than Blumenbach, 
or who says so much in a few words. Almost all his 
remarks on the animal creation carry conviction with 
them, and some of them are so curious, that I am 
tempted to make a few extracts, which will not be 
unacceptable to those who have not met with his 
' Manual of the Elements of Natural History.' 

Ourang-outang (Satyrus). — Camper has proved 
by dissection, that it is not capable either of speech 
or of walking naturally in an upright posture. It is 
not numerous ; whilst the human species, amounting 
to about a thousand millions, is the largest among 
mammiferous animals. 

Coaita (Cercopithecus Paniscui), — Extremely 
dexterous in the use of its long prehensile tail. The 
singular manner in which they hang together, so as 
to form a chain, for the purpose of swinging them- 
selves from one tree to another, on the opposite banks 



of a river, U represented in the original edition of I 
Ulloa's Viage, &c. 

Dormouse (OU» Avelianariui).- — For its wiflfer I 
sleep il. prepares a globular and tolerably solid neat I 
of the needle-shaped leaves of the fir, in which it 1 
conceals itself. 

Economic Rat (Afus QHconomva). — Remarkabld J 
for the emigralioiis which it makes, principally fromi I 
KamfachatkR, like the lemming in (■ertain yeat§t ' 
but still more so, for the indiistry with which it col- 
lects large qnantities of roots in its biirroWB, which 
are plundered by the Tungooses, &c., in the scitne 
manner as tlie atoi'es of the hamster by the intlEkbi" 
tants of Thuringia. 

Black Bat {Mu.1 Ratlvs). — Extremely voradoda. J 
It cats even scorpions, and follows man and his prCHi | 
visions everywhere, into the deepest mines, as well 
into his ships. 



The Marmot {Marmofa Alpina). — It i9 occaaionJj I 
ally met with on tlie AUee Blanche, in Savoy, upoi^ I 
isolated rocks, which project like islands from the Sea, I 
of ice, at. the distance of some leagues from any part I 
that h not frozen, and not free from snow for mot« j 
than 6t\ weeks in the whole year; so that it would j 
app(>ar that the marmot, in such aituatiollSi muaf 
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Bleep at least ten months in tliu year, and pass ati 
extremely small part of its existence in a waking 
state. 

The Hamster (^Marmoia cricetus). — Lives cliiefly 

1 com and beans, of which it can-ies lafge quan- 

1 its cheek-pouohes, to its subterraneous bur- 

I'tttws, sometimes seven feet deep. A hole of this 

Und will cont&in sixty pounds of such ppovisions, 

t increases rapidly, and in the district of Gotha 

L&lone, as many as ninety thousand hamsters have 

LbAen killed in one si 



The Hedgehog {Erinaceut Europ^us), — A noc- 

ItUrnal animal — .feeda both on anitnivls and -v-ege- 

I fclbles — mouses like a cat — can eat canlharideS ifl 

teat quantity. It slicks its prickles into fruit, for 

&b purpose of bringing them to its holes — a fact I 

Iftve been assured of by tliree credible witnesses. 

The Elephant (Elephas) . — The young oiift suCks 

Mth the mouth, and not with the trunk, as many 

Lllave asserted. It is probable that the elephant will 

■Bvc tivo himdrcd years. Its step consists in a quick, 

■J&uffling motion of the legs, but so sure, that it ntvef 

dibles, even on the worst roads. "' > '"^ 

' The Seal {Phoca vitaUna). — On dissecting the eye 
f a seal, I found a remarkable deposition through 
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. whicli the animal is enabled to eJongate or short 
the axis of the organ at pleasure, and by that men 

to see e(jnally well in two media of very differe 
density, viz. wafer and air. 



The Duck-billed animal (Ornithorlujnchus paror^ 
doxus). — This extraordinary creature is distinguished 
from all mamniiferous animals yet known, by the 
unprecedented formation of its jaws, which resemble 
IB the closest possible manner, the broad, Hat bill 
a duck — are covered in the same way with a 
membrane, plentifully supplied with nerves for 
purpose of tasting — and also, like it, serrated at 
lateral edges. The feefc are provided with wel 
which in the front ones project beyond the claws, 
and can by that means be folded up or expanded, 
like a fan. No appearance of teats has been hitherto. 
detected in either sex. This wonderful animal livj 
near the lakes about Botany Bay, in the fifth 
of the world, so rich in creatures of remarkabl 
formations. 






The Redwing (Turdua Jliacus).—lt smooths i 
nest with clay and rotten wood ; and as the latto] 
shines in the dark, it is pot^sible that a mistake n 
have given rise to the idea of the ancients of a^, 
' avis Herci/nica noctu tucens.' 



Cross-bill (^Loxia jrei/aria).— Found at the Cape^ J 
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where many hundreds together build their nests on 
a single tree, and cover the singular edifice with a 
common overhanging roof. 

The Snow-bunting (Emberiza nivalis), — It is the 
only living creature that is found at the height of 
two thousand feet above the limit of perpetual snow. 

Titmouse (Parus). — -It has been remarked of thiff 
and other species of this genus which remain with 
us in the winter, that during that season the bill be- 
comes harder than in summer, and is consequently 
better suited for takingr their fobd from the frozen 
ground. 

The Salangane (Hirundo esculenta), — It builds 
the celebrated Indian nests, the materials of which 
resemble isinglass, in holes on shores and hills. At 
least four millions of these nests are collected an- 
nually, and mostly exported to China. 

The Goat-sucker (Caprimulgus Europceus). — A 
nocturnal animal. It makes a purring noise in 
flying. It lives on insects, particularly moths. The 
old tale that it sucks the milk of goats is wholly 
unfounded. 

The Stormy Petrel (Procellaria pelagica) . — ^The 

inhabitants of the Feroe Islands use them as lamps : 

8 
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they pass a wick through their bodies, which, whi 
lighted, bums a long time, from the quantity of f 
they contain. 



The Gannet — Solan Goose (^Pelecanus bassanvt). 
— It ia the principal ibod of the poor islanders of 
St. Kilda, whose ivomen wear the skin instead 
shoes, which only last about five clays, but are 
mediately replaced by others. 



] 



The Stork {Ardea dconia). — It lives not only 
amphibia, but rIso destroys useful animals — whole 
broods of partridges, for instance. It frequently 
carries linen, thread, &c. to its nest, for the purpose 
of lining it. 

Amphibia. — They can endure for a time the i 
treniea of heat and cold. For example, there i 
undoubted proofs of newts and fro^ having liyed j 
the stomach and intestines of human beings ; and 1 
their having recovered, after being frozen perfec 
hard. 

Many amphibia, when in a stale of captivity, do 
not take any food, but can fast for an aslonishing 
length of time. I have often kept salamanders £ 
eiglil, months together n-ithout food, and yet they d 
not appear raalcrially reduced. As to tortoises, it 9 
known that they can exist full a year and a. 1 
without eating. 
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There ia a great tenacity of life in amphibiiu 
Frogs are known to leap about after the heart has 
been torn out; and tortoises to live for months after 
the brain has been removed. The tails of newts, 
blind^worms, &c.i have the power of motion after 
they have been separated from the bodies. 

Many amphibia, particularly among serpents, do 
not deposit the egg until such time as the young 
animal contained in it is nearly perfect. The Pipa 
hatches its eggs on its back. The male places the 
spawn, which the female lays in the usual manner 
on her back. The ova grow, as it were, in the sub- 
stance of the skin of the mother, until at the end of 

nearly three months, the tadpoles, which at first have 

« 

tails, have arrived at their fiill period ; and the tail 
having been replaced by four feet, they quit the 
mother's back. 

Toad (Rano bufo). — There is no truth in the 
assertion that its urine is poisonous. On the other 
hand, it is indisputable that living toads have been 
found in sawing through blocks of stone, trees, &c. 

Tree Frog (Rano arJorea).— *The clammy slime 
with which it is covered, like serpents, serves to sup- 
port it among the leaves of the trees, in which it 
lives. In . croaking, they expand the throat like A 
large bladder. 

Oecko'Lacerta.'^lt has a pQis(Hu>us fluid between 

S2 
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its scaly toes, which it communicates to the eatabU 
over which it passes. 

Cfuetodon rostrafus. — A fish found in the East 
Indies. Its upper jaw ends in a tube, through which 
the fish throws water on the insects upon aquatic 
plants, so that they fall, and become its prey. 

The Sucking-fish (Hcmora). — This singular a 
mal can attach itself most firmly, by means of t 
gi-oovps on llie back part, of its head, to ships, shaHi 
&c. Hence the fable, that it was able to stop a 
in full sail. 

The Miller's Tlmmb (Cotlus gobio). — 1 
female deposits her spawn in a hole, and watcbei 
until the young ones are hatched. 



GENERAL OBSEHVATIONS. 

Many plants, common duckweed, for example, are 
not firmly attached to the ground by their roots, but 
cau change their situation at certain seasons of thj 
year, sinking at onetime to the bottom, and a 
coming to the surface of the water. 

The peculiar effect which some climates pro 
on organized bodies, particularly animals, is very i 
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gular. In Syria, for exs^xiple^ the cats, rabbits, and 
goats, have extraordinarily long white hair; in 
Corsica, the horses and dogs are spotted in a pecu- 
liar manner. In Guinea, the men, dogs, and fowls, 
became negroes in their different ways. 

Nearly the whole pf the eye of a water-newt 
(lacerta palustris) was extirpated, all the humours 
were evacuated, and four-fifths of the membranes 
cut away ; notwithstanding which, witliin ten months 
a perfect new eye was formed, with cornea, pupils, 
lens, &c. 

The general purpose of rumination, as applicable 
to all the animals which chew tlie cud, appears to be 
still unknown. 

Whole nations are enabled to supply nearly all 
their most urgent necessities with a single species of 
mammiferous animals: the Greenlanders with the 
seal; the Laplanders, Tunguses, &c. with the rein- 
deer; the Aleutians, with the whale. 

The skeletons of fishes which are found generally 
very well preserved in the schist of Mount Volca, 
near Verona, can in general be very positively re- 
ferred to known species. It is remarkable that this 
mountain should form a common receptacle, not 
only for fresh- water, but also for sea-fish, and that 
the latter should comprise creatures from the most 
remote parts of the ocean, from Otaheite as well as 
from the Mediterranean, from the coasts of Japan, 
Brazil, the north-east of America, from Africa^ &», 
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The Academical Museum of Gdttingen contains 
a step of a miner^s ladder^ found in a mine in the 
Rammelsberg on the Hartz^ which had been aban- 
doned at least one hundred years, and on which is 
deposited a collection of drusy crystals seven inches 
In diameter, and of exceeding splendour. 



RURAL SCENERY. 



OUR VILLAGE. 



' Street vaa the souad when oft, at svening'i eioM, 
' Up yundui hill thi: villuge-murmui ruae ; 
< There as I pasg'd, with cacelees steps anil alow, 
' Thu roiagUng' notea aaaa Roften'd IVoin below ; 
' The Bwaia ropooiiivo as tbe milk-maid luug, 
' The sobec herd that tov'd to tneet their young', 

' I geeao that gabbled o'et tbe paol, 
'The playful ehildien just let luoio fruoi school, 
The watch-dog's ooise that bay'd the wbisperiog wind, 
' And the loud laugh that spoke the Tacaiit mind ; 
' These all iu sKeet confuiiDit sought the ihadc, 
' And hll'd each pause the nightingale had made.' 

GOLDSHITII. 



ITrbrk is something very plea,sing in rural sounds 
and rural objects. The noise of village boys playing 
at cricket, the cawing of rooks in a alill evening, 
the distant tread of a horse, the sheep bells, even 
the village clock, are all pleasant. I like to see 
cows going to be milked, and inhale with satisfaction 
the fresh and fragrant perfume which one perceives 
as they pass by. Those that have calves are always 
in advance, and show their impatience to reach their 
young, by an occasional bellow, and a short run, 
and then a sudden stop to listen whether they can 
hear the call of their calves. If they do, how eagerly 
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do they advance to the g-ate of tlie farm-yard, and 
show the utmost anxiely to have atlmittance. Th»^ 
clean, well-scoured milk-pails and chums are 
unsightly objects; and while the process of milking is 
going on in a well- littered farm-yard, the cows quietly 
chew the cud, and appear contented and happy. 
Those, however, which have been recently deprived 
of their young ones, show a reluctance to give down 
their milk, and many retain some of it, from a mater- 
nal feeling that their offspring may require it. 

In the spring one hears the wild whirl of a numr-] 
ber of sparrows as they rapidly pass by, and then 
settle in some neighbouring bush, or hedge, chirping 
and scolding one another, till some culprit who has 
been pursued, again takes (light and is again foU 
lowed with the same clamorous noise. This is si 
ceoded by tlic song of the thrush on the top of 
high ehn-trcc, and later in the evening the nighting»< 
gale makes himself heard. 

' Tea Ihousauti warblvia cheer the day, and one 
' The Uvulong oiyhi; 

On a line summer's day we hear the tinkling, u 
pans and shovels, to persuade a hive of bees tal 
settle in some cottage-garden, and are pleased evei 
■ with the wlietting of scythes in a ncighbouri. 
The gobbling of a turkey-cock, the peevish call < 
a guinea-fowl, and the cry of piga for their eveninj 
food, are far from being utipleas^ant sounds to thos 
who delight, as 1 do, in the country. 
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THE COUNTttT 8QVIBE. 

' The village ehuici, nrogng tho lieas, 
' Where Erst our marriago irows were givai 
' With merry peaU shall swell the breeze 
' And point wiQi tapec spira to lieaven,'- 
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' I like also a village church. The peasant enters 

la hia clean smock-frock, smooths down his hair, 

says, or appears fo say, a word in his hat, which he 

Carefully and deliberately hangs up, and then leans 

I ttilh crossed arms oyer the door of the pew till the 

I service begins. Both before and after church he 

may be seen standing with liis back against the low 

wajl of the churchyard, with perhaps the hand of a 

tvourite child in his, talking over Boreie village news. 

)fiB the squire or the clergyman pass by, he touches 

B hat to them with respect and affection, and inthe 

I erening he may be seen with his cottage-door open, 

I drinking tea with his wife and children, and then 

f BSuntering about with them either in his garden or 

[aome village lane. 

The good old squire hobbles out of church, leaning 
L (m the arm of his daughter, and kindly inquires after 
I (he welfare of all about hJxu. He sends ibod and 
|< tooney to Uie sick and needy, makes up quarrels as a 
■«(^trate, maintauis a well-ordered Sunday-school, 
vsnd promotes the happiness of his villagers by ewry 
ns in his power. If on returning from church 
f "fce meets a smoking dinner going to a cottage from 
I the village bake-house, he generally slips a shilling 
I ioto the hand of the bearer, for the purpose, as he 
Vaavs, of washuig the dinner down with a httle gowl 
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ale. I must, however, ndd thai the old gentleman 
sometimes slyly takes a good-looking potato out of 
the dish, which he enl9 with evident satisfaction. 

But how shall I describe our curate ? his sunny, 
good-humoured face is never seen without delight by 
young and old, rich and poor. He joins in the vil- 
lage sports, and is a famous hand at cricket, and I 
even condescends sometimes to play at trap-ball witftfl 
the boys, who hail his arrival with great gle«i . 
He visits! and assists all who ivant reUef, and is never 
wearied in doing good. He always considers it a 
bad sign if one of his poor parishioners passes bim . 
without toudiing his hat, or seems to avoid tneetiiiff f 
him. He then with great tact and kindness takes f 
him to task. I have heard him say that be is sura' I 
to find tjiat the man has been either foohshly spends 1 
ing his money in the ale-house, or his mind has be^ I 
tainted by listening to the speeches of some radical 1 
demagogue in the neighbouring town. In eitlier I 
case he mildly endeavours to convince tlie culprit of \ 
the folly of his conduct, and generally succeeds ia I 
Betting him right. 

To all this good feehng, our curate has a miiul I 
stored with learning, and a tasle for the fine arts, j 
He, moreover, dabbles a httle in antiijuities, and ] 
takes great delight in bis naturalist's calendar, in I 
which he makes observations equally agreeablo an4 I 
instructive. 
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. few years ago, but, alas I I 
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alas ! how it has been changed since '. A travelling 
'' politician has heen Iwturing in one of our bams, 
and has made our poor labourers discontented, and 
consequently idle. All the influence of the good 
curate has not been able to stem the torrent, and ho 
is about to quit the village in despair of doing any 
iurther good. The poor old squire has already left, 
it, aftrr having lowered his rents so much, that he 
r could no longer afibrd to live with his usual kindness 
■ and hospitality. He has therefore abandoned hia 
' estates, his tenants, and his labourers to the care of 
a mercenary bailiff, and is gone to reside in an over- 
grown town on the aea-coast, upon the residue of a 
once ample income. 

I consider the aspect of this town as one of the 
tooat melancholy features of the present times. It is 
now resorted to by many under the same circuni- 
' 'stances with our squire, by those who ought to have 
I inadeeverysacrifice to stem the torrent of disaffection, 
P who should have given up their horses, their car- 
riages, their hospitalities, sooner than quit their vil- 
lages and country-houses, and sever the tie which 
"connected them with tlieir tenants and labourers. 
', They may hope to return in better times, and to 
[ wplaee things on their former footing. But that tie 
[ once broken cannot bo restored, and it is melancholy 
I in reflect on the consequences. 

' O favDUi'il iaml ! renown'd for oiU anil unu, 
' Fuc mvilf toleoU nail foe femftle cbanm — 
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where shall we find a country like ihee ! Giving, ] 
as you have done, a tone lo the morals, the energies, ' 
and public faith of all other countries, whom shame I 
alone has forced to endeavour to imitate your bright 
examples, how dangeroQs is the poaiiioa in whick 
you are now placed ! Tliose whose example should. ■ 
iniluence tlie morals and conduct of the peasantry;,, J 
are congregating in the metropolis, and destroy^ 
ing their time, and health and fortune, in folly atii]ri| 
dissipation. The peasantry are badly employee 
and badly prnd"*, and the appropriation of the 4 
poor's rates is generally left to mercenary fanners it 
and interested shopkeepers. WTiilo the poor are 
thus neglected, they become capeless ofcotiaequeuces^N 
hardened, and disaffected. They marry, becaus 
they find that a married man receives more j 
relief than they do, though perliaps tlie single maatJ 
is the best workman; and the parish is burthenedrl 
with the maintenance of their children. 

I have lived all my life in the country, and amiJ 
well acquainted witli the character of the Eaglislu 
peasantry. Instances of jiroHigacy and ingratiludaij 
may no doubt sometimes occur amongst them ; hvA-i 
treat them as they ought to be treated — givethemti 
employment, and pay them properly for the worki j 
they do — 

"There can be no doubt of the poor labauren ia thu e 
being inadequntely paid. A kind-hearleil londlaril, a dar^ymoo^ 1 
lowera his rent or lithea, itnd tliH fHTniEr ]Vocketa the omount, f 
vitli'iill reniliTing a proporliaDale auietance to bis vorbnieQ. 
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* Let labour have its due I — my cot shall be 

' From chilling want and guilty murmurs free. 

* Let labour have its due ! — then peace is mine, 

* And never, never, shall my heart repine.' 

And give them also that moral and religious instruc- 
tion and example. which they have a right to expect 
fix)m those whom Providence ha3 placed in a situ- 
ation superior to themselves — and I will venture to^ 
assert that a more orderly, grateftil, and better-con-- 

ditioned peasantry would not be found on the surfec^l 
of the globe. <;!-. j' 

This is the first, and will probably be the last' 
time that I shall appear before the public as an 
author. I am of course aware that the subject of 
this chapter has nothing to do with Natural History j 
but I was unwilling to lose this opportunity of stating ' 
my conviction of what is likely to take place, should 
the poor be abandoned to their own resources, while 
the rich and powerful are either forgetful of their 
wants and miseries, or are absenting themselves fix)m' 
the homes of their forefathers, and seeking for plea- 
sures in the metropolis or watering-places^ If they 
do neither of these, they are imbibing foreign habits 
and manners in foreign lands, and disqualifying 
themselves for undertaking the duties and enjoy- 
ments of an English country Ufe. 

Do not however let me be misunderstood. In 
speaking of the neglect experienced by the poor in 
many places, I am aware that, amongst the rich 
and powerful of the land> there are to be found 
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numerous examples of disinterested charity and 
boundless benevolence. Where time^ and talents^ 
and money^ have been employed, as they often are, 
in administering to the wants, and in bettering the 
condition of the poor, the benefidaLresults are always 
to be seen in the well-being, orderly conduct, and 
gratitude of the peasantry. Disaffection, and riots, 
and burnings were to be found only in those places 
where the fostering hand of kindness had been 
withdrawn. 
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' Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 
' Agrico l a 

* Exesa inTeniet scabra rubigine pila, 

* Grandiaque effossis xnirabitur ossa sepulcris.' 



One of the workmen employed in getting out the 
earth from the coflFer-dams that were sunk for the 
purpose of laying the foundation for the new bridge 
over the river Thames, at Kingston, brought me 
three Roman swords which were found deposited at 
some depth in the ground on the Middlesex side of 
the river; since when I have fiirther obtained two 
spear-heads, one of exquisite workmanship and 
shape, and both quite perfect; — a Roman sword, 
beautifiilly fluted near the edges, and nearly as fresh 
as when it came out of the hands of the maker ;— « 
and what appears to have been the iron top of a 
Roman banner, on which the eagle perhaps was 
placed. These weapons, &c., and some other relics, 
which are not in my possession, were found near the 
same spot, and are pronounced, by competent 
judges, to be more perfect specimens than any that 
are to be seen in the Roman, Neapolitan, or Flo- 
rentine collections. A Roman thumb-ring — at least 
what was supposed to be one (for it might fit the 
digitus annularis of a stout old Roman)*— was found 
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ale. I must, honrcrer, add that the old gentlemai 
sometimes slyly tukes a good-looking potato out < 
the dish, which he eats with evidKct sati^action. 

But how shall 1 describe our curate f his sunnyil 
good-humoured face is never seea without delight byl 
young and old, rich and poor. He joins in the vit 1 
lage sports, and is a famous hand at cricket, and 1 
even condescends Bometimes to play at trap-baJl (ritit I 
the boys, who hail his arrival with great glee, J 
lie visits and assists all who want relief, and is never I 
wearied in doing good, lie always considers jt a j 
bad sign if one of his poor parishioners passe 
without touching his bat, or seems to avoid meeting ] 
him. He titen iviih great tact and kindness takes I 
him to task, i have beard him say that he ia aura j 
to find that the man has been eitlier foolishly spends j 
ing Ilia money in Ihc ale-house, or his mind ha« been 4 
tainted by listening lo the speeches of some radical ] 
demagi^e in the neighbouring town. lu eitlier 
case he-mililly endeavours to convince llie culprit of 1 
the folly of his conduct, and generally succeeds in . 
getting him right. 

To all this good feeling, our curate has a mind 
stored with learning, and a tasle for the fine arts. 
Hej moreover, dabbles a Uttle in antiquities, and 
takes great delight in bis naturalist's calendar, ia , 
which he makes observations equally agreeable and 
instructive, 

Sucb was our tillage a few years ago, but, alas 1 
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sias ! how it hEis been changed since ! A travelling 
' politician has been lecturing in one of our bams, 
and has made oiir poor labourers discontented, and 
consequently idle. All the influence of the good 
curate has not been able lo stem the torrent, and he 
la about to quit the village in despair of doing any 
further good. The poor old squire has already left 
it, after having lowered his rents so much, that he 
could no longer afford to live with his usual kindness 
and hospitality. He has therefore abandoned his 
estates, his tenants, and his labourers to the care of 
a mercenary baihff, and is gone to reside in an m'er- 
grown town on the sea-coast, upon the residue of a 
once ample income. 

I consider the aspect of this town as one of the 
most melancholy features of the present times. It is 
' iiow resorted to by many under the same circum- 
Btances with our squire, by those who ought to have 
made every sacrifice to stem the torrent of disaffection, 
who should have given up their horses, their car- 
riages, their hospitalities, sooner than quit their vil- 
lages and country- bouses., and sever the lie which 
connected them with their tenants and labourers. 
They may hope to return in better times, and to 
replace things on their former footing. But that tie 
once broken cannot be restored, and it is melancholy 
to reflect on the consequences. 

' O favoiu'd luiil ! lenown'd for aits and arnu, 
' Fur manly taleuU and foi femala chumi -~ 
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where shall we find a country like thee ! Giving, 
as you have done, a. tone to the morals, the ener^es, 
and public faith of all other countries, whom shame 
alone has forced to endeavour to imitate your bright 
examples, how dangeroiti is the position in which, 
you are now placed ! Those whose example should < 
influence the morals and conduct of the peasantry, 
are congregating in the metropolis, and destroy- 
ing their time, and liealth and fortune, in folly and. 
dissipation. The peasantry are badly employed . 
and badly paid*, and the appropriation of the 
poor's rates is generally left to mercenary farmers' 
and interested shojikeepers. While the poor aref 
thus neglected, they become capeless of consequences, ■ 
hardened, and disaffected. They many, because ' 
they find that a married man receives more parish - 
relief than they do, though perhaps the single man ' 
is the best workman; and the parish is burlhened' 
with the maintenance of their children. 

I have lived all my Ufe in the country, and am' 
well acquainted witli tlie character of the English- 
peasantry. Instances of profligacy and ingratitude ■ 
may no doubt sometimes occur amongst them ; but 
treat ihem as they ought to bo treated— give them 
employment, and pay them propei'ly for ihe work 
they do^ 

'There can t>e no doubt of tha poor Ubmiren iu tliii caualry 
being iattdBqualely r=-ii A Jdnd-heatleJ lamllonl, n clergym 
Idwera hii rent or lithi'^, and the fanner gwcketa thu amou 
wiHimit randuring a prapDrtioDKls juiistnnee lo liii workmEa. 
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* Let labour have its due I — my cot shall be 

' From chilling want and guilty murmurs free. 

* Let labour have its due ! — then peace is mine, 

* And never, never, shall my heart repine.' 

And give them also that moral and religious instruc- 
tion and example.which they have a right to expisct 
from those whom Providence ha3 placed in a situ- 
ation superior to themselves — and I will venture tci 
assert that a more orderly, grateful, and better-con^' 
ditioned peasantry would not be found on the surfiiW^ 
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of the globe. 

This is the first, and will probably be the last' 
time that I shall appear before tJie public as an 
author. I am of course aware that the subject of 
this chapter has nothing to do with Natural History ;' 
but I was unwilling to lose this opportunity of stating ' 
my conviction of what is likely to take place, should 
the poor be abandoned to their own resources, while 
the rich and powerful are either forgetful of their 
wants and miseries, or are absentingf themselves fix)m' 
the homes of their forefathers, and seeking for plea- 
sures in the metropolis or watering-places^ If they 
do neither of these, they are imbibing foreign habitus 
and manners in foreign lands, and disqualifying 
themselves for undertaking the duties and enjoy- 
ments of an English country life. 

Do not however let me be misunderstood. In 
speaking of the neglect experienced by the poor in 
many places, I am aware that, amongst the rich 
and powerful of the land> there are to be found 
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numerous example, of dirinteresied charity and 
boundless benevolence. Where time^ and talents^ 
and money, have been employed, as they often are, 
in administering to the wants, and in bettering the 
condition of the poor, the beneficiaLresults are always 
to be seen in the well-being, orderly conduct, and 
gratitude of the peasantry. Disaffection, suid riots, 
and burnings were to be found only in those places 
where the fostering hand of kindness had been 
withdrawn. 
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' Scilicef et fempus veniet cum finibus illis 

' Agrico la 

* ExesjEi inTeniet scabxa rubigine pila, 

' Grandiaque efibssis xnirabitur ossa sepulcris.' 



Oke of the workmen employed in getting out the 
earth from the coflFer-dams that were sunk for the 
purpose of laying the foundation for the new hridge 
over the river Thames, at Kingston, brought me 
three Roman swords which were found deposited at 
some depth in the ground on the Middlesex side of 
the river; since when I have fiirther obtained two 
spear-heads, one of exquisite workmanship and 
shape, and both quite perfect; — a Roman sword, 
beautifiilly fluted near the edges, and nearly as fresh 
as when it came out of the hands of the maker ;— - 
and what appears to have been the iron top of a 
Roman banner, on which the eagle perhaps was 
placed. These weapons, &c., and some other relics, 
which are not in my possession, were found near the 
same spot, and are pronounced, by competent 
judges, to be more perfect specimens than any that 
are to be seen in the Roman, Neapolitan, or Flo- 
rentine collections. A Roman thumb-ring — at least 
what was supposed to be one (for it might fit the 
digitus annularis of a stout old Roman)*— was found 
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at llie same time; and this also is a perfect and 
most bcauUfiil fipecimen. 

The discorery of these aiticles may remove a 
doubt which has existed in Ihe minds of antiquaries, 
whether Csesar, on quitting his encanipnient on i 
Wimbledon Common, crossed the river Thames at ' 
Weybridge, at the place now generally sujjposed, 
and >vhere the remains of a defensive work called'" 
the Cowey StaUea may still be seen, or whether, as 
Bome have conjectured, he crossed the river at Kiiig- 
Bton; at the place where the weapons in qneatiott 
have been found. 1 mil now state my reasons for 
giving (he preference to the latter situation, as the 
8j)0t where the Romans atlemptod to force the' 
Thames. In the first place, from the number of' 
Roman \varlike implements found in the bed of the ' 
river, many of them in a broken state, it is'tledr'"' 
that a great conflict toolc place in passing this Une^rfj 
defence; in the next place, this was probably I 
only known fordable part of the river, and *aai 'tfij 
nearest approach for the Roman army, itf'^ 
march from the neighbourhood of Sandwich, ' femleJ 
tallying with Ceesar's historical account, who was ^"^ 
remarkable for his accuracy in military admc^asiirf^^ 
ment. And, although there is not any doubt hti!?'^ 
that the Cowey Stakes formed a defensive work! 6(H 
those times, yet it could never have been chosen air* 
a place of passage for the Roman army, when it ivarf^ 
well known as a deep, rapid, and by no means ford- j 



able part of the river, except — as I am informed by 
the surveyor of the Thames Navigation — during the 
(.■xtreme drought of a long summer. I have also 
ascertaioed, from the same gentleman, that no wea- 
pons of any description have been found near llie 
Cowey Stakes, though some of the stakes themselves 
are still remaining, shod with brass at the ends, for 
the purpose of driving them into the earth. 

Ill addition to- these remarks, I should mention, 
that, in digging for brick earth in some fields on the 
Surrey side of the river, and within a short distance 
of the Kingston Ford, a number of skeletons have 
been found, which occupy a considerable portion of 
the fields. It is evident they must have been placed 
there after some tremendous engagement, and that 
they are not the remains of civil sepulture. In tlie 
first place, they were all males ; ui the next place, 
where the jaws were at all perfect, the teeth were 
those of young subjects. There were not any ves- 
tiges of monumental remains, neither boundary nor 
inscription, as might have been expected, to mark a 
regular cemetery ; and there were found some pieces 
or iragmcnts of broken earthenware, very charac- 
teristic of Roman material as well as workmanship, 
dispersed here and there amongst the several layei-s 
of bodies. Several oniaments, such as jet pins and 
other articles, were also found, which have been 

ronouncod by competent jutlges to be Roman. 

I On the Middlesex side of the river, and at about 
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hali a mile from iho Jbrd, a BritUU barron i 
existence, but wbicli I Itave been unable to pro- 
cure leave to open ; and tlto remains of an old 
encampment may be tiaoed near it. It appears 

probable tliat llie bodies of those British, wlio were 
killed iu defending the lord, witq deposited in lht9 
barrow, and that the Romans occupied the encai 
mcnt soon after the figlit. 

Horalcy, in his Britannia llomana, (and he WaffB 
shrewd and indefatigalile in his researches,) gives 
the preference 1o Kingston Ford, as the platio of 
Csesar's passage. CEesar himself describes the 
situation aa being about eighty miles from the sea, 
which Kingston is; and it is the first ford from the 
sea which is not influenced by the tide. My argu- 
ment is also strengthened by the fact, that, bedbre 
and during a great part of the Saxon era, ttiis place 
was called ' Moreford,' or ihe Great Ford, No 
mention is made of any other battle having been 
fought between the Romans and Britisji in the de- 
fence of the passage of a river; and llie weapons 
and other article?, which have been found in the 
bed of the river at Kingston, are Roinan. I hav^ 
at least the authority of William Haniiltoi 
for saying so, — a gentleman, whose fondness for tl 
fine arts, and profound knowledge of everything ti 
is mre and beauliful in the works of the ancieal 
have enabled him to enrich his country with i 
many splemUd specimens of antiquity. 
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Having shown the above remarks to some gentle- 
men, by whose learning and shrewdness of criticism 
I was anxious to have my own opinion either esta- 
blished or confuted, they favoured me with the fol- 
lowing communications, which I give nearly as I 
received them, together with an englfaviil^ o( the 
weapons^ &c. 

In submitting this little discutelon to th^ ptibUc^ 
I canttcjt help expressing a hope that it will be relict 
with interest, and that it Will prbduc^ sdme flirther 
argument*, either for ot agdinst the probability of 
Ccesar^s passage at Kingston, My own remarks 
are given without a pretension to learning or aftti- 
ijttarian knowledge, and contain & mere stiitement of 
foots, with the few remarks which have suggested 
themselves to me. 

I should add to my notice of the weapons, that' 
they iftppear to be made of brass; with the exception 
of the fluted spear-head, which is supposed to have 
a mixture of silver in it. It had a sort of white' 
blooih tipon it, and was very diflferetit in Appearance 
to the sword which was found close to it, and which' 
leaked like brons^e from the long-continued action of 
fbe water upon it. The ritlg is of brass, the top 
of the banher is iron, and the ornaments rotittd it' 
brass. It is diffieult to give an accurate ddfoieation 
df this last in ^ engraving. 
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LSTTBR I. 

• Dear Sir, 

' I have a few remarks to make on the letter 

* you sent me, respecting Ceesar's passage of the 

* Thames, in reference to your Roman weapons. 

' The boundary of Cas»velaunus' kingdom is thus 
' described : — ^' Cujus fines . maritimis civitatibus 
' flumen dividit quod appellatur Thamesis, a mari 
' circiter millia passuum lxxx ; *' and then, '' Caesar 
^ oogoito consilio e(»iim ad flumen Thamenn infine^ 

* Ca$sivelauni exercitum duxit, quod flumen uno 
' omnino loco pedibus, atque hoc aegre, tranmi 
'potest/' , 

/ Caesar led his army^ ihereiore, to the place whei^ 
f the Thames was the boundary g{ Cassivelaunus' 
f kingdom ('^ ad Thamesin in fines Casio -esere^ 
' &c/'). Of this kingd(»n of Cassivelaunus I ai^i 
' not sufficiently informed; but it appears generally 
^ to have been westward of the Trinobantes^ and 
' eastward of the Dobani, and must have come down 

* southward to the Thames, opposite the western 
' shore of Surrey. If this be something of the gene* 
' rally-established position of the kingdom, it is just 

* to conclude that to this point Caesar led his army. 

* The batde and defeat of Cassivelaunus at hia 



' capital afterwards was at St. Alban's, which is in a 
' longitudinal line with Kingston ; and this neigh- 
' bourhood would answer to the lxxx miles. The 

* accuracy of Caesar's writing and statesmanship will 

* not allow us to suppose he would commit himself 
^ by calling the Trinobantes (whose indepetidence he 
*'came ta establish) Cassivelaunus* kingdom^ because 
' he had at that time usurped it^ which^ it he had 

* crossed at London (as some have thought he did), 
' must be supposed. It appear^ to me, therefore, 

* that the " fines Cassivelauni ad Thamesin, i&c/^ 
^ was about eighty miles from the sea ; and diit 
^ there was only (because Caesar says so, who ihUSt 
^ have known all about it) at that time one fordable 

* place. The present state of the river is no argu- 
' ment against his express assertion ; and it $eems 

* plain that the Britons, knowing that there was' ontf 
^ one ford, and that he must pass it, defended it well, 
« said waited for him accordingly. 

* You have at Kingston, then, about eighty fnilei-^ 

* yiau have a ford — ^you have it in a lonaifudindl 
' Hk&with the capital of CasaifjelaunuH^ hingdon^-^ 
*kiid yoa have Roman spears and swords (better 
' docttmettts than the wooden stakes) to evidence it. 

' ■ * I am, &c. 

: 'C.T.* 
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LETT&R II. 

. * Phar Si|i, 

' I b^ve only a fm word^ to my in additittD 
^ to the i^mwkt rmA^ i« my foreier letter* 

gt.Alban*«. 




CirciterlXXXMflUa. Triaobantum. 

^ CfBgjir Uifl^s the same words in describing th^ boiiti« 
' dary of C^ussivelaunv^s^ as in describing tl^ point to 
* which he led bis army— namely, Fines CaaaiTe-! 
*launi — ad flumen Thamesin; and he says these 
* " Fines" were circiter lxxx mill*, from the sea. 
' He says also there was only one ford. This is all 
' he says, and all I believe. When I mentioned 
' Kingston as the specific place, I did so because the 
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I ' Roman weapons founil in the river, the British 
I t barrow a short distance from it, and the " rirdter 
*. 60 miles," hein^ the only safe point to intei^pet 
I * and he sure of, the " Fines Cassivelauni," The 
I 9 reasonings, from the present Btate of the river, I do 

* iiot think could he considered of much value ; but 
•/it may be remarked that all places not above tide 

* could only be supposed I'ordable at low water, whicli, 

* in case of a defeat and a. retreat ! — a rashness wl' 
I « cannot suppose Cresar to have committed, 

f yon should or could think Cassar knew little 
F t about fords and other BritiBh matters, dg not fbrget 
I 'that the King of the Trinobantaa had been with 
[ *. him in Gaul. 

' I nm, &c. 

' C. T-' 

Another friend has favoured me willi the follow- 
ng remarks : — 

' Nothing is more easy than to criticise and oon- 
llAradict opinions which happen to be formed on 
uinptive evidence only, I mention this with 
|<.reference to the objections which may bo raised as 
1 the probability of Ctesar haying crossed the 
■^Thames at Kingston. It is certainly nowhere 
)l«tated by Ctesar, that, upon his landing on the 
l»«oast of Kent, he marched chroctly to tlie Thames 
ff-^-at Kingston ; yet, as Ceesar tells us, that durbg 
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',lus progress from the coast the itatires held him 
' several times in check, and frequently, by detached 
' parties and feigning flight, endeavoured to decoy 
' the Roman legions to pursuit, in order to distract 
' tlieir main body and di\-ide their tbrce; and that 
',when he fuuiid, after several and repeated intemip- 
' tions of ihis nature, tliat the Britons no longer in- 
' (ended to attack him with their mtiin force, he imme- 
' diately led his army to tlie limits of the territories 

* of Caasivelauuus, which were bounded by the river 

* lltamas at a distance of eighty miles from the sea, 
'' — it is quite unnecessary, JJid would \ie futile to 
'argue Ihat, with these rqieated interruptions toll 

' invadingprogTcs^, he would Slave hadit inhispowel 
' to march as the crow would fly, and proceed in o 
' undeyiating straight line from (he coast to I 
' immediate confines of the enemy's stroDgholdJ 
' Therefore, as n^rds any criticism with i 
' to the nou-alluaion of Csosar, in his c 
' admeasurement, to his own line of march, no i 
'iop a moment who ha* read his Commentaries^ 
'iiCaa object ; but I take my ground iu forming,i i 
'rather continuing my conclusions, that the first a 
' of Caisar upon his arrival on our coast, howetv 
' ignorant he might originally have been <J the b 
' ingB and locaJities of our rivera and strong p 
' would bo to ascertain the nearest, as well as the 
' safest route (subject of course to intervening devi- 
' ations), by which he could peneirate, and ulli-*; 
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P4mately occupy, the territorial possessions of his 
l^invaded foe. 

'Now it appears to me very easy to say that this 
wirpart of the Thames, or that part of the Thames, 
kiiwould liave afforded the best and most likely place 
fr^fcy which the Roman general could have guiiied his 
[■ *«point; and thus far the advocates for the proba- 

•'bihty of the passage having been effected either at 
I t-London, at Kinfjxton, or at tlie Cowey Stakes, 
^Vare upon a par; but, when wo come to collect and 
[.{.distribute lairly the corroborative circumstaneea 
ff attending each of these probabilities, 1 tliink it must 
e declared by all impartial jutlges that the balanct; 
^^is gready in fevour of the Kingston Ford. 

' The impression on my mind is (though perhaps 
p Sj may be mistaken on this point) that London; 
I Jfor rather the site of the present London, at the 
fl'period of the invasion, was even then a town of 
s note and character; and had it been Cuesar's 
kiantention, as well as policy, to penetrate this place 
r&4if concentration, which would have formed a fea- 
I ^.hire in his invading progress, is it likely that lie 
ftSwDuld have been silent on so important a point, 
\ t<and have withheld from posterity the details, the 

f-resuhs, and the urgent reasons for forcing the 
n-^assage of the river at this place, so wide, so rapid, 
lit-and so greatly, as well as constantly interrupted by 

'the never-ceasing tide ? Nor have we, independent 
mint all these natural obstructions, any authentic or 
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f traditionary accounts of the existence ©f 

' and eatablished lords in this portion of the Thames^ 

• And again, it would appear, Uiat, as the mode of 
f attack, OS well as defence, which tlie British forces 

■ mainly depended on, was a doeultory sort of bush- 
' fighting, chiefly rolyiiig on the woods for protection 

■ and annoyance ; and as it is well known tliat the 
' country lyin^ bet^veen Kingston and the coa.'if 
' formerly abounded in such woods, and in placeii 
' so favourable for their mode of warfare, we have 
' good ground fbr believing that tliis would be the 
' route by which the gradually-retreating and de- 
' feated Britonit would attract tbe victorious Romans 
' to the Trinobanlino territory, even should tbe 
' crafty and skilful Caesar have neglected to gain 
' this information, so necossary and important to 
' bring him by the readiest road towards the enotny'i 

' As I have said before, we have no reasonable . 
' strongly-marked account of any perfect or re; 
' passage across the river from its estuary until 
' reach Kingston. It is, however, very probable, 
' liia^ in particular dry seasons, liore and there, by 

• accident, or froin the washing up of sand-banks iir 

• times of flood, the possibility of a temporaFV 
' passage might be eilected; but could it h£ 
' tered the mind of a general so (vary as C* 
' build upon the chance of so dangerous ar 
' client ? Heariie, in his edition of Leland' 
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plfcclanea tie Rebus Britannicis, London, 1774, 8vo: 
i., tells us " thut Begford nsserled that the 
man invader, with his legions, came straight 
'rfrom the coas(, and passed along the rich marshy 
'ground, now tho site of Keat-street, snd entering 
'the Thames just ae the tide was turning, his army' 
'. made a wide angle, and was driven ashore by Uie 
' current close lo Dowgate Dock." 

' But, though WB have lliis recorded opinion of 
' good Mr. Hearne, and the atill earlier etatemont 
' of Dion Cassius, in liia historical record of liio 
' invasion of Britain by the Emperor Claudius, who 
' asserts the existence of two or three fordable points 
' in tiie neighbourhood of London, yet the result of 
' theae Htalements is decidedly against the proba- 
' bility that Ciesar would have risked his army to 
' so dangerous and intricate an imccrtainty. For 
' Dion Cassius, in illustration of his facts, winds up- 
' by saying, " that these temporary fordable passages 
' were of a nature so dangerous, as well aa intricate, 
' that they were only useful in a slight degree to 
' the natives, who, by dint of practice, became ac- 
' quainted with the depths aad shallows ; but, when- 
' the ]5mperor Claudius, in his subsequent invasion- 
' of the country, endeavoured to pursue the natives 
' by this route, his army was brought into tbe- 
' greatest danger by the attempt." 

' Inde^, within those few years, it was observed, 
hiring a period of great drought and very low tide. 



b 



' that a passagQ acrass the Thames at London niigl 
' have been effected; but no one will say that this 
' accidental occurrence coidd be construed into the 
' existence of a regular and acknowledged ford. I 
' have neither time, nor access to proper books of 
' reference, to geek hirtlier support to my ai^ument ; 
' and as it is not very probable that our early ac- 
' qiiainlance, Cfesar, ivill turn out any second edition 
' of his interesting Commentaries, either with anrio- 
' tations or amendments, we must still ^o on con- 
'jeduring in the darlc, and even at last leave the 
' subject nearly in the same spot where we found it; 
' Taking, then, conjecture for our groundwork, I atii 
' itiU sirongly inclined to believe the pre]>ondprarice 
' to be in favour of the ford at Kingston. In support 
' of this view, it form* a poinl of approach from the 
' coast as near as any other, if not nearer ; and, as I 
' said before, is the most likely road of retreat that 
' the invaded natives would gradually prefer, froiti 
' the intervening means it afforded by protection 
' from its woods. It is likewise the first portion of 
'the river not subjected to the dangerous and iit- 
' cessant interruption of the tides. And it is well 
• authenlicated that there formerly was at this place 
' a well established and ample ford ; and if stronger 
' proof were necessary of its existence and celebrity, 
' the very name of this ancient town bears testi- 
' mony to the truth, being in the days of our fore< 
' fathers designated MoTuford, or the Great For 




highly xharacteristie x^ the circtmistanees of its 
situation* > ' 

V* Nor is it to. be traced by traditionary or recorded 
obs^nratioD^ that any other meighbouring part of 
the ii^<^ j^ or ever was known as a regular and 
established £[>rd. Having, ther^ore> this publit^ 
and weU known ch^raeter^ and being equidistant,' 
if not nearer froiH' the coast, with other placed 
offering less advantages for ^e transit of an artny>' 
Caesar, of his own accord, would naturally xnakc^ 
for such a point, even if not encouraged and led to 
do tso. by the retiring foe. 

(yf 1 must not pass over this favourite view, without 
eaUing ia liid the circumstance of finditig so- rtiAhy 
Qjod suchi fine i^cimens of Roman arms on 'th^ 
siH>t in question. It has be^i asked whediei' 
Ropoaan: ^arms might not be found in other places ? 
My aaat^yer is. Have they been :so found ? and have 
tbay ni^ been found at Kingston? and, when so' 
fiiimdjnhave they not been poronouncedy by <com-«^ 
peteofe'ijiidges, to be as fiile specimens^ of Romair 
weai^ons as are to be met with in any of the gal^ 
l^es-abioad?. ;' ; »• 

•5 W(e may be told that a new light may break in 
upon tis, in :the demolition of the old London* 
bridge^ by j bringing up specimens indicative of 
theexistencec^ an ancient ford at this spot! I 
can only say that the cofifer*dams of the new Lon^ 
dofts bridge/ approaching so dose to the old site> 
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' hate completely failed in bringing iurtli 
onjectura ; 



' mains It^nding to strenglhei 



but,< 



' the other hand, 



very 



escavatioa in the bed of the 



' river at KugstOD, lor tile, purpose of establishing 

' the cotTer-danis, discovered Roman ann^, and 

. ' weapons oidy Roman. Had they been the mere 

' SPOILS or TROPHIES of a couflict, they would not 

' have been thrown into the bed of the river, aa use- 

' le«a and disregarded, but would have been carried 

^ off in triumph. The rational presumption is, that, 

' iu the attempt to force the river, the passage was 

' tlispuletl, and though we have Csesar's authority for 

' saying it was effected, yet he hkewise states, that 

' defences were set up on the opposite bank; and it 

' should be well observed, that by far the greatest 

' portion of tiieso reliqui^ were discovered where 

' llie fight would liave been the hottest, namely, on 

1 ' the Middlesex side of the river. I will not, on the 

J ' pr^ent occasion, enter Liito any discussion aa to the 

li ' improbability of Cowey Stakes being the faroured 

* spot; inasmuch as it lias not the slightest sanction 
' from the evidence of Cwsar's decJaralion, namely, 
' that he passed the river at the only fordable 

* point ; for it so happejis that every part of the 
'. Thames, in this neighbourhood, is particularly deep; 

* and, from rej>eated examinations, it is evident that 
' this depth arises from the ordinal conformation of 
' the river, and that it is not owing to any subsequent 
' embankment, or deepening of the channel; indeed. 



' the very stakte Which are ocediiiondlly ' taken up 
' bear ample testimoSny to the original depth : I say 
'^ original; for there is little or nd doubt but that &ey 
^ were the defensive work of some very early period, 

* not, intended, however^ to oppose the passage of an 
' army, choosing the *' Unum omnino locum quq 

* flumen tran^iri potest.' 



»j » 



I am bound in candour not to dismiss this subject, 
without stating some objections which have been 
urged to the view of it, which I have been endea- 
vouring to support. 

1. It has been said that the eighty miles of 
Cfesar have no such reference to his own march, a^ 
the commentators have usually understood; but 
flescribed geographically the southern- limit of 
Gassivelaunus' kingdom. The words are, ' SummA 

* imperii bellique administrandi communi consilio 
*permissa est Cassivelauno; cujus fines a maritirnu 
' civitatilms flumen dividit, quod appdlatur Tha-^ 
^ mem, a mari circiter Millia passuum LXXX :* 
i. e. ^ whose frontier is divided by the river Thames]^ 
'from the maritime states, at about eighty miles di&< 

* tance trom the sea.' 

This * maritime region* is afterwards explained to 
be the side of England which faces Gaul; ^.nd hence 
it is contended thfitt the admensuremeot of Caesar 



^88 cJ^^iiCriiikb\i1tu6^^ti^: 

only Tiiarks th6 distance ativWcK'ftelTiajafes'ftins 
parsfflel to the sea; betwieen tHi ftMtikrife^-^BsfrfclK^'^ 
and the temtoriei* of CassiVdaitatirf; ''* ■ '^^^^ '- ^^ '''*^ 

2. It is said that Kingston is explttae4 by Caesar *s ^ 
words :— ' quod flumeri' uno omnino loco pedibus^ 

* transiri potest :' — since^ in coming from the 

east^ he must ab^ady have passed by more than one 
ford, namely, at Teddington, Fulham, or, perhaps, 
one opposite Somerset House. 

3. The ford last mentioned is proposed as having 
a better claim to the honour of Caesar's passage, 
than any of those which have been fixed upon for it, 
being the first on his way from the east. Having 
•no design of going farther to the westward than he 
could help, he neither knew, nor would care to in* 
quire for, fords up the xountry^ wd out of his line of 
operations. He had been left by the Britons, whom 
he had routed and was pursuing, somewhere in the 
central woods of Kent. He then turned ^ ad Tha- 
mesin,* and would cross the river at the first fordable 
place he came to. 

4. A question is raised, whether the weapons, 
being of brass, can have belonged to Caesar's soldiers, 
who, it is thought, had probably weapons of steelj 
or at least iron. So one of our poets describes the 
Britons as daring 

* — their rudely painted limbs oppofie 
' To chalybean itedl and Roman foes** 



CiBSAE^fl FORD AT KINGSTON, 288^ 

Having now given some of the principal argu- 
ments which have occurred to others and myself^ 
as to the probability of Caesar's having passed the 
Thames at Kingston^ I will dismiss the subject with 
a hope that it wiQ be taken up by abler hands than 
mine. 
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A FRIEND of mine, with whom I have enjoyed many 
an agreeable day's fishing, and whose excellence of 
heart and mind, as well as his attainments in the science 
of the angle, would have procured him the friendship 
of Izaak Walton, had he lived in his time (which luckily 
for myself and his other friends, he did not), has allowed 
me to introduce the following shrewd and pithy remarks 
on Fly-fishing, written by him in the Album of a cele- 
brated fishing Club. 

E.J. 
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' that a passago across the Thames at London 

• have been effected; but no one will say that 
' aceidenfal occurrence could be construed into 
'existence of a regular and acknowledged ford. I 
' have neither time, nor access to proper books of 
' reference, to seek further support to my argument ; 
' and as it is not very probable that our early ac- 
' quaintance, Csesar, isill turn out any second edition 
' of his interesting Commentaries, either with aniiO- 
' tations or amendments, we must still 
•jecturing in the dark, and even at last leave 
' subject nearly in the same spot where we found it; 

* Taking, then, conjecture for our groundwork, I 
' still strongly inclined to believe the preponderaaTC 
' to be in favour of the ford at Kingston. In 
' of this view, it forms a point of approach from 
' troast as near as any other, if not nearer; and, as>I* 
' said before, is the most likely road of retreat tl 
' the invaded natives would gradually prefe 
' llic intervening means it atlbrded by protccliofl* 
' from its woods. It is Ukewii^e the first portion of 
'the river not subjected to the dangerous and in - 
' cessant interruption of the tides. And it is well 
' authenticated that there formerly was at this place 
' a well established and ample ford ; and if stronger 

' proof were necessary of ila existence and celebrityj ". 
' the very name of this ancient town beats tesd* 
' mony to the trulh, being in the days of our for«* 
' fathers designated Moreford, or the Great Fi 



niiO- ^^^ 




^ highly dsaracteristie x^ the circumstances of its 

* situation. 

* Nor is it to-be traced by traditiooary or recorded 
' observation, that any other Beigfabouring part of 
' ihe i^fer k- or ever was known as a regular and 
' established &rd. Having, therdS^re^ this public^ 
^ and well known character^ andbeii^ equidistant,' 

* if not nearer from the coast, with other placed 
' (Bering less advantages for tiie transit of an arhiy>' 
' Caesar, of his own accord, would naturally makc^ 
' for such a point, even if not encouraged and led^to 
^ do rso by the retiring foe. 

of I must not pass over this favourite view, without 
^ calling in. aid the circumstance of findihg so mislhy 
' Odad such; fine specimens of Roman arms onth^ 
^ spot in question. It haa been asked wheth^i' 
^ lio^an: arm» might not be found in other places ? 
' My ammer is. Have they been iso found ? and have 
' th^^ not been found at Kingston? and, when SO' 
*^^ fmiiidinhave they not been pronbunoedy by fcom-*' 

* petNiib'ljudges, to be as fine specimens'Jof Roman: 
^. wea^masas are to be met with in any of the gal^ 
^lerics- abroad? ;< . v* 

5^ "!H(e may betold that a new light may break in 
^ tip0n< us, in the demolition of the old Londonr 
' bridge^ by i bringing up specimens indicative of 
^.the*existence of an ancient ford at this spot! > I' 

* can only say that the coffer-dams of the new Lon* 
^, doit bridge^ approachmg so dose to the old fiite> 




) completely failed in bringing forth anjw 
' mains tending to strengthen this conjeclure; but, on 
' the other hand, every excavation in the bed of the 
' river at Kingston, ibr the. purpo&e of estabUshiii<;^ 
' the cotfer'dams, Jiscovored Homan arni^ and 
■ neapona oidy Roman. Had tliey been the mere 
' apoiLH or TROPHIES of a conflict, they would not 
' have been thrown into the bed of the river, as iise- 
' less and disrogardedj but would have been carried 
' off in triumph. The rational presumpliori is, that, 
' in the attempt to force the river, the passage was 
' disputed, and though we have Ciesar's authority for 
' saying it Was effected, yet he Ukewise states, that 
' defences wore set up on the opposite bank; and it 
' should be well observed, that by far the greatest 
' portion of these heliqui^ were discovered where 
• the fight would liftve been the hottest, namely, on 
' the Middlesex aide of the river. I will not, on ihe 
' present occasion, enter into any discussion as to the 
' improbability of Cowey Stakes being the favoured 
' spot; inasmuch as it has not the slightest sanction 
' from thu evidence of C'Eesar's declaration, namely, 
' that he passeil the river at the only fordabic 
' point ; lor it so Iiappens that every part of the 
'. Thames, in this neighbourhood, is particularly deep; 
' and, from repeated examinations, it is evident tiiat 
' this depth arises from the ordinal conformation of 
' the river, and that it is not owing to any subsequMnC^. 
' embftoknieiit, or deepening of the channel; 
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^the very stakes ^hioh ^re ooeilLsioiidlly' taken up 
' bear ample testimony to the original depth : I say 
' original; for there is little or no doubt but that they 
'were the defensive work of some very early period, 
' not, intended, however, to oppose the passage of an 
' army, choosing the *' Unum omnino locum quq 
' flumen transiri potest,'' ' 



I am bound in candour not to dismiss this subject, 
without stating some objections which have been 
urged to the view of it, which I have been endea- 
vouring to support. 

1. It has been said that the eighty iniles of 
Ctesar have no such reference to his own march, a^ 
the commentators have usually understood; but 
described geographically the southern* limit of 
Gassivelaunus' kingdom. The words are, ' Summa 

* imperii bellique administrandi conamuni consilid 
*permissa est Cassivelauno; cujus finen a marithnis 
' civitatibus flumen dividitj quod appellatur TTia- 
^ meiis, a mari circiier MiUia passuum LXXX :* 
i. e. ' whose frontier is divided by the river Thames^ 

* from the maritime states, at about eighty miles dis« 

* tance from the sea.' 

This ' maritime region' is afterwards explained to 
be the side of England which faces Gaul; ^nd hence 
it is contended thut the admeasurement of Caesar 



onlyiiiarks th^ distance at4rhi(^'^Thai]^'Mns 
pardlel'to the sea^ betwfe^ tMi AMtime^-ffis&fciK^^ 
and the teriftoried'of Cassivdatmti^; '^^' ^*' '' "^ '^^ 

2. It IS said that Kingston is excl^ae4by Caesar *s , 
words :^--' quod fluiheh' uno omnino loco pedibus 

* transiri potest :' — since^ in coming from the 

east, he must already have passed by tnore than one 
ford, namely, at Teddington, Fulham, or, perhaps, 
one opposite Somerset House. 

3. The ford last mentioned is proposed as having 
a better claim to the honour of Caesar's passage, 
than any of those which have been fixed upon for it, 
bring the first on his way from the east Having 
no design of going farther to the westward than he 
could help, he neither knew, nor would care to in- 
quire for, fords up thaxjountiy, aud out of his line of 
operations. He had been left by the Britons, whom 
he had routed and was pursuing, somewhere in the 
central woods of Kent. He then turned ^ ad Tha- 
mesin,* and would cross the river at the first fordable 
place he came to. 

4. A question is raised, whether the weapons, 
being of brass, can have belonged to Caesar's soldiers, 
who, it is thought, had probably weapons of steel, 
or at least iron. So one of our poets describes the 
Britons as daring 

* — their rudely painted limbs oppofie 
' To chalybean gteel and Roman foes** 
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1. When your fly first touches the water at the 
end of a straight line* 

• 2. When you are drawing out your fly for a .new 
throw. 

In all other cases it is necessary that> in order to 
hook him when he has taken the fly^ you should do 
something with your wrist which it is not easy to 
describe. 

XVI. 

If your line should fall loose and wavy into the 
water^ it will either frighten away the fish, or he will 
take the fly into his mouth without fastening him* 
self; and when he finds that it does not answer his 
purpose, be will spit it out again before it has an- 
swered yours. 

XVH. 

Although the question of fishing up or down the 
stream is usually settled by the direction of the wind, 
you may sometimes have the option; and it is, 
therefore, as well to say a word or two on both sides. 

1. If, when you are fishing down-*stream, you take 
a step or two with each siK»essive throw, your fly is 
always travelling over new water, which, cannot have 
been disturbed by the passing of your line. 
. Z- When you are fishing up-stream, you may lose 
the advantage of raising so many fish ; but, on the 
other hand, you wiU have a better chance of hooking 
those which rise st your fly, because the darting forr 
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gei^y raises his mouth to the top of the wat^, and 
quietly iiucks in the fly attempting to pass ov^ him^ 
A rising of this sort is not easily seen^ but it is worth 
looking for ; because^ although a fish feeding in this 
manner will rarely go many inches on either side for 
a fly^he will as rarely refuse to take one which comes 

(without any gut in the water) directly to himi 

• • . • ■ _ 

If your fly (gut unfortunatdy included) shoukt 
swim over a fish without his taking it> look out well 
for a darting line of undulation^ which betokens his 
imiaaediate departure; and remember that it is of no 
use to continue fishing for him after he is gone. 

XXVI. 

The stations chosen by fish for feeding ate those 
which are likely to afibrd them good sport in catch- 
ing flies^ viz»-- 1. The mouths of ditches running 
into the river ;-*-»2. The confluence of two branches 
of a stream^ which has been divided by a patch of 
weeds ;«-^. That part of a stream which has beca^ 
narrowed by two such patches ; — 4. Fish are also to 
be found under the bank opposite to the wind^ where 
they are waiting for the flies which are blown against 
that bank, and fall into the river. 

xxvii. 
If, during your walks by the river-sidei, you have 
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marked any good fish, it is fair to presume that other 
persoBS have marked them also. Suppose the case 
of two well-known fish^ one of them, (which I will caU 
A) lying above a certain bridge, the other (whicb 
I will call B) lying bdyow the bridge. . Suppose 
Airther that you have just caught B, and that wim 
curious and cunning firi^nd should ss^ to you in » 
careless way, ' Where did you take that fine fish V 
a finished fisherman would advise you to tell your 
inquhing friend that you ^ had taken your fish just 
above the bridge, describing, as the scene of actbn, 
ishe spot which, in truth, you know to be still occupied 
by the other fish A. Your friend would then fish no 
more for A, siipposing that to be the fish which you 
have caught ; and whilst he innocently resiunes his 
operations below the bridge, where he falsely ima- 
gines B still to be, A is left quietly for you, if you can 

«atch him. 

xxvm. 

When you see a large fish rising so greedily in the 
middle of a sharp stream, that you feel almost sure 
of his instantly taking your May-fly, I would adyise 
you to make an accurate survey of all obstruction3 
in the immediate neighbourhood of your feet — of 
any ditch which may be close beli^ind you — or of any 
narrow plank, amidst high rushes, which you may 
shortly have to walk over in a hurry. If you should 
hook the fish, a knowledge of these interesting locali- 
tiea will be very useful to you. 



H txTim'mn-ntwTs 



When your water-proof Ijoota are wet f] 
make a hole or two near the bottora of them. 



(^er that the v 



which runs i 



whilst 



you J 



walking in the river, may nm freely out again 
whilst you are walking on the bank. Vou will tbtu 
avoid an accompaniment of pumping-mitsic, which kj 
not agreeable. ^ 



Never miod what they of tlie old school say about 
• playing hira till he vt tired.' Much valuable time 
and many a good lish may be lost by this antiquated 
pmtseding. Put him into your basket tu toon m 
■you can. Everything depends on the manner in 
which you comntence your acquaintance with Itim. 
If you cau at first prevail upon him to walk a liltk 
way down the stream with you, you will have no 
difficulty afteruards in persuading him to let yfltfj 
have the pleasure of seeing him at dinner. 



Do not be afraid of filling your pockets loo ft 
when you go out; you are more likely to lea 
something behind you than to take too much. A 
man who seldom catches a fish at any other time, 
usually gets hold of one (and loses him of course) 
whilst his attendant is gone back for soraeth 



hadb 



lething w 



n forgotten. 



If your attendant is a handy fellow at landi 



<; 
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a fisfa^ let him do it. in his own way ; if he is not« 
tiy to £iid a. better iuan« cw go hopiQ. Althpughr so 
xttuch depends uppa his. skiU, you. will rarely derive 
tauch comfort from asking hixn.for his opi^iion. If 
you have had bad sporty, and. say to him, ^ Whicll 
vay shall we go now ?' he will most probably say^ 
'Where you please,, sir.' If you ask hina what he 
thinks of the weather, he is very likely to say tbajt 
last week (when you were in London) it was * famous 
Viveother for fishing;' or he will peri^g^say,rth9^he 
«x|»9ct8. that next week (t^Jien you^qn t()t 1^ aj^:^^c^ 
9gain) it yniJl be very good. . I o^i^: knew^poe;^^ 
tlbese: men who was satisfied with tl^presc^ l342|<im:; 

XXXIII. • ^ 

.;■. ^ .-.• 1 -^ •:,■...• . --^..^^v-., 

. Do not leave off fishing early in the evening 

];)(^use your friends are tired. After a bright day, 
di^ l^LTgepit fish are to be caught by whipping between 
sunset and dark* Even, however, in these precious 
moments, you will not have good sport if you con- 
tinue throwmg after you have whipped your fly off. 
Fa!y a'ftentibii to this ; and if you have any doubt 
Snkif dUsk, you may easily ascertain the pcmit, by 
drawihg the end of the line quickly through your 
hand,<--^parti^larly if you do not wear gloves. 



y-^' 



XXXIV. 



No attempt is here made to give directions as tq 
the best seasons for cutting the woods which are 



■•» * 
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iittest for tlie making of rods, or as to the mode of 
preparing them ; because the worst rod whidi is kept 
ibr sale at the present day is probably as good as the 
best of the first few dozens which any amateur is 
likely to make for himself. 

XXXV. 

Lastly — ^When you have got. hold of a good fish, 
which is not very tractable^ if you are married, 
gentle reader think of your wife, who, like the fisl^ 
is united to you by very tender ties, which can only 
end with her death, or her going into weeds. If 
you are single, the loss of the fisii, when you thought 
the pri^e your own, may remind you of some more 
serious disappointment. 

R. P. 
Rod Cottage, River'Hde^ ZUt May^ 1829, 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I FORGOT to say, that, if a friend should invite you 
to liis house, saying that he will give you ' an excd- 
lent day's fishing,' you ought not to doubt his kind 
intention, but you certainly ought not to feel very 
sure that you will have good sport. Provide your- 
self for such a visit with everything which you may 
want, as if you were going into an uninhabited 
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country. Above all things, take a landing net with 
you. Your fiiend's (if he has one) is probably torn 
and without a handle^ being a sort of reticulated 
shovel for taking fish out of the well of a punt. 
Take warning from the following story ! — 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Thompson went last week to 
the house of Mr. Jenkins^ for a few days' fishing. 
They were received with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality by Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins, and on the fol- 
lowing morning ailer breakfast, the gardener (who 
was on that day called the fisherman) was desired 
to attend them to the river. Thompson^ who had a 
landing-net of his own, begged to have a boy to cany 
it. Jack was inunediately sent for, and he appeared 
in top boots, with a livery hat and waistcoat. 

Arrived at the water-side, Thompson gave his 
gnat basket to the boy, and told him to go on the 
other side of the river, and look on the grass for a 
few May-flies. Jack said that he did not exactly 
know what May-flies were, and that the river could 
not be crossed without going over a bridge a mile oS. 
Thompson is a patient man, so he began to fish 
with his landing net for a few May-flies, and after he 
had necessarily frightened away many fish, he suc- 
ceeded in catching six or seven May-flies. 

Working one of them with the blowing line much 

to his own satisfaction, and thinking to extract a 

compliment from his attendant, he said, ' They do 

not often fish here in this way — do they Y ' No,' 
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said the boy, * they dra^ wi' a net ; they did zo the 
' day afore yesterday/ 

Our angler, after much patient fishing; hooked a 
fine trout ; and having brought him carefully to the 
bank, he said, ' Now, my lad, don't be in a hurry, 
but get him out as soon as you can.* Jack ran to 
the water's edge^ threw down the n^tt ^^nd seising th^ 
line with both hands, of course broke it. iinmediat^> 

Nothing daunted^ Thompspn now mcaided bis 
tackle and went on fi.shing; and; when he th^ug^ 
^ good easy man,' that the very moment for hookjag 
another trout was arrived, ther^ was a great .qiimj]^ 
just above his fly ; — and the boy exdaimingy. ^ Daa:^ 
'uK^, I miss'd 'un,' instantly threw a js^oond bridnrbat 
at a rat which was crosfflng the river. • . ,, . - - .^ 
:. jHine host, in order to accommodate his ^£rkQ(|s^ 
dined early ; and when they .went after . dinner .^ 
^njoy the evening fishing, they found that the jnffliejCF 
bad turned off the water^ and that the : river ^jSVfr 
nearly dry, — so they went back to tea. , ,. ,^ ,.^, j 
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TREE PLANTING. 



So much ha?, been lately said respecting Sir Henry 
Stewart's method of Iraiisplanting large trees, that 
I am induced to mention a method I have adopted 
' of liis Majesty's parks, which lias been 
attended with great success, and which, I believe, will 
lie foimd to be infinitely cheaper, and more generally 
to be depended on, than the jilan of Sir H. Stewart. 
I tried the experiment on rather a large scale this 
spring (1831), in Bushy Park, and under everj' 
disadvantage, as I was not able to begin the work till 
the second week in March, and there was rather a 
long continuance of cold dry weather after the 
plants bad In-en removed. Of some hundreds of 
trees which were taken up and replanted, not one 
had diwl, though many of them were of a large eixe. 
and some of thero laurels from ten to twelve feet in 
lieighl, showing their blossom at the time they were 
transplanted, which was not at all checked by the 
operation. 

Tlie plan 1 adopted is as Ibllows. In Oie first place, 
the eurtii must be e.xcavatcd at some distance from 
tile tree, leaving all the principal fibres, and the 
earth adhering to them, in a compact ball, under- 
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mining it as much as possible, and taking care n 
lo shake or injure the "ball by Inisting rhe stem of 
the tree, or iiHiiig it as a le\'er to loosen the tap 
roots. When this has been done, and a correspoait 
ing hole maxle at the place to which the tree i 
intended to be removed, the loUowing method irf ] 
taking it up and conveying it is to be used. 

Two pieces of iron must be previously ibrmed, ot I 
the brwadth and tliickness of a cmumoti cart-Trlie4 
tire, three or four inches wide, and rather more than 
half an inch in thickness, and about six feet long, 
ioent in this form, 



which will reduce it to three feet across. This axe 
will do for trees reijuiring from two to four men to 
lift them; but a size larger and stronger in propor- 
tion will be wanted for trees, which will require frtan 
eight to ten or more men to carry them. Put these 
irons under the ball of earth, as near tlie centre as 
possible, leaving a space between them of about two 
feet, and for larger trees a little more. Ruu two 
strong poles about eight or ten feet long, and three or 
four inches in diameter, and smaller at each end, 
and apply thein, as shown in the sketch, to each side, 
passing ihem through die bends of the irons, so as to 
fenn a complete band-barrow. The tree may then 
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be readily lifted. Cross Levers may be used for 
larger trees which require more men, thus :— 



^^ 



so that as many men can conv^ently apjdy their 
strength to it as are wanted, without being in each 
other's way. The whole is fixed and unfixed without 
any loss of time, and requires no tying, nor is thme 
any danger of its slipping oW. One of the chief 
advantages of this method is, that the tree is sup- 
ported ou the ball ttf earth, instead of the earth being 
supported by the fibres, as is usual in moat cases. 
Even in moving large trees with trucks, sledges, Sec, 
most of the mischief is done in loading and unload* 
ing, and in adjusting the tree to a proper position, 
which can all be done by the above method, without 
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in tllfl Uaal iiijmiiig tlit' libivs, &lv. 'J'Iii? i-qoI^ nUch 
pxleiid beyond Ihc ball iire cut off at the outer gr 
further side of (he trench, and ure lefl projecting. 

In tiiking up tlie tree, it is advisable to go much 
wider with the spade from it, thaii the ball is iu- 
tended to be. 'I'lie tiixe of the ball may be after- 
wards reduced with a pick, 80 that scarcely a pool 
will be materially injiiFe<l. I ti planting, spread tht 
projecting roots out carefully in different layers, as 
near as possible to their original position, as the hcJe 
is gradntdly filled np with mould. 

The best way of forming the ball in to prepare it 
the year before the tree is to be taken Jip. This Is 
to be done by digging round it, and cutting most of 
the principal roots. This has been long practised 
with success j but where this precaution has not been 
taken, the above method will be found preferable 
to cutting the roots close to the side of the ball of 
earth. 

In removing very large trees, such of the tap and 
other large roots which cannot conveniently be got at 
may be separated by means of a long chisel, which 
can be reaiUly applied under the ball of earth. In 
moderate-sized trees, however, this is not required. 

Having mentioned this plan of planting, it is only 
fair to add, that the trees I have removed are not so 
large as those described by Sir H. Stewart. Had 
it, however, been necessary for me to have planted 
larger trees, I have no doubt but that I should have 
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succeeded equally well; as, bytneans of the cj^dbs' i 
levers, the strength of a proportionate number of - 
men naay be readily applied. . ' 

Having stated that I consider thy plan preferable 
to that of Sir H. Stewart, I will now give my reasons ■■< 
for saying so. In the first place, it is cheaper; ^ 

I have ascertained this by comparing the expense ' 
which it cost a gientl^man to plant some moderated: ^ 
sized trees on Sir H. Stevi^art's plan, with lyhAt it^; 
cost to plant an equal number on my own, jand i >: 
found that I could do it miich'cheapeh '■^■- : j - fi 

In the second jdace, I consider my plan mbiie 
successfiil in preserving the Uvea of the trees, a^d* 
more generally appUcable to every description <rf o r 
tree and shrub— large laurils, for instafice^-'tfaa'" 
fibt*ous roots of which cannot be e2q)06ed without ' 
dei^roying the tree. Elms, which are tery tenaciotni >^ ^ 
of Hlfe> will succeed well by either plan • and with ^^ 
common care may be transplanted of a large si^e;^ ^ 
Oaks, beech, Spanish chestnutJi, and birch, do not 
S0611 recover from the exposure of their roots. Hol- 
lies, ilso, of som6 years' growth; su£%r from it. By 
taking these trees up in themannet* I have described, 
they do not appear to feel the removal. 

Lastly, I do not find that any of the trees which 
I have thus planted require support, as the large 
ball of earth steadies them sufficiently. 
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